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THE 


NEW    CONSTITUTION. 


In  times  prosperous  at  home  and  peaceful 
abroad,  the  people  of  England  have  not  desired 
of  their  rulers  any  change  in  the  system  of  their 
representation.  In  domestic  distress,  or  with 
foreign  revolution,  on  the  contrary,  the  clamour 
for  such  an  experiment  has  been  usually  raised, 
but  has  hitherto  been  silenced  by  patient  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  government.  During 
last  November,  these  two  stimulants  com- 
bined to  produce  in  the  country  an  unusual 
agitation  :  but  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
office  soothed  the  excitement,  the  gentry  with 
the  middle  classes  quieted  the  disorders  of  the 
southern  counties,  and  the  Belgic  revolution 
threw  fresh  employment  into  the  manufac- 
turing towns.  As  tranquillity  returned,  reform 
was  nearly  forgotten  :  the  government  papers 
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spurred  the  people  to  petition  :  but  the  people 
answered  languidly.  On  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment the  new  ministers  could  shew  no  sign 
of  the  retrenchment  which  they  had  promised  : 
their  predecessors  had  already  reduced  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  yearly  expenditure,  and 
the  Whigs  were  even  obliged  to  add  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  their  budget. 
The  late  ministers  had  been  turned  out  for 
their  Civil  List.  The  Whigs,  preferring  their 
Sovereign's  rights  to  their  own  consistency, 
brought  down  to  the  House  the  same  Civil 
List.  As  they  could  not  reduce  taxation, 
they  resolved  to  commute  it.  A  budget  was 
opened  which  would  have  stifled  the  funds  by 
an  impracticable  stamp  duty,  and  would  other- 
wise have  weighed  down  the  cotton  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  wine  of  the  Cape,  the  timber  of 
Canada,  the  woollen  exports  of  Portugal,  and 
even  the  steam-packets.  Tax,  however,  after 
tax  was  withdrawn,  as  its  provisions  were  win- 
nowed and  sifted  in  Parliament. 

The  series  of  experiments  annoyed  us,  and 
their  failure  almost  unseated  the  ministers. 
They  seemed  only  to  be  held  in  office  by  the 
remaining  pledge  of  reform.  Lord  Althorpe  told 
us  on  Saturday,  that  the  reform  would  be  full 
and  efficient :  but  when  Lord  John  Russell 
stated,  on  Tuesday,  that  he  should  disfranchise 
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totally   sixty,    and   partially   forty  -  seven   bo- 
roughs ;  should  abolish  in  the  remainder  bur- 
gage tenure,  scot  and  lot,  potwalling,  freemen, 
and  corporations,    substituting  the  ten  pound 
house   rent  as  the  unvarying  title  to  franchise  ; 
should  by  means  of  the  Privy  Council  throw 
boroughs  into    the  neighbouring  parishes,  thus 
converting    eighty   boroughs    into    arrondisse- 
ments  and  at  the  same  time,  twenty-five  coun- 
ties into  departments,  besides  the  total  change 
of  the    Scotch  constituency ;    the  House  was 
divided   between  surprise,   alarm,  indignation, 
and  laughter.     Had  the  question  been  at  once 
brought  to  a  division,  the  ministers  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  beaten  by  sixty,  perhaps  by 
one  hundred  ;  nor  did  they,  it  appears,  expect, 
that  they  should  bring  this  scheme  even  into 
the  shape  of  a  bill.     Their  opponents,  however, 
supposed  that  by  its  intrinsic  merits  the  scheme 
would  refute  itself  when  discussed  in  the  House ; 
they   forgot  that  in  fair. debate  this  question 
could    not    be    altogether    decided,     since    it 
must,  in  the  shape  which  its  authors  had  given 
to  it,  bias  by  social  passions  and  individual  in- 
terests, the  judgment  of  the  country  at  large. 
This   bill    has     not    the   approval   of    Parlia- 
ment ;   many  members  for  large  bodies  voted 
for  the  second  reading,  lest  they  should  seem 
to  oppose  the  principle  while  they  resisted  this 
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measure.  If  these  had  represented  to  the  minis- 
ters their  combined  views,  the  bill  would  not 
have  received  the  sanction  of  a  doubtful  ma- 
jority :  it  could  not  have  been  introduced. 
Though  the  principle  of  reform,  therefore,  is 
carried,  the  specific  scheme  may  be  considered 
without  reference  to  an  approval  which  it  did 
not  really  obtain  from  the  House. 

Unanimity  after  all  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
public  mind  only.  The  Tories  still  regard  the 
bill  as  itself  a  revolution.  Moderate  men  fear  it. 
There  is  no  Whig  so  zealous  who  does  not  wish 
it  were  less.  The  radicals  only  urge  on  the 
government  with  most  suspicious  plaudits.  Let 
us  strip  the  question  of  its  folds,  and  examine 
if  we  can  find  in  it  the  real  point  of  difi'erence 
between  the  moderate  Whig  and  the  moderate 
Tory.  Both  see  the  defects  in  our  system  of  re- 
presentation ;  both  know  that  these  faults  are 
the  matter  of  popular  complaint.  The  Whig  as 
well  as  the  Tory  is  aware  how  very  little  these 
close  boroughs  can  have  to  do  with  the  real  wants 
of  the  people.  Yet  for  some  years,  the  Whig 
in  his  vocation  attacks,  the  sturdy  Tory  has 
defended  this  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
constitutional  wall.  The  time  is  now  said  at 
last  to  be  come  when  a  remedy  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  supposed  evil.  The  Whig,  too  much 
accustomed  to  censure  the  imperfections  to  feel 


the  value  of  those  institutions  whose  surface 
only  they  stain,  too  long  buoyed  on  the  people's 
favour  to  face,  even  in  government,  the  murmur 
of  a  controuled  subject,  thinks  that  by  large  con- 
cession he  will  gain  universal  favour  and  confi- 
dence, that  the  establishment  of  abstract 
perfection,  in  removing  the  pretext,  will  fore- 
close the  chance  of  a  complaint. 

Otherwise  does  the  Tory  view  human  na- 
ture. He  regards  the  object  of  popular  cla- 
mour less  as  its  cause  than  as  its  food:  as 
physicians  tell  us  of  some  local  diseases, 
that  the  part  affected  does  not  generate  the 
disorder,  but  that  a  peccant  humour,  which 
is  afloat,  fastens  upon  the  most  feeble  part 
of  the  system.  Tonics  therefore  are  admi- 
nistered by  the  experienced  counsellor,  not 
amputation.  Long  habit  of  government  has 
taught  the  conservative  statesman  the  diffi- 
culty of  legislation.  **  It  would  be  a  boy's 
mistake,"  says  the  Tory,  "  to  suppose  that 
the  broadest  concession  would  set  not  only 
Reform  but  the  Reformers  at  rest.  They 
are  active  spirits,  which,  if  the  nuisance  of  the 
day  be  abated,  will  soon  find  another  subject  of 
offence  for  presentment.  They  thus  fill  their 
necessary  place  in  the  progress  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Abstract  ideas  can  only  be  brought  to  a 
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form  of  practical  use  by  the  long  attrition  of 
the  less  quiet  hands,  whose  natural  amusement 
is  to  toss  them  about.  Political  changes  are 
but  the  successive  integuments  which  enfold 
the  germ  of  improvement ;  these  exist  together 
in  embryo,  wrapt  each  in  the  other,  and  should 
come  to  the  surface  in  successive  maturity. 
When  one  public  question  disappears,  ano- 
ther reveals  itself  instantly.  When  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Bill  was  passed,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  Reform  would  soon  become  the  sym- 
bol of  innovation.  There  are  questions  which 
lie  beyond  Reform  in  the  gradation  of  descent 
from  the  soundest  to  the  most  visionary  part  of 
the  public  mind,  and  of  the  press,  its  tangible 
form.  When  Reform  has  been  gradually  effected, 
the  national  church  will  probably  be  the  next 
object  of  needy  encroachment.  Other  notions 
springing  up  in  more  or  less  fantastical  heads, 
must  then  come  to  the  light  of  discussion.  He- 
reditary legislation,  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
upon  which  depends  the  residence  of  our  gen- 
try on  the  estates  of  their  forefathers,  even  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign,  are  passing  from  ab- 
stract speculation  into  the  sphere  ofdaily^discus- 
sion.  May  God  preserve  the  Hoiiseof  Brunswick ! 
but  it  is  clear  that  some  of  these  vital  principles 
mustin  timebethe  subjects  of  publicexcitement. 


•and  that  the  more  hastily  you  dispose  of  the 
nearer,  the  more  prematurely  and  violently  do 
the  distant  and  deeper  questions  approach  you." 

An  opposite  course  has  been  adopted.  How 
has  this  sweeping  measure  been  recommended 
by  those  who  have  brought  it  forward?  On 
what  grounds  do  they  enforce  in  the  first  place 
the  general  principle  of  a  change  in  our  repre- 
sentative system  ?  We  have  heard  few  of  their 
arguments  in  the  House.  Let  us  then  take 
them  from  a  pamphlet*  which  preceded  Lord 
J.  Russell's  development,  yet  contains  every 
feature  of  the  ministerial  scheme,  and  must 
therefore  have  come  from  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent committee  of  ministers  which  devised 
the  new  system.  It  might  well  be  Sir  Thomas 
Denman's,  since  it  is  powerful  and  dignified, 
quotes  Cromwell  much,  and  has  many  prece- 
dents drawn  from  America. 

"The  people/'  says  this  incognito  author  and 
minister,  "  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons."  Temporary  dissatisfac- 
tion did  indeed  lately  exist  among  the  more 
unquiet  part  of  the  public,  but  was  that  clamour 
louder  even  in  the  last  December,  than  in  1820, 
when  parliamentary  authority  subdued  the  ill 
spirit,  and  carried  us  through  to  the  loyal  years 

*  Question  of  Reform  considered,  with  Hints  for  a  Plan. 
Ridgway. 
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of  Lord  Goderich's  overflowing  exchequer? 
"  The  borough  members  however,"  it  proceeds, 
**  are  always  found  to  vote  against  proposals  of 
public  retrenchment."  This  argument  out  of 
doors  is  regarded  as  final ;  but  if  the  case  be  so, 
do  the  borough  members  fail  in  their  duty  when 
their  votes  are  thus  given  ?  Are  such  proposals 
of  retrenchment  made  in  no  reckless  desire  to 
embarrass  a  government?  Are  all  the  names 
on  the  list  of  the  opposition  placed  there  with- 
out the  suspicion  that  the  contrary  column  of 
the  division  may  be  unfavourably  scanned  in 
the  wider  borough  or  county  ?  Is  the  most 
honest  vote  or  statesman-like  speech,  that 
which  the  member  gives  or  pronounces  di- 
rectly for  his  immediate  constituents  ?  Has 
not,  after  all,  the  economy  of  the  unreformed 
House  of  Commons,  been  lately  too  exclu- 
sive a  search  for  minute  items  of  saving  ? 
Another  of  the  anonymous  arguments  is  one 
less  familiar.  '*  The  House  of  Commons,"  says 
the  official  reasoner,  **  has  become  a  stand- 
ing appendage  of  the  executive  government  in 
the  most  common  details  of  administration,  and 
has  thus  been  drawn  moreover  into  an  endless 
repetition  of  frivolous  debates."  The  popular 
assembly  of  England  is  therefore  found  by  the 
Whigs  in  office,  already  too  powerful  for  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Crown :  how  do  they 


trim  the  balance?  By  strengthening  the  Crown? 
No ;  by  placing  that  assembly  on  a  new  and 
purely  popular  basis.  The  pamphlet  also  im- 
putes to  the  House  of  Commons  a  meddling 
and  frivolous  spirit,  the  want  of  commanding 
talent,  the  abundance  of  mediocrity.  But  the 
national  congress  of  Belgium  does  not  respect 
even  diplomacy.  The  French  Chambers  do  not 
refrain  from  insulting  foreign  powers  by  peevish 
discussions  of  international  interests.  Are  the 
debates  of  the  American  delegates  close,  busi- 
ness-like, vigorous?  Does  not  rather  each  tem- 
porary member  deliver  an  independent,  general 
essay,  addressed  not  to  his  colleagues  but  to 
the  newspapers,  and  through  them  to  his  thirty 
thousand  constituents  ? 

All  these  defects  exist  far  less  than  else- 
where in  our  present  House.  The  ministerial 
remedy  could  but  go  to  increase  them.  Others 
again  think  that  the  House,  which  does  not 
rest  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  nation  at  large, 
on  a  general  host  of  constituents,  is  weak  to 
support  a  government  against  an  unreasonable 
demand  of  the  people.  But  are  then  repre- 
sentatives of  large  bodies,  even  of  counties, 
the  boldest,  on  their  own  conviction,  to  face 
the  cry  of  the  day  ?  Have  they  lately  been 
found  so  ?  As  for  the  popular  argument — 
that  the  votes  of  the  close  borough  members  are 
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sold — that  the  House  is  led  by  corruption, 
tills  charge,  now  groundless  as  it  was  once 
true,  may  be  shortly  refuted,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  testimony  of  the  reforming  members  of  Par- 
liament. Do  they  believe  in  such  contamination  ? 
Which  ministry  has  had  this  constant  com- 
mand of  a  majority  ?  Is  not  rather  the  House 
too  independent  already  ?  Do  its  members 
follow  too  little  their  individual  notions — act 
too  much  with  combined  confidence  in  expe- 
rienced judgment  ?  All  these  topics  of  reform, 
which  its  advocates  imagine  they  find  in  the 
conduct  or  character  of  the  House,  are  of  value 
but  for  those  to  whom  that. House  is  unknown. 
The  valid  cause  of  such  a  change  must  be 
the  shifting  which  time  has  effected  in  the  con- 
stituency on  which  it  is  founded.  Thus 
it  is  agreed  that  the  new  seats  of  manufacture, 
the  capitals  of  new  local  interests,  ought  to 
enjoy  direct  representation.  Here  was  the 
practical  grievance — here  was  also  the  point  of 
common  accord.  Had  Lord  Grey  given  some 
twelve  or  twenty  members  to  such  obvious  cases 
of  grace,  leaving  the  reduction  of  the  parlia- 
mentary roll  to  a  summary  conviction  of  oti'end- 
ing  boroughs,  or  to  other  modes  which  might 
have  been  devised,  had  the  ministry  proposed 
further  inquiry  into  the  several  branches  of  the 
representative  system,  the  radicals  might  have 
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been  disappointed,  but  the  country  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  wholesome  promise  of 
improvement — would  have  felt  that  it  had  a 
government,  which  looked  to  permanent  advan- 
tage, not  to  temporary  impression — which  knew 
how  to  grant,  because  it  knew  how  to  refuse. 
Greater  changes  might  have  been  proposed  by 
the  ministers,  if  greater  to  them  seemed  advis- 
able, but  they  must  themselves  begin  to  sus- 
pect the  sobriety  of  their  own  measure,  when 
they  find,  that  neither  Tory  in  his  opinion  of 
their  rashness,  nor  Neutral  in  his  mood  of  un- 
certainty, nor  Whig  in  his  partizan  zeal,  nor 
Radical  in  his  zest  for  confusion,  had  once 
imagined  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  could 
bring  down  to  the  House  of  Comm.ons  such  a 
scheme  of  reform,  as  on  the  first  day  of  last 
March  was  unfolded  before  it  with  the  uncon- 
scious air  of  srailinor  revolution. 

The  general  question,  then,  doubtless  requires 
full  discussion — the  apology  for  a  government 
which  applies  royal  authority  to  such  a  measure 
as  this  must  shew  far  deeper  grounds  of  neces- 
sity. Yet  what  urgency  has  been  alleged  by 
its  movers  for  this  headlong  proposal  ?  The 
more  moderate — it  must  be  added,  the  least 
firm  of  mind — have  been  swayed  probably  by 
the  rooted  mistake  of  the  party  which  they 
have  joined,  that  by  granting  all  that  is  asked. 
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you  leave  nothing  which  can  be  demanded. 
Had  we  given  little,  they  say,  we  should  have 
been  called  on  for  more  year  by  year.  What  we 
now  give  is  final.  The  radicals,  however,  must 
have  allowed  them  to  see  from  beneath  their 
cloak  of  impatient  forbearance,  what  fresh  lights 
of  revolutionary  intellect  are  yet  to  be  cast  on 
this  as  on  the  whole  frame  of  our  institutions. 
A  little  change  suffices  the  sober  desire  of  im- 
provement. A  large  one  generates  the  appetite, 
which  it  cannot  appease. 

One  observation  has  indeed  been  made,  by 
the  mover  of  the  Bill,  in  the  garb  of  a  motive, 
which  no  minister  can  entertain.  **  The 
Whigs,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  have  been  ac- 
cused of  forgetting,  in  office,  the  pledges  of 
their  former  side  of  the  House.  We  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  so  now."  Let  an  opposition 
be  careful  of  the  principles  which  it  holds  out 
to  the  country  ;  but  if  its  members  have  been 
incautious,  let  them  not,  when  they  become  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  allow  private  consistency 
to  be  redeemed  by  official  violence.  The  fol- 
lowing, however,  were  certainly  the  effects  of 
this  project,  whatever  were  its  motives.  The 
ministry  had  wearied  an  impartial  parliament 
by  futile  schemes  of  finance.  The  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  followed  by  the 
sense  of  the  country.    This  desperate  plunge  of 
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the  Cabinet  at  once  weakened  the  authority  of 
their  fellow-members  and  judges  in  Parliament, 
and  won  them  the  passions  and  interests  of 
that  public  which  they  had  lost.  It  was  evident 
again  to  the  allies  of  the  party,  which  before 
seemed  ready  to  fall,  that  though  this  perilous 
boon  might  not  preserve  a  whig  ministry,  and 
though  the  measure  thus  thrown  forth  at  ran- 
dom could  scarcely  be  carried,  it  must  raise  in 
the  country  a  hitherto  unknown  craving  for  po- 
litical power  which  wiser  successors  might  be 
scarcely  able  to  satisfy,  nor  yet  to  repress. 
A  third  advantage  of  the  measure  the  Ministers 
must  expect  to  be  this  : — In  the  new  House 
of  Commons  there  would  be  found  no  stead- 
fast party  of  Tories.  The  kindred  branches 
of  the  conservative  party  would  be  swept 
away  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  by 
the  excitement  which  would  accompany  their 
execution.  Undisputed  power  opens  itself, 
doubtless,  to  the  view  of  the  ministers :  they 
would  find,  indeed,  an  enemy  ;  for  him  they 
are  not,  however,  prepared.  Already,  since  this 
measure  has  been  promulgated,  the  name  of 
a  republic  has  been  received  with  cheers,  which, 
if  the  Bill  could  become  law,  would  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  be  neither  few  nor 
suppressed.  If  the  opposition  benches  were 
cleared  of  the  Tories,   by  whom  would  they 
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be  filled  but  by  a  party  whose  name  would 
be  borrowed  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  ?  Such  a 
party  would  indeed  afford  to  a  monarch  no  alter- 
native of  servants  ;  but  yet  it  might  dislodge  a 
royalist  ministry. 

Infinite  indeed  are  the  objections,  which 
forbid  that  this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 
The  very  amount  of  change  it  involves,  were 
that  change  pure  improvement,  is  more  than 
could  be  safely  effected  at  once.  If  the  whole 
must  be  carried,  it  were  better  that  years 
should  be  employed  in  its  gradual  consideration 
and  execution. 

The  extent  of  change  is  in  this  instance  the 
more  dangerous,  because  it  is  applied  to  the 
governing  power  of  the  state. 

The  hazard  is  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  not  only  is  the  constitution  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  suddenly  altered,  but  probably 
a  total  reconstruction  of  the  constituency  would 
produce  a  total  change  of  the  men  of  whom 
the  assembly  deputed  consists.  When  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  seats  are  destroyed  ; 
when  boroughs  with  less  than  three  hundred 
voters  are  thrown  into  neighbouring  parishes  ; 
when  corporations  are  broken  down,  outvoters 
cancelled,  counties  partitioned,  the  whole 
Scotch  representation  levelled,  the  Irish  bo- 
roughs thrown  open  to  the  Catholics  and  to  the 
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member  for  Waterford, — when  these  breaches 
in  old  interests  and  in  local  attachments  are 
widened  by  the  sweeping  impulse  of  general 
change,  would  not  a  new  set  of  men  be  col- 
lected within  the  walls  of  the  House,  strange  to 
its  ancient  proceedings,  its  feelings,  its  tone,  its 
inherited  wisdom?  The  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  bill  of  Lord  John,  if  it  come  ever  together, 
will  be  no  House  of  Commons,  but  a  National 
Convention.  All  new  assemblies  destroy  the 
institutions  which  they  find  in  existence.  They 
have  no  regard  for  the  past.  They  are  too 
conscious  of  unlimited  pov/er.  Universal  good 
is  expected  from  them.  They  find  it  not  in  cre- 
ation; in  destruction  therefore  they  seek  it.  Thus 
the  people  are  now  taught  that  retrenchment 
is  the  child  of  reform.  Fair  retrenchment  the 
present  government  has  found  there  is  none. 
The  new  assembly  would  seek  it  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  soon  in  the  dividends.  Already 
one,  in  whose  Register  we  might  then  look 
for  coming  events,  while  he  dissuades  our 
labourers  from  a  strict  Agrarian  law,  yet 
does  hold  out  to  them  a  moderate  partition  of 
property.  Let  not  the  gentlemen  of  England 
think  that  the  aristocracy  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  double  representation  of  counties.  Let 
them  be  assured  that  you  can  not  raise  an  aris- 
tocratic superstructure  on  a  jacobin  principle. 
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Do  they  not  see  that  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
have  been  already  attacked  at  public  meetings 
and  by  the  press  ?  Where,  if  that  law  were 
repealed,  would  be  their  provincial  influence, 
the  natural  magistracy,  with  which,  for  the 
good  of  all,  the  soil  invests  its  owner?  What 
adventurer  might  not  then  contest  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tyne  or  the  Avon? 

If  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  inconsistent 
with  the  safety,  the  outlines  as  little  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  When  a 
servant  of  the  Crown  and  a  member  of  the 
House  approaches  the  records  of  those  boroughs, 
which  from  the  days  of  the  first  Edward  have 
not  been  deprived,  save  by  one  military  usurper, 
of  their  perennial  rights  and  privileges,  a  reluc- 
tant and  modest  hand  may  well  be  laid  on  those 
timeworn  muniments.  Suppression  may  be 
meted  by  the  strictest  line  of  needful  violation  ; 
may  be  exactly  balanced  against  the  wants  of 
recent  communities.  This  bill  disfranchises 
sixty  English  boroughs,  and  sixty-two  members 
it  would  at  the  same  time  cut  off  from  the  House. 
Half  of  its  whole  disfranchisement  is  there- 
fore wanton  and  useless.  It  might  have  left  thirty 
charters  unbroken,  or  every  charter  impaired 
indeed,  by  one  half,  but  uncancelled.  Nor  can 
the  defence  be  made  that  those  which  are 
totally  blotted  out  are  below  the  ministerial 
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standard.  The  justice  of  that  standard  we 
shall  presently  see ;  but  might  they  not,  like 
the  other  half  boroughs,  have  become  the  nu- 
clei of  enlarged  boundaries  ?  their  rights,  at 
least,  would  have  lived  in  local  remembrance. 
But  what  are  the  merits  of  this  diminution  of 
the  parliamentary  roll  ?  The  whole  deduction  of 
sixty-two  falls  on  the  proportion  established  by 
the  articles  of  union  between  the  representa- 
tions of  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Irish  boroughs,  now  represented  by 
Protestants,  are  thrown  open  to  electoral  JDO- 
dies,  in  general  Catholic.  To  this  proposal 
for  many  reasons  England  cannot  fairly  be 
asked  to  accede. 

Passing  by  the  levity  with  which  this  par- 
tial demolition  of  Parliament  has  been  proposed, 
and  the  probability  of  mischief  which  would 
ensue  from  it,  let  us  look  at  some  details  of  the 
bill,  which  the  ministry  has  presented  to  the 
House,  with  threats  of  external  compulsion,  as 
some  savage  tribe  might  tender  its  proposals  of 
peace  on  the  point  of  the  spear. 

The  surest  distinction  of  the  theoretic  and  of 
the  practical  improver  of  constitutions  is  this. 
The  theorist  assumes  some  harsh  line,  according 
to  which  he  paves  and  levels  the  natural  inequali- 
ties of  life.  The  statesman  seeks  in  those  ancient 
forms,   whose  efficacy   time  has  impaired,  the 
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spirit  by  which  they  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence ;  that  spirit,  he  knows,  was  once  a  part 
of  the  national  character,  for  which  he  also 
has  now  to  provide ;  the  existence  of  these 
diversified  forms,  however  impaired,  affords  a 
precedent  for  his  modern  creation  ;  he  does 
not  therefore  destroy  before  he  constructs ;  he 
takes  not  his  pattern  from  imagination,  or  even 
from  speculation,  but  he  draws  the  new  out  of 
the  old,  he  preserves  the  form  and  restores  the 
substance ;  he  plants  no  rootless  standard  of 
liberty,  but  grafts  the  buds  of  improvement  into 
the  boughs  of  antiquity. 

In  our  representation  we  have  varied  patterns  of 
municipal  constitutions.  Some  corporations  give 
power  to  the  select  and  superior  burgesses  ; 
others  extend  the  right  to  the  middle  class  :  in 
some  towns  the  potwalloper  joins  the  elective 
Saturnalia.  When  the  Whigs  proposed  to 
abolish  the  influence  of  aristocracy  which  they 
should  know  to  be  in  the  main  salutary,  even 
though  it  be  for  the  moment  unpopular — which 
they  must  also  feel  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out danger — should  they  not  have  employed  at 
least  the  recognized  means  of  maintaining  the 
judgment  of  the  upper  classes  against  the  tem- 
per of  those  new  allies  with  whom  passion  pre- 
vails more  easily  ?  If  nomination  boroughs  must 
be  proscribed,  might  not  Corporations  be  en- 
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larged  indeed,  but  preserved?  Could  no  gradation 
of  qualification  be  permitted — must  the  whole 
borough  representation  be  thrown  indifferently 
into  the    hands  of  those  whose  dwellings  are 
rated  at  ten  pounds  yearly  ?    Three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  persons  are  at  this  amount  rated 
in  the  accounts  of  the  house-tax,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  whom,  being  two- thirds  of 
the  whole,    stand  at  less  than   thirty    pounds 
yearly.     So  that  those  whose  payment  is  below 
the  amount  which  many  have  fixed  as  the  mi- 
nimum of  franchise,  would  possess  a  decided 
preponderance  in  the  return  of  the  borough  re- 
presentation of  England.     The  principle  is,  in 
fact,  faulty.    Each  class  should  share  power ;  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  none  engross  it.     It  was 
found  necessary  in  France  to  create  a  higher 
franchise,   in  order  that   the  smaller  electoral 
body  might  counterpoise  and  temper  the  rash- 
ness of  the   broader  qualification.     They  who 
remove  from  our  constituency,  at  one  extreme 
the  corporations,  at  the  other  the  potwallopers, 
treat  the  community  as  those  would  serve  a  pos- 
ture-master, who  should  relieve  him  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  his  pole,  by  the  weights  at  whose 
extremities    his  equipoise    can    alone  be  pre- 
served.    This  centralization  of  power  is  a  main 
fault  of  what  must  be  called  the  new  constitu- 
tion.    The  line  of  ten   pounds  may  be  a  line 
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of  honest  intentions,  but  would  be  one  of  too 
unbalanced  a  temper,  and  too  homogeneous 
interests. 

From  the  disfranchisement  of  classes,  we  next 
come  to  the  allotment  of  the  elective  privilege 
amongst  individual  towns.  Here  the  noble  lord 
has  drawn  four  zones  of  algebraic  precision. 
They  are  as  follow  : — 

Boroughs,  whose  population  fell  in  1821 
below  two  thousand,  shall  lose  both  their  mem- 
bers ;  and  those  which  do  not  reach  four  thou- 
sand, shall  forfeit  one  half  of  their  privilege. 
From  this  line  upwards  to  ten  thousand, 
the  towns,  whether  boroughs  or  not,  remain  in 
statu  quo  of  representation,  returning  two  mem- 
bers or  none.  Above  this  upper  line,  many  new 
towns  obtain  one  member.  At  a  yet  higher 
amount,  the  double  franchise  is  again  granted. 

In  this  scheme  there  are  two  obvious  de- 
fects. In  the  ascending  ratio  of  these  elec- 
toral climates  you  rise,  through  the  scale  of 
population,  from  two  to  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants— from  the  single  franchise  to  the  complete 
one;  and  when  you  reach  ten  thousand,  you 
are  surprised  to  arrive  in  this  higher  latitude, 
with  an  increased  population,  not  at  an  increased 
franchise,  but  at  a  repetition  of  your  former 
ascent,    at  a  single  and  double  franchise,  on 
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the  scale  of  tens  of  thousands  now,  as  of  thou- 
sands formerly.  The  new  structure  is  thus 
formed  : 


Towns. 
4  Manchester    . 

Inhabitants. 
.   .      133,788 

Members. 
.    .   .      2 

3  Blackburn 

.   .       21,940 

.   .   .      1 

2  Malton 

4,005 

.  .   .     2 

1  Droitwich 

2,176 

.  .  .     1 

Would    Blackburn   and    the   collateral  new 
boroughs  long    remain  on  the  third  degree  of 
population,  yet  on  the  lowest  of  representation? 
So  much  appears  on  the  papers  laid  before  Par- 
liament. But  there  is  another  class  whose  names 
do  not  appear  there,  but  whose  claims  could 
not  long  be  unasserted.     Where  are  the  unre- 
presented towns  on  the  second  degree  of  popu- 
lation? Would  Newbury,  for  instance,  with  six 
or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  ask  for  no  mem- 
ber, when  its  equals  have  two  representatives, 
its  inferiors  one?    Claimants  of  this  class  there 
would  be,  perhaps  one  hundred  in  England.  Nor 
under  the  new  constitution  would  there  be  any 
grounds  of  refusal.     While  prescription  is  re- 
spected,   these   towns    have    no    claim ;    when 
reconstruction  is  admitted,  their  claim  is  unan- 
swerable.    This  measure  is,  by  its  patrons,  al- 
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leged  to  be  final.  That  it  would  sink  into  the 
ballot  and  general  suffrage,  is  doubted  by  few. 
Its  tendency  to  shift  sideward,  though  less 
noticed,  seems  equally  certain.  The  boroughs  of 
England  are,  after  all,  but  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen in  number.  Sixty  of  these  totally,  and  forty- 
six  partially,  (one  hundred  and  six  together,) 
one  half  of  our  whole  borough  constituency, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the  Attorney  General 
have  not  shrunk  from  disfranchising.  Thirty- 
one  they  have  added.  Do  they  think  that  those 
natural  irregularities  of  time,  which  they  would 
destroy,  are  weaker  and  less  binding  than  the 
lines  of  modern  anomaly,  with  which  they  dare 
to  map  out  the  English  constituency  ?  This 
bill  cannot  stand.  Either  you  must  respect 
ancient  rights,  providing  as  well  as  you  may 
for  growing  occasions  ;  or  you  must  at  once 
resolve  to  place  in  one  bag  all  the  borough 
franchises  of  this  kingdom,  and  to  make,  among 
all  towns,  new  and  old,  a  new  partition  of  the 
seats  in  your  new  chamber  of  delegates. 

Whenever  the  level  has  been  criticized,  at 
which  the  line  of  disfranchisement  runs, 
the  Ministers  have  answered: — There  is  no 
particular  merit  in  two  thousand,  or  demerit, 
we  admit,  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five,  but  a  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where.    The  main  scheme  consists,  indeed,  in 
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three  or  four  lines  for  the  endowment  or  destruc- 
tion of  boroughs  ;  in  one  more,  the  ten- pound 
line  for  the  qualification  of  individual  voters. 
But  why  did  the  committee  of  ministers  prede- 
termine any  line  of  borough  disfranchisement  ? 
Had  it  not  been  better,  even  in  their  view,  first 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  franchises  wanted, 
and  thereby  to  have  measured  the  amount  of 
the  confiscation  required  ?  Let  us  examine, 
however,  the  merits  of  the  lines  of  four  thou- 
sand, and  of  two  thousand,  which  they  thought 
it  wise  to  adopt.  How,  for  instance,  do  these 
lines  of  population  work  in  the  county  of  Wilts  ? 
We  there  find  certain  boroughs  which  fall, 
according  to  the  returns  of  1821,  into  the  fol- 
lowing ranks  : — 


BOROUGHS 

IN  WILTS. 

Two  Members. 

Inhabitants. 

Calne 

....      4,549 

One  Member.         Inhabitants. 

No  Member. 

Inhabitants, 

Chippenham    .  .     3,201 

Malmesbury.  ,  . 

1,322 

Marlborough   .  .     3,038 

Wootton  Basset 

1,701 

Wilton     ....     2,058 

Hindon 

830 

Westbury  ....     2,117 

Downton    ....     3,114 

By  the  rule  of  the  census,  we  see  that  Chip- 
penham and  Marlborough  lose  each  one  mem- 
ber, while  their  neighbour,  Calne,  is  unscathed; 
yet  Calne  is  by  far  the  least  considerable  town 
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of  the  three.  A  paper  was  laid  before  the 
House,  which  shows,  in  this  case,  the  fallacy 
of  the  ministerial  rule.  It  is  the  return  of 
houses  rated  at  ten  pounds  for  the  assessed 
taxes.  From  that  paper  are  extracted  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  :  — 


One  Member. 

10/.  Houses. 

No  Member.               10/.  Houses, 

Chippenham    . 

.  .      180 

Malmesbury    ....     75 

Marlborough  . 

.  .     140 

Wootton  Basset  ...     36 

Wilton  .... 

.   .       34 

Hindon 11 

Westbury    .  . 

.  .       14 

Dovvnton  .  .  . 

9 

Chippenham,  it  appears,  has  more  ten-pound 
householders  by  one  half  than  Calne  — 
Marlborough  has  more  also.  Now  these  are 
the  very  votes  which  the  Ministers  propose 
exclusively  to  establish  ;  but  they  actually  over- 
look the  new  franchise  they  would  create,  and 
give  two  members  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  of  their  own  voters  at  Calne — one  only  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  at  Chippenham. 
Yet  more;  the  numbers  are  in  every  borough  to 
be  filled  up  to  three  hundred  ;  so  that  setting  out 
from  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  houses  in 
Chippenham,  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  Calne,  you  bring  in  voters  from  neighbouring 
parishes ;    and   when  you   have  reached,    less 
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easily  at  Calne  than  at  Chippenham,  the  new 
standard  of  purity,  three  hundred,  you  give  one 
member  only  to  the  three  hundred  voters  of 
the  district  of  Chippenham,  but  two  members 
to  the  three  hundred  of  the  district  of  Calne. 
Compare  again  the  lists  of  the  boroughs  with 
one  member,  and  of  those  with  no  member  at 
all.  Malmesbury,  with  seventy-five  voters,  is 
blotted  out — Downton  with  nine  only  saves  one 
of  its  members.  Malmesbury  is  a  substantial 
town — Downton  a  straggling  village.  Wootton 
Basset  again,  with  thirty-six  ten-pound  houses, 
is  cashiered — Westbury,  with  fourteen  only, 
escapes. 

Thus  accurately  do  the  two  lines  of  popu- 
lation admeasure  the  electoral  capacities  of  the 
towns  which  are  scattered  over  the  county 
of  Wilts.  On  the  coast  of  a  neiohbourins: 
shire  are  pleasantly  situated,  almost  within 
mutual  view,  the  two  ancient  boroughs  of 
Christchurch  and  Lymington.  One  of  these 
towns  loses  a  member  by  the  sweeping  lines  of 
the  new  representative  code.  Lymington  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of  those 
householders,  whom  the  bill  marks  out  for  ex- 
clusive enfranchisement.  Christchurch  has  but 
eighty.  The  analogy  of  Wiltshire  is  so  strictly 
followed,  that  of  the  two  sister  towns,  Lyming- 
ton, with  one  hundred   and  eighty-nine  of  the 
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new  voters,  loses  a  member^  Christchurch,  with 
its  eighty,  preserves  both  representatives. 

The  following  extract  shows  the  large  scale 
on  which  this  principle,  drawn  from  population. 


does  wrong. 

One  Member. 

I. 

lOl.  Houses. 

Two  Members. 

10/.  Houses 

Dorchester    .  . 

.   .      231 

Wells 

.  .      173 

Guildford  .  .  . 

•   .     213 

Harwich     .  .  . 

.  .     170 

Totness    .... 

.   .     213 

Horsham    .  .  . 

.  .     165 

Wycombe  .  .  . 

.  .     206 

Rochester  .  .  . 

.  .     156 

Huntingdon     . 

.  ,     200 

Malton    .  .  .  . 

.  .     146 

Leominster    .  . 

.  .     195 

Calne 

.  .     124 

Truro  

.  .     190 

Christchurch   . 

.  .       80 

Honiton  .... 

.     189 

Wen  lock 

.  .       36 

Lymington    .  . 

.  .     189 

Chippenham   . 

.     180 

Evesham  .   .   . 

.     178 

Richmond    .  .  . 

.     175 

The  sixteen  boroughs  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  table  ought  surely,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  exchange  their  respective 
situations  on  the  two  columns.  Should  Guild- 
ford, Dorchester,  Huntingdon,  each  not  far 
from  the  new  complement,  should  they  be  bisect- 
ed, while  Wenlock,  Christchurch,  Calne,  Malton, 
are  sj)read  over  the  neighbouring  hundred,  until 
their  proportions  are  filled?  Are  these  the  loose 
calculations  according  to  which  English  county 
towns  should  be  dealt  with  ?     The  falsehood  of 
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the  law  of  which  you  take  as  the  basis  not  your 
own  assumed  burgesses,  the  payers  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen pound  rent^  but  scattered  hamlets  of  la- 
bourers whom  you  do  not  yourself  propose  to 
enfranchise,  is  shown  as  clearly  by  a  compari- 
son of  some  boroughs  which  stand  in  schedules 
A  and  B,  the  lists  of  the  totally  and  the  partly 
disfranchised.  But  first  let  us  hear  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal's  own  statement  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  operation  is  based.  The  following 
words  were  delivered  by  his  lordship  in  par- 
liament. 

"  In  fixing  upon  a  population  of  two  thousand 
inhabitants  as  the  line  inside  ichich  all  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  our  object  was  to  cut  off 
all  those  rotten  boroughs  for  which  there  could 
be  no  purifying  remedy  by  way  of  extension  of 
franchise.  It  was  not  because  the  boroughs, 
the  population  of  which  was  under  two  thou- 
sand, contained  but  few  electors  that  we  pro- 
posed to  lop  them  off,  but  because  ice  could  not 
possibly  extend  the  franchise  in  them,  so  as  to 
do  away  with  the  evils  of  the  close  borough 
nominee  system.  This  was  the  reason  why  I 
fixed  upon  the  Population  Returns  of  1821, 
and  not  from  any  attachment  to  a  particular 
number  or  theory." 

The  boroughs  below  two  thousand  are  lopped 
off  because  the  franchise  cannot  effectually  be 
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extended.     But  how  does  this  argument  tally 
with  the  following  extract  from  the  returns  ? 


No  Member. 
Woodstock  . 
Reigale  .  .  . 
Malrasbury  . 
Buckingham 
Midhurst  .  . 
Appleby  .  . 
Petersfield.  . 
VVareham  .  . 
Fowey    .  .  . 


II. 

Below  2,000.  Above  2,000. 

0/.  Houses.  One  Member,             10^  Houses. 

90  Grinslead 42 

78  Wilton 34 

75  St.  Ives 26 

75  Amersham 25 

65  Westbury 14 

65  St.  Gerraains    ...  13 

54  Downton 9 

53  Beeralston 1 

46 


His  lordsh 
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id  not  fix  on  the  line  of  two  thou- 
sand from  attachment  to  any  particular  number 
or  theory,  but  because  the  franchise  could  not 
be  extended  in  them  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
nominee  system.  But  if  the  franchise  could 
not  be  so  extended  in  Woodstock,  Reigate, 
Malmsbury,  Buckingham,  Midhurst,  Appleby, 
Petersfield,  Wareham,  Fowey — the  least  of 
which  boroughs  has  a  substratum  of  forty-six, 
the  first  of  no  less  than  ninety,  of  the  new  vo- 
ters— how  shall  it  be  so  extended  in  the  eight 
other  boroughs,  of  which  Beeralston  had  one 
such  vote  only — this  town  has  indeed  since  been 
conveyed  across  the  line  into  the  realm  of  total 
disfranchisement — but  of  which  Downton  has 
only  nine  such  men  for  a  commencement,  and 
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of  which  Grinstead,  the  most  populous,  retain- 
ing- one  member,  does  not  come  within  one  half 
of  Woodstock,  which  is  entirely  bereaved. 
Yet  the  bill  has  passed  the  second  reading",  in 
whose  schedules  these  nine  English  boroughs 
are  totally  deprived  of  their  privileges  at  the 
instigation  of  such  precarious  lawgivers. 

Nor  are  these  nine  the  only  boroughs  pent  up 
in  that  den  of  oblivion  schedule  A,  which  have 
reason  to  complain  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
placed  there.  For  one  of  their  prosecutors,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  has  said,  as  we  have  seen, 
**  We  lopped  off  these  boroughs,  the  population 
of  which  was  under  two  thousand,  because  we 
could  not  possibly  extend  the  franchise  in  them 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  the  close 
borough  system." 

They  are  lopped  off,  because  they  could  not 
form  the  centre  of  a  new  electoral  circle.  The 
number  of  the  remaining  voters  would  be  too 
inconsiderable.  No  boroughs  can  be  spared 
whose  voters  are  too  few  to  tenant  the  capital 
of  our  enfranchised  arrondissemens.  *'  Our 
new  system  does  not  admit  of  such  an  anoma- 
ly,"— thus  speaks  by  its  organ  the  constitutive 
committee  of  ministers.  The  principle  is  ex- 
cellent, and  has  been  doubtless  adhered  to.  Now 
in  the  list  of  boroughs  allowed  to  subsist  on  the 
new  footing  apart  from  Beeralston,  we  find  no 
less  than  five,  in  none  of  which  would  the  ten 
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pound  voters  exceed  twenty-six.  This  is  there- 
fore a  fundamental  number  recognized  by  the 
new  code.  Twenty-six,  twenty-five,  fourteen, 
thirteen,  and  even  nine,  at  St.  Ives,  Amersham, 
Westbury,  St.  Germains,  and  Downton,  are  the 
sufficient  patriarchs  of  these  elective  communi- 
ties. Twenty-six  must  be  therefore  abundant. 
We  may  now  then  by  this  warrant  of  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  release  more  inmates  of  sche- 
dule A  from  the  fear  of  excision  by  which 
they  are  tormented.  All  accused  towns,  whose 
numbers  exceed  twenty-six,  are  absolved.  The 
following  is  a  third  list  of  boroughs,  wliich  the 
government  by  its  own  consistency  will  be 
bound  to  restore. 

III. 

No  Member.  One  Member. 

Hedon 44  St.  Ives 26 

Okehampton  ...  42  Amersham 25 

Plympton 39  Westbury 14 

Bishop's  Castle .  .  38  St.  Germain     ....     J  3 

Lostwithiel  ....  37  Downton 9 

Minehead 36 

Wootton  Basset    .  36 

Seaford 36 

Saltash 34 

Callington    ...  32 

Aldeburgh    ....  31 

Stockbridge  ....  31 

Eye 29 

These  thirteen  must  be  released,  for  the  only 
cause  of  detention  alleged  by  the   Lord  Privy 
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Seal  falls  to  the  ground,  by  his  own  showing  and 
his  own  proceeding  elsewhere.  What  then  will 
be  the  results  of  this  gaol  delivery?  Twelve 
boroughs  are  named  in  our  first  list,  nine  in  our 
second,  and  thirteen  in  our  third,  in  all  thirty- 
two,  who  may  be  guilty,  but  who  have  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  have  there 
heard  their  sentence  twice  read  by  the  Crown's 
law  officers  upon  false  allegations. 

Other  towns  also  have  a  distinct  ground  of 
appeal.  The  boundaries  of  the  parish  it  is 
well  known  often  exceed  those  of  the  borough. 
In  the  hasty  returns  on  which  the  disfranchising 
part  of  the  Bill  was  framed,  the  distinction  was 
overlooked,  though  in  the  award  of  the  privi- 
lege, the  broader  limits  have  been  assumed. 
Corrected  documents  have  been  called  for,  and 
by  their  information,  five  boroughs,  Bucking- 
ham, Malmsbury,  Reigate,  Okehampton,  Salt- 
ash,  (the  four  latter  we  have  already  set 
free,)  but  five  appear  to  have  been  inserted 
in  schedule  A,  the  list  of  abolition,  which  as 
parishes  would  save  one  of  their  members  ;  and 
no  less  than  ten,  Clitheroe,  Cockermouth, 
Helston,  Truro,  Leominster,  Morpeth,  Northal- 
lerton, Westbury,  Wycombe,  and  Tamworth, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  moiety  whose  parochial 
dimensions  would  not  pass  into  schedule  B 
through  the  apertures  of  the  ministerial   sieve. 
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Of  these  fifteen  towns,  six  have  been  dismissed 
by  a  former  acquittal.  If  the  remaining  nine 
can  make  out  their  cases,  there  will  be  forty- 
one  of  the  hundred  and  seven  condemned  bo- 
roughs, that  show  cause,  from  the  very  words 
of  their  prosecutors,  why  sentence  of  death 
or  mutilation  should  not  be  inflicted  upon  them. 

Smaller  marks  of  the  same  precipitation  are, 
throughout  the  bill,  visible. 

This  ill  speed  has  had  a  singular  effect  in 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  of  Cornwall.  Bo- 
roughs whose  voters  are  less  than  three  hun- 
dred are  to  be  stretched  until  they  reach  that 
complement.  But  such  is  the  dearth  of  taxed 
houses  on  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
moors  of  Cornwall,  that  the  boroughs  of 
this  bill  would  spread  themselves  until — as  the 
voter  for  the  town  would  in  future,  very  properly, 
have  no  voice  for  the  county— there  would  be 
left  in  Cornwall  but  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  in  Wiltshire  but  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  of  those  taxable  houses,  for  which  free- 
holder, copyholder,  or  leaseholder,  could  become 
the  constituent  of  the  two  half-knights  of  either 
half-shire.  This  partition,  indeed,  of  the  coun- 
ties, however  convenient  in  some  cases  may  be 
the  two  additional  members,  seems,  on  the 
whole,  ill-advised.  It  is  not  well  to  break  down 
old  demarcations.     We  want  no  departmental 
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division  of  England.  The  landed  interest  might 
have  been  equally  fortified,  if  a  certain  number 
of  boroughs  had  been  thrown  into  the  hundred. 
The  absence  of  the  members  for  important 
counties  would  be  a  loss  of  weight  that  could 
scarcely  be  made  good  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests in  the  present  House,  by  the  accession  of 
numbers.  As  for  the  future  assembly,  no  no- 
minal strength  could  support  that  interest  within 
it  for  two  years. 

The  mode  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
is  again  a  line  of  population.  Above  the 
line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-thousand  souls, 
the  representation  of  each  county  is  dou- 
bled ;  below  it  no  change  whatever  is  made. 
This  regulation  seems  arbitrary.  Why  should 
Cumberland,  standing  at  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  thousand,  acquire  two  members — Dorset,  at 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  not  obtain 
the  boon  ev^en  of  one?  But  more,  we  have 
seen  what  fallacious  guides  are  these  population 
returns  to  the  electoral  capacities  of  our  bo- 
roughs. Let  us  apply  the  test  which  the  minis- 
ters teach  us,  the  gauge  of  ten  pound  houses, 
to  the  political  contents  of  the  counties.  It 
will  serve  equally  here  to  detect  the  rash- 
ness of  a  constitutive  cabinet.  The  two  short 
columns  below  contain  lists  of  some  counties 
which  have  overtopped,  and  of  some  which 
have  fallen  short  of  the  ministerial  standard. 

D 
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Four  Members. 
Nottingham  . 
Derby  .  .  .  . 
Salop  .  .  .  . 
Northampton 
Cumberland  . 


10/.  Houses. 
1,510 
1,480 
1,466 
1,215 
945 


Two  Members.  lOL  Houses. 

Herts 2,890 

Berks     1,689 

Oxford 1,219 

Cambridge     ...     1,180 


From  these  amounts  such  houses  as  stand 
within  boroughs  have  been  excluded.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  these  false  levels  of  the 
government  surveyors,  which,  the  stream  once 
admitted,  readily  flows  over.  But  why,  we  must 
ask  them,  when  you  say  that  your  basis  is  pro- 
perty, when  your  exclusive  staple  is  the  house- 
holder of  ten  pounds,  why  do  you  give  two 
members  to  Nottinghamshire,  which  has  little 
more  than  one  half  of  those  moderate  tenements 
that  cover  the  county  of  Hertfordshire?  why 
are  you  so  lavish  to  Cumberland,  which  stands 
at  nine  hundred  and  forty-five— so  niggard  to- 
wards the  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  houses  of 
Cambridgeshire?  Why  did  you  not  examine 
your  own  plans  before  you  laid  the  pickaxe  to 
our  ancient  foundations  ? 

As  for  the  mode  in  which  this  division  of 
shires  and  extension  of  boroughs  is  to  be 
effected,  the  House  was  astonished  when  the 
minister  proposed  that  it  should  be  super- 
intended by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, that  is,  by  a  delegation  from  the  mi- 
nisterial   body.      The  government  should   not 
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have  exposed  itself  to  the  suspicions  with 
which  such  an  authority  must  unavoidably 
cover  it.  On  the  partition  of  a  county  by 
east  and  by  west,  or  by  north  and  by  south, 
or  still  more  on  the  sinuosities  of  the  elective 
meridian,  the  preponderance  of  this  or  that 
interest  might  wholly  depend.  But  in  the 
boroughs  the  case  is  far  worse.  All  boroughs 
not  containing  three  hundred  ten-pound  house- 
holders, are  by  the  bill  to  receive  from  another 
Privy  Council  Committee  the  addition,  without 
restriction,  of  "  any  parish  situate  within  such 
borough,  or  thereto  adjoiningy  Now  in  the  West 
of  England  is  a  borough,  at  present  under  the 
influence  of  a  gentleman  of  Tory  principles  ; 
its  voters  fall  below  the  ministerial  standard. 
On  one  side  of  this  borough,  '*  thereto  adjoin- 
ing" is  a  parish  whose  owner  is  a  Whig ; 
on  the  other  side  "  thereto  adjoining,''  is  a 
parish  whose  owner  is  a  Tory.  To  which- 
ever parish  that  borough  is  wedded,  the 
proprietor,  Whig  or  Tory,  becomes  patron  of  the 
reformed  constituency.  How  shall  a  committee 
of  Whig  ministers  draw  the  settlements  of  this 
union,  fairly  for  themselves  or  for  the  public  ? 
Yet  the  following  list  contains  no  less  than 
eighty  English  boroughs,  whose  voters  fall 
below  the  ministerial  standard  of  three  hun- 
dred,   in    many    by    the    disfranchisement  of 

1)  2 
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freemen,  scot  and  lot  voters,  or  potwallopers, 
which  boroughs  are  subject  to  be  thrown  into 
neighbouring  parishes  at  the  discretion  of  the 
ministerial  tribunal. 


Abingdon 148 

Agmondesliam  ...  25 

Andover 207 

Anindel 120 

Asliburton 54 

Banbury 169 

Bewdley 121 

Bodmin 139 

Bridport 146 

Bedford 209 

BridgnorQi 220 

Chi])penbam    ....  180 

Clitheroe 60 

Cockermoutb  ....  101 

Calne 124 

Cirencester 261 

Christcburcb  ....  80 

Dartmoutb 234 

Dorcbester 231 

Devizes 245 

Dover     273 

Downton 9 

Droitwich     69 

Evesbain 178 

Grimsby 94 

Grantbam 228 

Grinstead 42 

Guildford 213 

Helston     112 


Haverfordwest    .  .  241 

Honiton 189 

Hertford 273 

Horsham 165 

Huntingdon     ....  200 

Hyth(i 77 

Knaresborougb  .  .  .  203 

Lewes.  , 230 

Ludlow 292 

Launceston 93 

Leominster 195 

Lyskeard 95 

Lyme  Regis    ....  135 

Lymington 189 

Malton 146 

Maldon 133 

JNIonmoutb 293 

Marlborough  ....  140 

Marlow 75 

Morpeth 162 

Newcastle  -  under  - 

Lyne     267 

North  Allerton  ...  107 
Newport,     Isle     of 

Wight 270 

Peterborough  ....  245 

Pemyn 112 

Pontefract 184 

Poole 298 
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Ripon     195  Tewkesbury    ....  262 

RocLester 156         Thetford 77 

Richmond 175         Tiverton 255 

Rye     95         Tbirsk 75 

St.Germains  ....  13         Totness 213 

Stives 26         Truro 190 

St.  Albans 286         Wells     173 

Sandwich 125         Wenlock 36 

Shaftesbury 75  Wallingford    ....  124 

Sudbury 108         Westbury 14 

Tavistock 269         Wilton 34 

Tamworth 137         Wycombe 206 

How  shall  the  Privy  Council  superintend 
and  direct,  without  suspicion  of  partiality,  the 
patching,  the  mending,  the  eking  out  of  these 
eighty  English  boroughs,  which,  by  the  disfran- 
chisements of  the  bill,  would  sink  below  the 
new  line,  and  would  be  brought  up  to  receive 
their  complement,  at  any  quarter  of  the  winds, 
before  the  committee  of  ministers  ?  And  what 
after  all  does  the  bill  attain  in  these  smaller 
boroughs  by  destroying  on  one  side  corpora- 
tions, on  the  other  freemen  and  potwallopers — 
by  bringing  the  town  before  the  Privy  Council 
that  from  their  hands  it  may  receive  its  ap- 
pendages ?  The  borough  whose  patron's  in- 
fluence is  uncontested  may  be  destroyed  ; 
though  Newark  and  Stamford  will  undergo, 
it  seems,  an  opposite  change  ;  but  what  do  you 
gain  in  exchange  ?  You  gain  that  very  borough 
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of  three  hundred  persons  in  the  lower  extreme 
of  the  middle  class,  which,  as  a  noble  lord 
much  conversant  in  committees  on  delinquent 
boroughs,  assured  the  writer,  is  the  very  con- 
stituency, which  his  experience  tells  him,  is 
most  likely  to  come  before  a  tribunal  of  Par- 
liament.- 

The  bill  is  moreover  rash,  but  not  bold ;  its 
principle  is  concession  to  temper,  not  con- 
viction of  evil :  the  details  are  such  as  spring 
from  that  principle.  It  gives  what  was  not 
asked ;  but  to  take  away  is  more  than  it  dares. 
Influence  is  cut  down,  because  its  possessors 
are  boroughmongers — corporations,  because  they 
are  jobbers.  The  franchise  is  scattered  widely 
among  those  whom  it  calls  the  middle  class, 
with  what  justice  we  shall  soon  see  ;  but  when 
it  reaches  the  potwalloper,  whose  suffrage  is  no 
longer  safe,  because  the  equipoise  is  removed, 
it  takes  av/ay  the  franchise  indeed,  but  it  bribes 
him  with  life  interest  to  give  up  the  perpetual 
right  of  his  class.  The  potwalloper's  surrender  is 
not  indeed  selfish,  since  he  may  well  believe 
that  power  which  has  come  so  low,  will 
soon  of  right  come  to  him.  Yet,  on  what  plea 
is  the  aristocracy  disfranchised  at  once,  the 
populace  but  in  reversion?  Why  is  the  politi- 
cal weight  removed  from  above,  and  increased 
in   the   centre,    ere    it   be    diminished   below  ? 
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Not  for  vested  rights — these,  we  are  told  from 
the  treasury-bench,  are  but  parchment  and  wax. 
But  if  right  do  not  enter,  then  ought  we  at  once 
or  never,  to  disfranchise  the  freeman  and  pot- 
walloper.  If  public  safety  demand  from  him  his 
privilege,  he  must  be  more  dangerous  now, 
while  the  constitution  is  new,  than  when  it  has 
settled,  as  the  Whigs  hope  it  will,  peacefully 
on  its  new  basis.  Disarm  him  then  now,  while 
your  revolution  is  young,  and  its  issue  at  best 
precarious,  or  leave  him  undisturbed  in  your 
new  settlement,  whatever  name  that  may  bear. 
The  clause  of  the  bill  which  receives  the 
most  unanimous  blame,  and  is  indeed  the  least 
excusable  ingredient  in  this  attempt  to  seduce 
national  virtue,  is  the  assumption  of  ten  pounds 
of  house-rent  as  the  universal  standard  of  fran- 
chise. The  member  for  Preston  defended  the 
privileges  of  the  weavers,  who  are  his  consti- 
tuents, by  asserting-  that  they  are  far  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  new  voters.  Again,  an  indi- 
vidual, who  had  admitted  during  some  time  all 
the  applications  made  to  him  for  relief,  in  a 
large  midland  city,  informed  the  writer,  that 
such  distressed  persons  are  many  of  them  in 
the  yearly  payment  of  this  new  qualification. 
They  paid  ten  pounds  of  rent,  they  partitioned 
to  lodgers  more  needy  than  themselves  two- 
thirds  of  their  dwelling ;  and  if  this  bill  passes. 
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they  will  belong  to  tlie  potential  class  of  the 
constituent  body  of  England. 

When  the  noble  mover  of  the  present  bill 
proposed  in  opposition  to  enfranchise  some 
large  manufacturing  towns,  did  his  inquiries  in 
Manchester  or  Birmingham  lead  him  to  under- 
take the  suggestion  of  a  rate  lower  than  twenty, 
or  at  the  least  fifteen  pounds  yearly  ?  One  indeed 
well  acquainted  with  these  and  with  the  other 
manufacturing  towns,  has  stated,  that  a  general 
franchise  lower  than  thirty  pounds  yearly,  would 
be  in  itself  a  revolution.  If  our  Rulers  could  not 
venture  to  instil  into  their  subjects,  from  their 
cornucopia  of  political  power,  one  grain  of  loyal 
forbearance — if  the  ten-pound  householders  must 
not  be  offended,  why  did  they  not,  instead  of  fix- 
ing the  standard,  rather  leave  open  to  Parliament 
the  task  which  was  too  much  for  their  firmness; 
why  did  they  throw  on  the  House  the  odium  of 
intercepting  the  bribe,  whose  proffer  they  dared 
not  withhold,  from  whose  completion  their 
friends  already  profess  that  they  are  disposed  to 
recede. 

Such  are  some  particulars  of  the  measure 
which  the  populace  are  instructed  by  ministe- 
rial journals  to  extort  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament — "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill ;"  on  whose  passive  enact- 
ment, they  arc  bid  to  insist.     Of  its  provisions 
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they  know  nothing.  They  look  but  to  the  abo- 
lition of  close  boroughs,  and  of  that  profligate 
expenditure,  whose  phantom  stalks  only  in  the 
absence  of  clear  information ;  they  look  also 
indeed  to  the  half  million  of  votes,  whose  vaunt 
has  been  our  ministers'  best  and  last  argument 
in  each  failing  debate.  Let  us  hear  the  noble 
mover  of  the  bill,  in  his  first  exposition  to 
Parliament,  draw  that  picture  of  wholesale  en- 
franchisement, which,  while  it  would  bribe  the 
country,  pretends  to  daunt  the  resistance  of  the 
House  by  such  a  combined  array  of  personal 
interests. 

**  I  will  now  state  the  number  of  additional 
persons,  who  will  be  entitled  to  votes  for  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  boroughs,  under  this  bill : — ■ 

The  numbers  in  towns  and  boroughs  in  England  al- 
ready sending  members,  will  be  increased  by        .  110,000 
The  electors  of  new  towns  in  England,  I  estimate  at  50,000 
Electors  in  London,  who  will  obtam  the  right  of 

voting 95,000 

Increase  of  electors  in  Scotland            .         .         .     .  60,000 

In  Ireland,  perhaps 40,000 

Increase  in  the  counties  of  England,  (at  least)           .  100,000 

"  These  numbers,  at  least,  will  be  entitled  to 
vote  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  calculate  that 
there  will  be  added  at  least  500,000  persons  to 
the  number  now  exercising  the  right  of  return- 
ing members  to  this  House."  All  these,  it  was 
added,  will  have  a  valuable  stake  in  the  country. 

This  half  million  being  the  weight  which  is 
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tied  round  the  necks  of  those  who  dare  to  oppose 
the  specific  reform  of  the  ministers,  it  becomes 
our  interest  to  look  narrowly  into  its  items. 

First  we  may  observe,  that  the  summing  of 
the  items  set  down  is  not  perfectly  accurate. 
Their  amount  is  not  half  a  million,  but  four 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand;,  a  sum  less 
by  very  nearly  one-tenth.  With  this  smaller 
amount  of  455,000,  which  alone  is  presented 
to  us,  we  may  be  contented  to  deal. 

The  first  item  is  an  addition  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  to  the  number  of  voters  in 
English  boroughs,  already  returning  members 
to  Parliament.  Let  us  turn  to  the  imperfect 
accounts  of  this  matter,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons.  From  these 
papers  the  following  estimate  is  extracted. 


Fifty-four  Boroughs,  be- 
tween 2,000  and  4,000 
Inhabitants  . 

Other  ancient  Boroughs, 
above  4,000  Inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  Metro- 
polis and  of  the  enfran- 
chised Hundreds  . 


We  have  seen  that  the  increase  of  voters  in 
these  antient  boroughs,  is  stated  by  the  mi- 
nister at  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  Now 
the  writer  cannot  calculate  from  the  parliamen- 
tary papers   the  whole  future  constituency   of 


Present  Num- 

Future amount  of 

ber  of  Electors. 

Voters.at  10/.  rent. 

Increase. 

14,000 

17,000     3,000 

Decrease. 

95,000 

68,000     27,000 

109,000 

85,000     24,000 
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these  ancient  towns  at  more  than  eighty-five, 
thousand,*  as  above  stated.  But  if  we  grant  to 
the    noble   lord    that  his  voters,    on  the    new 


*  The  constituency  of  the  boroughs  which  lose  one  member 
would  be  raised  from  14,000  to  17,000.  The  voters  of  the  whole 
of  the  boroughs  which  retain  their  members,  would  be  dimi- 
nished from  95,000  to  68,000.     The  list  of  those  particular 


Dughs,  whose  voters  would  be  reduced,  is  as  fc 

Hows : — 

Abingdon 

253 

148 

Arundel         .             ... 

348 

120 

Barnstaple 

522 

344 

Bedford 

914 

209 

Berwick         .             ... 

1,143 

415 

Beverley 

1,420 

328 

Boston             .             ... 

503 

446 

Bridgnorth             j 

986 

220 

Bridgewater 

460 

452 

Bristol 

6,388 

5,022 

Canterbury 

1.988 

667 

Carlisle 

850 

587 

Carmarthen 

633 

327 

Chester 

1,504 

1,040 

Chichester 

768 

456 

Cirencester 

573 

261 

Colchester 

1,406 

612 

Coventry 

2,763 

953 

Cardigan 

1,096 

37 

Dover 

1,866 

273 

Denbigh 

546 

89 

Durham 

937 

448 

Evesliam 

427 

178 

Gloucester 

1,703 

760 

Grimsby 

394 

94 

Grantham 

864 

228 

Haverfordwest 

500 

241 

Hereford 

884 

617 

Hertford 

659 

273 
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footing,  will  reach,  as  he  states,  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  where  are  the  one  hundred 
and  nine  thousand  who  now  vote  in  these  ancient 


Hull            .            ... 

2,299 

2,136 

Honiton            . 

447 

189 

Ipswich 

1,003 

592 

Leominster 

701 

195 

Lancaster 

2,490 

554 

Leicester 

4,781 

855 

Lewes 

626 

230 

Lincoln 

1,233 

434 

Lichfield 

7C3 

321 

Maldon 

3,113 

133 

Maidstone 

752 

685 

Malton 

456 

146 

Marlow 

381 

75 

Newark 

1,362 

351 

Newcastle-under-Lyne 

773 

267 

Newcastle  on  Tyne 

.     4,000 

2,916 

Northampton 

1,919 

691 

Norwich 

4,202 

2,316 

Nottingham 

4,051 

1,436 

Oxford 

1,779 

1,460 

Penryn 

429 

112 

Pembroke 

1,401 

117 

Peterborough 

548 

245 

Pontefract 

806 

184 

Preston 

7,122 

976 

Rochester 

841 

156 

St.  Ives        .             .         .         . 

316 

26 

St.  Albans 

623 

286 

Sandwich 

955 

125 

Stafford 

864 

190 

Sudbury 

730 

108 

Stamford 

667 

340 

Tamworth 

470 

137 

Taunton 

739 

336 

Tewkesbury 

318 

262 

Wells 

308 

173 
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boroughs  ?  It  will  be  said  that  their  votes  are 
reserved  to  them  for  their  lives.  But  we  must 
observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  arrange- 
ment is  temporary.  Now  this  temporary  ar- 
rangement is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  official  re- 
formers, a  defect  in  the  scheme,  or  it  would  be 
made  permanent.  This  increase  then,  as  far  as 
the  mere  augmentation  of  number  carries  us,  is 
to  themselves  a  matter,  not  of  delight,  but  of 
regret.  But  it  may  be  said^  You  add  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  ten  pound-householders, 
who  are  all  men  with  a  stake  in  the  country, 
and  will  steady  your  system  for  ever.  We  have 
seen  reason  to  fear  that  the  situation  of  all  these 
individuals  is  by  no  means  of  that  Burgher-like 
independence  which  the  new  constitution  sup- 
poses. But  again,  I  would  ask,  are  these  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  voters,  who  are  brought 
up  to  the  hustings,  men,  none  of  whom  ever  en- 


Weymouth 
Worcester 
Yarmouth 
58  York 


Total 


745 

490 

2,173 

909 

1,702 

420 

3,715 

1,589 

98,000 

38,000 

By  comparing  the  two  sums,  we  find  that  in  the  above 
sixty-nine  boroughs  sixty  thousand  franchises,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  would  in  the  end  be  taken  away.  About 
five  thousand  new  voters  might  be  introduced,  in  order  that 
the  complement  of  three  hundred  should  be  made  up. 
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joyed  a  franchise  before  ?  Would  the  framers  of 
the  new  constitution  undertake  to  assert  that 
two-thirds  of  these  denizens  of  old  boroughs 
were  not  ancient  partakers  of  election  convivia- 
lities ?  At  Bristol,  for  instance,  six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  voters  are  given  by  the 
return  of  the  poll :  one  thousand  two  hundred  are 
stated  to  be  non-resident ;  there  remain,  there- 
fore, five  thousand  inhabitant,  freemen.  Now 
five  thousand  is  precisely  the  number  of  ten- 
pound  householders  which  the  bill  would  enfran- 
chise. Is  the  noble  lord  sure,  when  he  speaks  en- 
thusiastically of  his  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
new  guardians  of  the  new  constitution,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  five  thousand  supporters 
for  instance,  are  not  members  of  the  old  clubs, 
which  have  long  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  physical  contests  of  the  Bristol  elections  ? 
But  the  framers  of  the  measure  may  turn  round 
with  this  answer  : — **  If  these  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  are  new  voters,  they  are  new 
friends  of  the  state.  If  most  of  them  are  old 
acquaintances,  why  do  you  fear  them  ?  What 
is  the  distinction  between  the  old  constitution 
and  ours  ?"  There  is  this  difference  between 
the  two  bodies  of  men.  In  the  present  con- 
stituency there  is  gradation  of  rank  ;  there  are 
aristocratical  influences  :  there  are  corporations. 
In  the  proposed   system  there  would  be  equa- 
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lity  ;  the  power  would  be  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  numerous  and  the  least 
wealthy.  Our  political  army  has  ranks  and  has 
leaders :  yours  is  an  unorganized  multitude. 
Your  first  item,  then,  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  new  allies,  are  many  of  them  by  no 
means  now  unknown  to  the  state.  A  large 
portion  of  them  are  now  graduated  and  subor- 
dinate powers.  The  whole  of  them  would  be 
your  masters,  and  would  not  be  their  own. 
Of  these  first  hundred  thousand  voters  arrayed 
under  the  Bill  by  his  Majesty's  ministry,  a  large 
part  have,  in  fact,  the  franchise  already,  another 
part,  the  yearly  value  of  whose  dwelling  estab- 
lishes a  real  stake  in  the  country,  may  gradually 
be  enfranchised ;  the  whole  amount  is  what 
none  but  the  present  servants  of  the  Crown 
would  have  ventured  to  propose  as  this  country's 
unchecked,  unbalanced  centre  of  power.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  fifty  thousand  sup- 
posed voters  for  the  towns  named  to  be  enfran- 
chised. Some  of  these  may  be  created  boroughs 
at  once,  others  by  a  gradual  provision  ;  but  none 
of  them  at  the  delusive  ministerial  standard  of 
suffrage. 

The  next  item  put  forth  by  our  government 
in  its  canvassing  sheet  of  allurements,  is  a  pro- 
mise of  eight  members  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
Metropolis.     This  grant  has  a  fault  common  to 
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many  parts  of  the  bill :  it  was  quite  unexpected 
by  the  Tories,  by  the  Whigs,  and  by  the  in- 
vented constituency.  In  unrepresented  Mary- 
le-bone,  there  are  denizened  no  less  than  thirty- 
four  members.  The  want  of  a  representative 
was  suggested  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  to 
Rotherhithe  by  the  new  government,  who 
must  therefore  have  inferred,  from  the  average 
result  of  the  metropolitan  elections,  that  they 
are  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  moderate 
and  conservative  members  of  Parliament.  After 
all,  ninety-five  thousand,  one-fifth  of  the  half 
million  of  new  voters  arrayed  in  support  of  the 
bill,  are  enlisted  by  this  slight,  though  objec- 
tionable clause.  Since,  however,  the  offer  has 
come  from  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  a  mode- 
rate measure  of  change  might  in  part  fulfil  this 
their  gratuitous  pledge,  if  it  be  not,  for  the  sake 
of  all  parties,  better  withheld.  As  for  the  hun- 
dred thousand  copy  and  leaseholders,  no  one 
would  regret  to  see  them  enfranchised. 

We  find,  then,  on  examining  this  physical  ar- 
gument, the  half  million  of  new  voters,  on  whom 
the  ministers  call  for  support  of  their  arguments, 
that  it  is  not  very  formidable  in  defence  of  their 
specific  plan ;  that  forty-five  thousand  are  unac- 
counted for ;  that  a  hundred  thousand,  copy- 
holders, if  so  many  there  be,  may  be  admitted  at 
once  by  any  moderate  measure,  to  vote  for  the 
counties  ;   that  to  ninety  thousand  more  is  by 
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the  bill  promised,  but  the  invisible  fraction  of  a 
metropolitan  suffrage;  and  that  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  new  voters  in  ancient  boroughs 
can  by  no  means  be  all  of  them  new ;  and  that 
if  they  were  new,  and  were  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand,  not  seventy-four  thousand,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  returns,  they  would  but 
take  place  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  old 
voters;  all  of  whom  would  be  in  themselves, 
or  their  successors,  under  that  supposition, 
disfranchised.  In  the  English  reform  bill, 
there  remain  but  the  fifty  thousand  voters  for  new 
boroughs,  and  in  this  last  item,  too,  as  the  mi' 
nisters  themselves  would  hardly  insist  on  the 
ten  pounds  franchise,  a  considerable  part  of 
their  proposal  might  probably,  in  other  hands, 
without  that  bill,  be  safely,  if  gradually,  effected. 
An  analysis  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  numbers 
would  show  a  similar  fallacy  in  the  votes 
created  by  the  respective  measures. 

The  ultima  ?'atio,  then,  of  the  treasury,  the 
nominal  halfmillion,may,  some  of  them,  be  called 
on  by  personal  motives  to  advocate  a  change 
in  the  representation,  but  even  those  voices 
are  by  no  means  pledged  to  this  precipitate 
bill. 

Moderate  reform,  then,  is  still  left  open  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  country :  it  may  even 
grow  out  of  this  bill,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  blind 
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disfranchisement  of  boroughs  be  not  allowed, 
if  the  forfeiture  be  not  enacted  before  the  ex- 
tent of  the  grant  shall  be  fixed.  Some  fran- 
chises it  might  be  wise  at  once  to  accord  by  a 
temporary  increase  of  the  parliamentary  roll. 
But  under  no  view  should  a  seductive  surplus 
of  unapplied  franchises  needlessly  lie  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Minister,  in  an  exchequer  of 
representation. 

Moderate  reform  must  now  be  considered 
step  by  step,  and  two  main  principles  must 
govern  its  conduct.  Reform  cannot  be  mode- 
rate, unless  it  be  gradual  in  inquiry,  in  enact- 
ment, in  execution.  Reform  cannot  be  sound, 
unless  it  be  constitutional.  The  House,  gra- 
dually restored,  must  not  be  borne  along  the 
airy  lines  of  a  theory,  nor  poised  upon  the 
unstable  pivot  of  a  single  class,  though  that 
class  be  the  central  one  ;  it  must  be  drawn  out 
and  based  according  to  the  ancient  analogy  of 
our  representation,  on  the  collateral  levels  of 
higher,  of  middle,  of  more  extended  constitu- 
encies, balancing  and  supporting  each  other. 
From  this  bill  time  and  constitutional  analogy 
are  excluded  alike.  The  bill,  therefore,  must  be 
rejected. 

It  must  be  rejected  because,  despising 
these  two  obvious  counsellors,  it  granted  far 
more  than   the  occasion  required  ;    because  it 
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involves  a  degree  of  change  which  must  shake 
all  our  institutions  ;  because  it  cannot  be  final, 
but  must  sink  deeper  into  ballot  and  unlimited 
suffrage ;  because  it  must  spread  wider  into  a 
general  repartition  of  franchises ;  because  its 
provisions  are  hasty  and  self-contradictory ; 
because,  diminishing  gratuitously  the  numbers 
of  the  House,  it  gives  to  Ireland  a  prepon- 
derance contrary  to  the  articles  of  Union  be- 
tween the  two  countries  ;  because  it  surrenders 
the  borough  representation  of  Ireland  to  one  or 
two  demagogues ;  because  it  abolishes  the  gra- 
duated scale  of  large  and  of  smaller  consti- 
tuencies, placing  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  interest ;  because,  while  it  removes,  at 
once,  superior  influence,  it  is  afraid  to  touch  the 
lower  power,  which  is  no  longer  balanced ;  be- 
cause, in  this  great  and  not  deliberate  change,  its 
empiric  instruments  are  laid,  not  on  one  wheel, 
but  on  the  prime  mover,  not  on  a  foot,  or  a  hand, 
but  on  the  heart ;  not  on  the  vestry  of  a  parish, 
but  on  a  governing  power  of  the  state  ;  because, 
in  changing  the  constitution  of  that  power,  it 
would  also  change,  suddenly,  the  materials  of 
which  the  power  is  compacted  ;  would  bring 
together  in  the  House  of  Commons  men  unac- 
quainted with  public  aflairs,  and  therefore  de- 
sirous of  fresh  innovations  ;  because,  by  sweep- 
ing away  the  old  conservative  party,   it  would. 
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like  the  famous  measure  of  a  former  Whig 
ministry,  take  from  the  King  the  constitutional 
choice  of  his  servants  ;  because,  by  establishing 
a  party,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Peers, 
the  Church,  and  the  Crown,  this  bill  would  go 
far  to  convert  a  free  MONARCHy  into  a  des- 
potic REPUBLIC. 
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TO    THE    PEOPLE. 


**  As  to  the  Whigs,  we  plainly  and  in  the  face  of  the  people  of 
England  deny  that  the  country  looks  to  them  as  its  saviours  in 
any  great  emergency.  The  experience  of  nearly  fifty  years  has 
proved  to  the  people  of  England  the  real  character  of  this  party. 
At  once  haughty  and  pusillanimous,  rash  and  short  sighted ; 
noisy  Democrats  when  out  of  office,  insolent  Aristocrats  when  in; 
ignorant  of  the  noble  qualities  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
timid  depreciators  of  their  glory  ;  while  they  are  ever  vehement 
and  ready  to  applaud  the  efforts  and  magnify  the  successes  of 
foreigners.  Such  are  the  men  whom  we  are  told  England  is  to 
regard  with  veneration  and  affection." — Times  Newspaper. 


My  Friends, 

My  object,  in  this  Letter,  is  to  prove  to  you, 
beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute,  that  this  Reform  Bill, 
from  which  you  have  been  taught  to  expect  so 
much  benefit,  is,  as  Jar  as  you  are  concerned,  2i 
wicked  delusion  and  fraud;  the  last  of  these  terms 
is,  I  know,  a  very  hard  name,  and  yet  if  you  will 
be  reasonable  and  read  what  I  have  written,  I  un- 
dertake to  convince  you  that  it  is  fully  called  for;  I 
undertake  to  convince  you  that  this  bill,  so  far  from 
increasing  the  power  of  the  people,  robs  them  of 
the  power  they  now  possess,  and  that  it  was  intro- 


duced  with  that  very  object  and  intention,  after  the 
true  fashion  and  practice  of  a  Whig  Ministry. 

But,  before  I  begin  my  statements,  I  must  put  you 
upon  your  guard  on  one  point.     As  soon  as  this 
Letter  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Whig  papers,  they 
will  instantly  set  up  a  cackle  about  it,  and  proclaim 
that  its  object  is  to  defeat  the  bill.     To  defeat  the 
bill  !     Why  to  be  sure  its  object  is  to  defeat  the 
bill ;  and  if  the  bill   is,  as  1  undertake  to  shew,  a 
gross  fraud  on  the  people,  the  sooner  it  is  defeated 
the    better.     The   last    Election   shewed,   I   think, 
plainly  enough,  that  you   have  got  some  power  as 
things  now  stand  ;  if  this  bill  is  to  strip  you  of  it, 
why  are  you  to  be  in  such  a  breathless  liurry  to  put 
your  hand  and  seal  to  it  ?     If  you  say,  "  we  know 
we  have  some  power,  but  not  all  the  power  to  which 
we  are  entitled,^' my  answer  is,  "  that  is  not  the 
question.^'     The  real  question  is,  will  this  bill  give 
you  that  power  ?     For  if  it  will  not,  as  I  undertake 
to  shew,  it  is  surely  but  lame  council  you  are  pur- 
suing, when   you  sacrifice  the  power  you   already 
possess,   because  you  have  not  got  all  which  you 
demand.     I  warn  you,  therefore,  before  hand,  that 
the  Whig  papers  will  be  merely  deluding  you,  if 
they  raise  a  cackle  against  me  for  attempting  to 
defeat  the  bill,  unless  they  prove  to  you,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  for  your  interest  that  the  bill  should 
not  be  defeated.    My  hostility  to  the  bill  is  founded 
on  express  provisions  and  enactments  which,  I  say, 
are  contained  in  it ;  if  these  provisions  and  enact- 


ments  are  not  to  be  found  in  it,  let  the  newspapers 
expose  the  falsehood  of  my  accusations ;  and  then 
let  this  Letter  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  ihe  common 
hangman  :  but  if  these  oppressive  enactments  are 
in  the  bill,  as  I  assert,  1  hope  you  will,  like  calm 
and  rational  men,  weigh  the  consequences  of  suffer- 
ing it  to  pass  into  a  law,  although  the  papers  make 
an  attempt  to  divert  you  from  such  considerations, 
by  telling  you  that  my  object  is  to  defeat  the  bill. 
.  Having  given  you  this  caution,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  business.  The  bill  contains,  as  you  have 
perhaps  heard,  sixty  clauses  ;  occupying  forty-seven 
folio  pages.  Some  Frenchman  or  other,  I  don't  at 
this  moment  remember  who,  has  said  that  the  use  of 
language  is  to  disguise  our  thoughts :  I  suspect  the 
framers  of  this  bill  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  this  crafty  foreigner ;  at  any  rate,  I  can- 
not discover  with  what  object  five-sixths  of  the 
clauses  in  this  bill  were  introduced,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  remainder.  Five-sixths  of 
these  clauses,  I  repeat,  would  never  have  found 
their  way  into  an  honest  measure  of  reform  ;  and 
have  been  introduced  into  this  bill,  for  the  trea- 
cherous and  insidious  purpose  of  drawing  off  your 
attention  from  the  all  important  question,  O^  whom 

IS    THE    RIGHT   OF  VOTING  CONFERRED  ?       Upon 

the  answer  to  that  question  the  merits  of  the  whole 
bill  turn.  If  the  franchise  adopted  by  ministers 
includes  a  fair  proportion  of  your  own  class  in 
society,  take  the  bill  with  all  its  other  faults  ;  if  it 
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(Joes  not,  rely  upon  it  there  is  a  snake  in  tlie  grass, 
and  be  assured  that  whatever  may  turn  up,  no  good 
is  meant. 

Now  the  comjfion  law  right  of  voting  in  boroughs 
is  scot  and  lot ;  by  which,  at  the  present  day, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  occupation  of  a 
house  of  any  value,  for  six  months,  and  payment  of 
poor  rates  up  to  the  day  of  election.  Considering 
that  these  Whigs  have  all  their  lives  long  been 
brawling  about  the  rights  of  the  people,  one  would 
have  thought  that  this  was  the  very  thing  for  them. 
Here  was  a  right  of  voting  ready  made  to  their 
hands,  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  giving,  never- 
theless, to  the  people,  all  that  the  people  demand, 
viz.  a  franchise  co-extensive  with  their  burdens  and 
obligations.  One  would  have  thought,  I  say,  that 
this  was  the  very  thing  they  were  in  search  after. 
Yet,  so  far  from  extending  this  franchise  to  places 
where  it  did  not  exist,  they  have  destroyed  it  where 
it  was  already  enjoyed,  and  have  substituted  for  it, 
a  right  of  voting,  the  real  nature  of  which  I  will 
now  proceed  to  expose  ;  contrasting  it,  as  1  go  on, 
with  the  common-law  right  of  every  Englishman,' 
all  trace  of  which,  be  it  remembered,  if  this  bill 
passes,  will  in  a  few  years  have  vanished  throughout 
the  land.  Let  us  compare  then  the  new  and  the 
ancient  franchise, 

First,  as  regards  the  value  of  the  house. 

Secondly,  as  respects  the  payments  recjuircd. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  length  of  occupation  requisite. 


First  then — as  regards  the  value  of  the  house.      ! 

By  the  common  laiv  the  vaUie  of  the  house  was 
immaterial. 

By  the  Whig  bill,  it  must  be  worth  ten  pounds 
a  year,  at  the  least. 

Against  this  material  deviation  from  the  common 
law  qualification,  Mr.  Hunt  divided  the  House,  and 
voted  alone,  amid  bursts  of  laughter,  with  which  he 
was  honoured  by  a  majority  of  Whigs,  Radicals,  and 
Tories,  jumbled  together  in  harmonious  concord*. 

Secondly,  as  respects  the  payments  required. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  payment  of  the 
poor-rate  was  required;  and  payment  of  the  poor- 
rate  alone,  :;;.;<  jsj 

By  the  Whig  Bill,  not  only  must  the  poor-rate 
be  paid  up,  but  assessed  taxes  likewise  ;  and  in 
every  instance  where  a  man  claims  to  vote  because 
he  is  rented  at  ten  pounds,  he  must  prove  that  he 
has  paid  up  poor-rates,  assessed  taxes,  and  land- 
lord's rent  into  the  bargain  !  !  ! 

Against  this  monstrous  enactment  there  was  also 
a  division,  and  once  more,  Whigs,  Radicals,  and 
Tories  huddled  together,  and  carried  the  payment 
of  landlord's  rent  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-three  to  eleven  ;  Mr.  Hunt  having,  on  this 
occasion,  ten  Tories  to  keep  him  in  countenancef . 

We  come  lastly  to  the  question  of  occupation  ; 
and  if  from  what  I  have  already  said,  you  begin  to 

*  See  the  debate  in  House  of  Commons,  24lh  August, 
t  See  the  debate  of  25th  August. 


liave  a  glimmering  view  o^  foul  play ^  you  will,  I 
think,  stare  with  open  eyes  ot"  astonishment  at  the 
gross  fraud  I  am  now  going  to  expose. 

I  have  already  told  you  that,  by  the  common  law 
of  England,  six  months'  occupation  previous  to  the 
day  of  election,  is  the  only  occupation  requisite. 
Now  pray  attend  to  me  while  I  point  out  to  you 
the  enormous  length  of  occupation  made  necessary 
by  a  subtle  artifice  in  this  Whig  bill. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that  hereafter  all  votes 
must  be  registered  ;  and  you  have  been  told,  over  and 
over  again,  that  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
expense.  Upon  examining  a  little  into  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  I  soon  found  out  that  this  could 
not  be  the  real  reason  for  introducing  this  new- 
fangled machinery;  for  so  far  from  causing  a  dimi- 
nution of  expense,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
system  of  registration  will  add  greatly  to  the  gross 
expense  connected  with  elections.  In  the  first 
place,  the  expense  under  the  present  S3'stem  is 
confined  to  the  period  of  the  election,  (recurring,  on  an 
average,  about  once  in  four  years,)  and  to  those  elec- 
tions which  are  contested;  whereas  the  expense  of 
registration  will  be  annual,  and  will  be  equally 
incurred  whether  an  election  ensues  or  not,  and 
whether  that  election  be  or  be  not  contested.  Nor 
will  this  annual  expenditure  be  by  any  means  incon- 
siderable. It  will  consist  in  making  up  and  cor- 
recting the  lists;  in  the  emj)loyment  of  innumerable 
agents  by  the  several  candidates  to  watch  over  their 
respective  interests;  and  further,  it  will  consist  in  the 
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payment  of  five  guinea's  a  day  and  their  expenses, 
to  the  swarms  of  barristers  who  are  to  have  the 
correction  of  the  hsts.     This  last  expanse,  by  the 
bye,  is  to  be  defrayed   out  of  the  taxes:   in  phiin 
Enghsh,  these  Whig  hiw-givers  think  it  decent  and 
just',    that   the   working   classes  should   contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  elections,  although  they  are 
deemed  unworthy    of  any   other    participation    in 
them.     Another  source  of  expense  arises  out  of  this 
system.  The  existence  of  a  list  furnishing  the  name 
and  residence  of  every  elector,  will  give  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  candidate  first  in  the  field.   Consequently 
on  the  slightest   prospect  of  a  vacancy,  some  one 
candidate,  anxious  to  get  the  start,  will  commence 
a  canvass,  arid  by  so  doing,  will  make  it  incumbent 
on  his  competitors  to  follow  his  example.     Thus  an 
early  and  active  canvass,  of  all  sources  of  expense 
the  most  prolific,  seems  to  me  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  system  of  registration.     Nor  does  all 
this  previous  expenditure  supersede  expense  at  the 
election.  Poll-books,  poll-clerks,  tally-men,  &c.,  will 
be  needed  in  tenfold  proportion.     On  the  hustings, 
it  is  true,  no  inquiry  can  take  place,  otherwise  than 
by  *swearing  the  voter  to  his  identity,  qualification, 
and  his  not   having  voted  before  at  that  election. 
But  as  no  person  is  to  have  a  vote  who  is  -j-legally 
incapable,^  according  to  the  laws  and   usages  now 
in  force,  it  follows  that  what  is  now  a  disqualification 
to  vote,   continues  a  disqualification   to  vote,  and 

*  Clause  41.        f  Clause  2i.         J  Clause  54. 
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though  it  cannot  be  examined  into  on  the  hustings, 
yet  the  candidate  must  nevertheless  be  there  fur- 
nished with  the  evidence,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  know  what  votes  to  object  to  as  they  are 
tendered,  so  as  to  subject  them  to  future  investiga- 
tion before  a  committee  on  petition — where  all  votes 
so  objected  to,  as  well  as  the  *  correctness  of  the 
register  itself,  will  still  be  open  to  investigation. 
So  that  the  boasted  effect  of  all  this  expensive 
machinery  is,  to  transfer  investigation  from  the 
hustings,  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  admission  the  most  expensive  tribunal  in  the 
kingdom. 

This  view  of  the  case  soon  satisfied  me  that  it 
was  not  to  save  expense  that  the  system  of  registra- 
tion was  introduced:  and  I  accordingly,  to  use 
a  vulgar  proverb,  began  to  smell  a  rat — and  a  rat 
sure  enough  I  found,  skulking  from  the  light  of  day 
as  artfully  and  craftily  as  ever  rat  was  discovered. 

To  drop  metaphors,  and  to  use  plain  language,  I 
found  that  the  object  of  this  system  of  registration, 
was  not  to  save  expense — not  to  simplify  matters — 
no  such  thing — I  found  it  was  a  mountebank's  trick 
to  engage  the  eye,  while  the  sleight  of  hand  was 
performed — that  it  was  a  perfidious  Whig  juggle  to 
acquire,  indirectly,  such  a  length  of  occupation,  as 
they  did  not  for  a  moment  dare  directly  to  propose. 
I  will  proceed  to  state  distinctly  my  ground  for  this 
charge.    The  following  are  the  regulations  of  the  bill. 

♦  Clause  42. 
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*  On  the  last  day  of  August  in  every  year,  the 
overseers  are  to  make  out  a  list  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill ;  and  in  order 
to  get  put  upon  it,  amongst  other  thingsf,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  party  should  have  been  in  occu- 
pation of  the  same  premises  for  twelve  months  at 
least.  This  list  undergoes  Jcorrection  and  revi- 
sion, and  when  so  corrected  and  revised,  it  is  entered 
into  a  book,  and  that  book  is  the  §  register  of  electors 
to  vote  at  any  election  which  may  take  place  between 
the  first  day  of  December  following,  and  the  first 
day  of  December  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  four 
usual  periods  for  entering  upon  new  premises,  are, 
as  you  of  course  know,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  Ladyt 
day,  and  Midsummer.  I  will  consider  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system  upon  the  vote  of  a  person  enter- 
ing at  each  of  these  periods  ;  and  then  I  think  you 
will  be  able  to  apply  my  reasoning*  to  every  other 
case. 

.  Suppose,  then,  mine  is  a  Michaelmas  take — and 
as  the  day  of  registration  for  the  present  year  is 
uncertain,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  me  be  sup- 
posed to  enter  at  Michaelmas,  1832.  On  the  last 
day  of  August,  1833,  a  list  will  be  made  out;  on 
that  list  my  name  cannot  appear,  because  I  shall 
have  been  only  eleven  months  in  occupation ;  I 
must  wait  then  till  the  list  of  the  last  day  of  August 
1834;  that  is  to  say,  I  must  be  in  occupation 
twenty-three  months,   before  my  name  can  be  put 

*  Clause  33.     .f  Clause  21.      %  Clause  37.      §  Clause  40. 
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on  the  list.  After  I  get  on  the  list,  I  must  wait  till 
the  first  of  December,  1834,  before  I  can  by  possi- 
bility vote  ;  therefore  the  shortest  possible  occupa* 
tion  required  of  me  before  I  can  vote,  will  be 
twenty-six  months  ;  and  if,  instead  of  supposing  the 
election  to  happen  on  the  earliest  possible  day,  we 
take  the  middle  of  the  year,  as  the*  average  period 
of  its  occurrence,  six  months  more  must  be  added. 
Thus  is  an  occupation  of  THIRTY-TWO 

MONTHS  SUBSTITUTED  BY  THE  SYSTEM  OP 
REGISTRATION,  FOR  THE  SIX  MONTHS  NOW 
REQUIRED   BY   THE  COMMON  LAW  OF  THE  LAND. 

This  is  the  rat  I  ferreted  out  from  his  concealment. 
Here  is  something  more  congenial  to  the  principles 
of  a  Whig,  than  a  diminution  of  expense  :  this  is  the 
perfidious  juggle  I  spoke  of,  by  which  the  disfran- 
chisement of  three-fourths  of  the  artizans  of  England 
is  affected,  without  one  of  them  suspecting  a  word 
about  the  matter.  This  is  the  Whig  sleight  of 
hand,  by  which  that  has  been  accomplished,  secretly, 
clandestinely,  and  surreptitiously,  which,  if  openly 
proposed,  would  have  long  ago  decided  the  fate  of 
the  bill,  and  of  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed. 
'■  'We  will  now  consider  the  case  of  a  person  who 
enters   at  Christmas,  1832.     As  before  it  will  be 

*  When  ministers  have  no  immediate  object  to  serve  by  a 
dissolution,  it  will  be  found  that  July  and  September  are  the 
two  months  usually  selected  for  a  general  election.  In  the  case 
under  consideration,  supposing  the  election  to  take  place  in  July> 
thirty-four  months  occupation  will  be  required,  and  thirty-six 
months  if  we  suppose  the  election  in  September, 


August,  1834,  before  he  gets  on  the  list,  and  conse- 
quently by  just  the  same  reasoning  as  I  employed 
in  the  last  case,  the  average  occupation  required  of 
him  before  he  votes,  will  be  twenty-nine  months. 
So  the  average  occupation  required  of  a  person  enter- 
ing at  Lady-day  will  be  twenty-six  months;  and  of 
one  who  enters  at  Midsummer,  twenty-three  months. 

By  the  same  reasoning  it  appears  that  no  man  by 
any  possibility  can  vote  without  fifteen  months 
occupation  of  the  same  premises,  viz.  twelve  months 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  August,  and  three  months 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  December  following;  and, 
then,  supposing,  as  before,  the  election  on  an  average 
to  come  on  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  six  months 
more  must  be  added,  making  twenty-one  months 
essential  in  the  most  favourable  case.  Thus,  my 
friends,  have  these  wily  Whigs,  by  their  system  of  re- 
gistration, substituted,  for  the  six  months'  occupation 
required  by  the  common  law^  an  occupation  varying 
in  duration  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-two  months. 

The  same  reasoning  is  applicable,  word  for  word, 
to  the  receipt  of  parish  relief,  which  is  put  by  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  clause  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  occupation.  The 
receipt,  therefore,  of  parish  relief  works  a  dissability, 
varying,  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-two  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year  the  relief  is  received.* 

♦  For  example,  if  a  man  at  Michaelmas,  in  any  year,  received 
parish  relief,  he  will  thereby  be  disabled  from  voting  for  thirty- 
two  months !  ! ! 
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Now  do  not,  I  pray  you,  content  yourselves  with 
reading  what  I  have  witten,  and  talking  it  over 
with  your  companions  ;  for  if  you  do,  you  will  form 
only  a  very  inadequate  ideaof  the  injustice  that  this 
bill  will  work.  In  order  to  bring  the  treachery  of 
these  Whigs  palpably  home  to  your  senses,  put  my 
reasoning  to  the  test  by  this  simple  and  rational 
experiment.  In  every  large  town  in  England,  let 
some  intelligent  man  amongst  you  call  a  meeting  of 
his  fellow  artisans.  For  the  sake  of  order  and 
regularity  close  the  doors  as  soon  as  a  hundred  are 
assembled  ;  then  choose  a  chairman,  and  having 
all  taken  your  seats,  let  the  chairman  address  you 
as  follows  : — 

Chairman. — "  Such  of  you  as  occupy  houses 
worth  ten  pounds  a  year  at  the  least  may  stand  up. 

'*  Those  who,  either  by  themselves  or  their  family, 
have  received  parish  relief  within*  twenty-six 
months  must  sit  down  again. 

"  All  who  are  in  arrears  of  rates,  assessed  taxes, 
or  "l-landlord's  rent,  may  sit  down  likewise. 

*'  If  any  one  still  standing  has  not  been  in  occu- 
pation of  the  same  premises  twenty-six  months  he 
must  also  sit  down." 

*  Twenty-six  months  is  something  less  than  the  mean  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty-two  months,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  the 
two  periods  between  which  the  occupation  required  and  the  dis- 
ability arising  from  the  receipt  of  parish  rehcf  will  range. 

t  I  have  shewn  in  page  4,  in  what  cases  the  payment  of 
landlord's  rent  is  made  part  of  the  qualification. 
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This  last  order  will,  according  to  my  calculation, 
finish  you  off;  the  few  who  were  left  standing  when 
it  was  given,  will  then  have  to  sit  down,  and  you 
will  find  yourselves  just  where  you  were  when  you 
began,  quietly  seated  round  your  chairman,  without 
a  single  man  left  upon  his  legs.  In  scriptural  lan- 
guage, there  will  not  be  one  righteous  man  found  to 
represent  the  hundred.  At  that  juncture,  let  any 
man  who  thinks  proper,  rise  up ;  and,  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  give  three  cheers  for  the  bill,  the  whole 
bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill ;  and  if  that  man  is 
not  cuffed,  and  buffeted,  and  jostled,  from  the  place 
where  he  stands  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  vou 
are  not  the  men  I  take  you  to  be ;  you  are  not  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who 
told  their  Norman  conquerors.  They  would  not 
HAVE  THE  Laws  of  England  changed  ;  you 
are  the  spurious  offspring  of  those  Normans,  and 
the  Whig  bill  is  good  enough  for  you,  though  it 
consigns  you  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,^*  for  the  remainder  of  your  days. 

But  then,  my  friends,  it  seems  that  you  are  to  be 
told  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  find  out  these  thins-s. 

o 

You  are  to  be  told,  it  seems,  that  the  time  to  have 
made  these  discoveries  was  the  last  general  elec- 
tion ;  when  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill,  was  every  where  the  test ;  that,  having  then 
adopted  this  bill,  you  entered  into  a  sort  of  political 
marriage  with  it,  and  "  took  it  for  your  wedded 
reform,  to  have  and  to  hold,  from  that  day  forward, 
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for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  until 
death  do  you  part.*^  So,  then,  this  was  the  object 
of  that  cry  got  up  by  the  Whigs,  and  inconsider- 
ately adopted  by  you  in  the  heat  and  excitement 
of  the  election.  It  was  for  this  purpose,  forsooth, 
that  you  were  exhorted  to  cry  the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill,  and  to  throw  dead  cats 
and  brickbats  at  those  who  offered  to  expose  its 
defects.  What  !  now  that  the  blood  is  calm,  and 
the  reason  in  a  state  to  estimate  properly  what  we 
are  about;  now  that  we  have  read  this  sixty-clause 
bill,  that  before  we  had  only  heard  of,  and  find  it 
full  of  pits  and  trap-ftills,  are  we  gravely  to  be  told 
by  the  men  who  have  decewed  us,  "you  have  made 
your  choice,  it  is  now  too  late  to  repent  ?"  What^ 
my  friends,  is  a  man  who  gets  ignorantly  betrothed 
to  a  harlot,  bound  to  make  her  his  wife  when  he 
finds  she  is  a  strumpet  who  walks  the  streets  ?  If 
any  effort  of  political  effrontery  could  astonish  me; 
after  what  I  have  witnessed  during  the  last  two 
months,  I  should  be  astonished,  I  think,  at  hearing 
this  cry  of  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill,  made  an  excuse  by  the  *radical  members  of 
Parliament,  for  supporting  all  the  noxious  provisions 
it  contains. 

But,  although  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  there  is 
not  a  man  of  sound  intellect  amongst  you  who 
considers  himself  morally  bound  to  abide  by  this 

*  See  the  Spcccli  of  Joseph  Ihuue,  August  27tli. 
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bill,  because  he  was  trapped  into  that  cry  at  the 
last  general  election,  yet  I  do  suspect  there  are 
many  amongst  you  who,  from  a  mixed  feeling  of 
obstinacy  and  consistency,  do  not  like  to  admit, 
even  to  yourselves,  that  you  have  been  the  dupes  of 
these  crafty  Whigs.  Considering  the  vast  stake 
you  have  in  this  matter,  considering  that  if  my 
statements  be  correct,  you  are  bartering  away  your 
own  liberty,  the  liberty  of  your  children,  and  your 
children's  children,  I  do  trust  an  unworthy  feeling 
of  this  sort,  even  if  there  were  cause  for  it,  would 
not  long  stand  in  the  way  of  a  manly  and  straight- 
forward avowal  of  your  altered  opinions. 

But  there  is  no  cause  for  such  a  feeling;  you  are 
not  in  the  dilemma  to  which  these  Whigs  would 
reduce  you.  In  order  to  give  the  slightest  colour  to 
the  impudent  pretence  that  you  are  bound  by  your 
conduct  at  the  general  election,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
incumbent  upon  your  enemies  to  shew,  that  this  is 
the  very  bill  which  was  made  the  subject  of  that 
cry.  This  I  am  about  to  prove  to  you  distinctly 
is  not  the  case ;  which  brings  me  to  the  second 
assertion  made  in  my  title  page,  The  bill  not  the 
bill,  nor  any  thing  like  tJw  bill. 

The  bill  which  was  made  the  subject  of  the  cry 
at  the  last  general  election,  was,  of  course,  that  bill 
which  had  been  read  a  second  time  when  Parlia- 
ment w^s  dissolved.  By  the  act  of  dissolution,  by 
the  words  which  they  put  into  the  King's  mouth,  by 
their  own  solemn  pledges  on  the  hustings,  ministers 
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became  morally  bound  to  introduce  that  bill  again 
without  alteration  in  it,  more  particularly  with- 
out alteration  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the 
people.  What  then,  my  friends,  must  be  your  Just 
indignation^  when  I  inform  you  that,  as  regards 
that  single  provision  about  which  alone  I  am  writ- 
ing— the  provision  regulating  the  right  of  voting — 
no  less  than  Jour  material  alterations  have  been 
introduced,  and  a  fifth  attempted  ;  the  operation 
and  purport  of  every  one  of  which  is  to  deprive  the 
people  of  that  participation  in  the  elective  franchise 
which  ministers  stood  solemnly  pledged  to  confer. 

The  alteration  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  having 
been  only  attempted,  was  the  proviso  introduced 
for  the  first  time  ctfter  the  election,  depriving  every 
man  of  his  vote  whose  rent  was  payable  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  every  half-year.  By  these 
half  score  words,  as  ministers  themselves  have 
admitted  by  the  confession  of  their  *chief  law 
officer,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent  artisans 
would  have  been  despoiled  of  their  promised  fran- 
chise. This  was  a  great  Whig  coup ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  bow  was  drawn  rather  too  tight.  The 
clubs  took  the  matter  up.  The  chairman  of  the 
Birmingham  Union  put  hisro?/«/ veto  on  the  clause; 
and,  amid  the  jeers  and  contempt  of  all  classes  of 

*  Sir  Thomas  Denman.  And,  yet,  after  Lord  Grey  had  stooped 
to  plead  an  excuse  to  the  Birmingham  Union,  which  his  colleague 
disproved  by  his  admission  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  very  same  provision  was  introduced  into  the  Scotch 
bill,  substituting  quarterly  for  half-yearly  payments. 
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society,  "The  Man  of   his  Order"  disgorged 
his  prey. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  four  altera- 
tions which  have  been  introduced  into  the  single 
clause  now  under  our  consideration  ;  not  forced 
upon  ministers  as  their  minions  will  endeavour  to 
persuade  you,  but  one  and  all  of  them,  like  the 
half-yearly  proviso,  emanating  from,  and  originating 
with,  themselves. 

First,  then,  by  the  bill,  on  which  ministers  went 
to  the  country,  six  months'  occupation  previous  to 
the  last  day  of  August  was  the  only  occupation 
required.  By  the  bill  introduced  «/(f^r  the  election, 
that  six  months  is  converted  into  twelve  ;  bv  which 
alteration,  aided  by  the  ingenious  trick  of  registra- 
tion, not  only  is  six  months  additional  occupation 
rendered  necessary  in  every  case,  but  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  tenant  enters  between  the  last  day 
of  August  and  the  last  day  of  February,  those  six 
additional  months  will  be  tantamount  to  eighteen  ; 
inasmuch,  as  the  party  will  not  be  able,  as  he  would 
have  done,  to  get  his  name  put  on  the  first  list  after 
he  enters,  and  will,  consequently,  have  to  stand 
over  the  whole  of  another  year.  It  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  many  thousand  electors  will  be 
disfranchised  by  this  apparently  slight  alteration. 

The  second  alteration  consists  in  requiring,  at  the 
poll,  the  existence  of  the  same  qualification  which 
put  the  party  upon  the  list  of  the  last  day  of 
August.     By   the  bill,   on   which    ministers    went 
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to  the  country,  nothing  further  was  required  in 
order  to  entitle  a  person  to  vote  than  that  his  name 
should  appear  on  that  list.  If,  in  the  interval 
between  the  makinsr  out  of  the  list  and  the  election 
(an  interval  which  cannot  be  less  than  three  months, 
and  may  be  fifteen,)  the  party  had  voluntarily  quitted 
his  residence,  or  had  been  turned  out  by  his  land- 
lord, he,  nevertheless,  under  the  first  bill  retained 
his  vote  ;  whereas,  by  the  bill  introduced  since  the 
election,  every  man  who  comes  to  the  poll  may  be 
called  upon  to  *swear  that  he  continues  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  same  premises  which  entitled  him  to 
be  placed  on  the  list.  Now  consider  the  effect  of 
this  alteration  as  regards  the  lower  orders,  invariably 
the  chief  object  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Whigs. 
Of  the  lower  class  of  ten  pound  householders,  at 
least  one-half,  I  should  say,  are  liable,  by  the  terms 
on  which  they  hold,  to  be  called  upon  to  quit  their 
houses  on  a  months'  notice,  or  some  shorter  period. 
Scarcely  any  are  entitled  to  more  than  a  quarter's 
notice.  I  have  shewn  already  that  an  early  canvass 
will  be  one  consequence  of  the  new  system,  and 
even  under  the  present  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  commence  a  canvass  six  months  previous  to  a 
general  election.  In  what  case,  then,  will  a 
monthly,  or  even  quarterly,  tenant  stand  ?  Either 
he  must  promise  his  vote  to  his  landlord,  and  so 
forego  his  independence,  or  he  must  be  prepared  to 

♦  See  Appendix  for  the  oath  required  by  the  first  bill,  and  the 
oath  required  by  the  second. 


be  turned  out  ;  there  being  ample  time  for  the 
service  of  a  notice  to  quit,  by  which  his  vote  will 
be  destroyed.  Thus,  independent  of -'the  thousands 
who  will  lose  their  votes  by  quitting  their  houses 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  between  the  making 
out  of  the  list  and  the  election,  it  appears  that  this 
deviation  from  the  principle  of  the  first  bill,  puts 
the  poorer  class  of  voters  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  landlords. 

Thirdly,  by  the  bill,  on  which  ministers  went  to 
the  country,  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
landlord  was  liable  for  the  rales  or  not.  By  the  bill 
introduced  after  the  election,  if  the  landlord  is  by 
any  agreement,  or  contrivance,  liable  for  the  rates, 
the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  vote.  By  this  un- 
ostentatious provision,  introduced,  no  doubt,  iuad- 
vertenfli/,  a  third  pretty  considerable  subtraction 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  most  imwcently 
effected. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  alteration,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  the  annals  of  the  world  cannot 
furnish  a  grosser  instance  of  legislative  fraud  and 
cunning. 

In  order  to  cajole  you  into  giving  up  those  rights 
which  you  had  inherited  from  your  ancestors,  and 
which,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  your  duty  to  have 
transmitted  to  your  posterity,  you  are  well  aware 
that  a  clause  was  introduced  by  these  crafty  Whigs 
into  their  bill,  reserving  to  those  who  at  present 
enjoy  it,  the  right  of  voting  during  their  lives. 
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By  this  clause  it  was  provided,  that*  "every  person 
now  having  a  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  owning  or 
occupying  any  tenement,  or  by  reason  of  inhabitancy, 
shall  retain  such  right  so  long  as  he  shall  own  or 
occupy  the  same  or  any  other  tenement  in  the  same 
place,  or  shall  inhabit  the  same  place,''  &c.  Here, 
then,  was  their  franchise  expressly  preserved  during 
their  lives  to  the  people  of  Westminster,  and  Pres- 
ton, and  Stamford,  and  Newark,  and  the  numberless 
other  places  where  these  rights  exist.  So  stood  this 
clause  in  the  bill  first  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  ; 
so  stood  this  clause  in  the  amended  bill,  on  which 
ministers  went  to  the  country ;  ministers  thereby 
solemnly  guaranteeing  this  reservation  of  their 
rights  to  the  scot  and  lot  voters  who  supported 
them  at  the  election.  Lastly,  so  stood  this  clause 
in  the  bill  which  ministers  introduced  after  the 
election.  And  yet,  after  all,  my  friends,  this  thrice 
repeated  pledge,  this  solemn  contract  between  the 
scot  and  lot  voters  and  these  perfidious  Wkigs,  has 
vanished  from  the  bill,  and  the  provision  which  I 
will  shortly  introduce  appears  in  its  stead. 

But  I  must  first  give  you  the  history  of  this 
changeling.  As  the  clause  reserving  existing  rights 
drew  near  at  hand,  the  Tempter  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  of  one  of  these  Whig  lawgivers, 
a  mode  of  extirpating  scot  and  lot  voters,  potwallers, 
&c.,  so  subtle  and  refined  that  no  human  being 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  detect  it.     What 

*  Ckiusc  24. 
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was  to  be  done  ?  The  bill  had  been  printed  and 
committed  before  this  happy  idea  presented  itself — 
to  attempt  to  introduce  it  as  an  amendment,  would 
be  to  draw  attention  to  the  tender  part.  Never- 
theless the  idea  was  too  good  to  be  lost;  so  the 
whole  clause  was  re-modelled,  and  printed  on  a 
fly-leaf,  and  was  huddled  through  a  deserted  House 
of  Commons  assembled  on  a  *  Saturday,  on  which 
day  out  of  tender  regard  to  the  impatience  of  the 
people,  the  House  had  been  compelled  by  ministers 
to  meet.  This  clause  then,  so  smuggled  into  the 
bill,  and  huddled  through  the  House,  runs  as  fol- 
lows— Having  saved  the  right  of  freemen,  it  pro- 
ceeds: — f"  Provided  also  that  every  person  now 
having  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city 
or  borough  (except  those  enumerated  in  the  said 
schedule,  A.)  in  virtue  of  any  qualification,  other 
than  those  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  reserved, 
shall  retain  such  right  of  voting  so  long  only  as  he 
shall  cojit'uiue  to  he  qual'ified  as  an  elector,  according 
to  the  usages  and  customs  of  such  city  or  borough, 
or  any  law  now  in  force,  and  such  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  for  such  city  or 
borough,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the  provi- 
sions hereinafter  contained;  but  that  no  such  person 
shall  be  so  registered  in  the  next  or  any  succeeding 
year,  unless  such  person  shall,  on  the  first  day  of 
February  in  the  next  year,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
August    in   each    succeeding   year,  continue  to   he 

*  August  27ih.  t  Clause  22. 
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qualified  2iS  such  elector,  in  such  manner  as  would 
entitle  him  then  to  vote,  if  such  days  were  respec- 
tively the  days  of  election,  and  this  act  had  not  been 
passed,"  &c. 

So  that  if  any  thing  occurs  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  qualification  of  the  voter  ;  if  a  single 
day  intervenes  in  changing  from  one  house  to 
another;  if  he  touches  parish  relief;  if  on  the  first 
day  of  February,  in  next  year,  or  on  the  last  day  of 
August  in  any  succeeding  year,  he  is  in  arrear  of 
rates,  and  consequently  is  not  put  on  the  list;  if,  in 
short,  from  whatever  cause  the  slightest  break  in  the 
qualification  ensues,  his  franchise  which  he  enjoyed 
of  common  right  is  gone  for  ever,  in  spite  of  the 
solemn  engagement  into  which  these  Whigs  entered, 
to  preserve  it  to  him  during  his  life.  On  the  electors 
of  Westminster,  heretofore  justly  proud  of  their 
franchise,  the  duty  devolves  of  rescuing  the  scot  and. 
lot  voters  of  England  from  this  ambuscade — trea- 
chery is  cowardly  in  its  essence  ;  one  growl  of 
remonstrance  will  suffice — the  plea  of  inadvertence, 
with  just  as  much  truth  as  before,  will  serve  its 
inventors  one  turn  more,  and  yet  a  short  respite  will 
be  allowed,  before  all  vestige  of  their  common  law 
right  has  vanished  from  amongst  the  people  of 
England. 

Such  are  the  comments  with  which  I  have  been 
furnished  by  one  single  provision  of  this  insidious 
bill ;  and  now  my  friends,  before  we  part,  pause  one 
moment  with  me  and  reflect  on   the  conclusion  at 
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which   we   have    arrived.     Let    these   men    be 

ACTING  FROM  WHATSOEVER  MOTIVE  THEY  MAY, 
GOOD-WILL    AND    FIDELITY  TO   YOU  CAN    HAVE 

NO  SHARE  THEREIN.  I  have  shewn  to  you  how, 
by  every  subtle  device  which  human  ingenuity 
could  suggest  and  human  perfidy  adopt,  these 
ministers  have  been  attempting  to  withhold  from 
the  people  the  pledge  they  gave  in  tJie  hour  of  their 
need.  I  have  shewn  to  you  how  their  boasted  ten 
pound  franchise,  is  clogged  and  encumbered  with 
conditions  and  restrictions,  throwing  no  impediment 
in  the  way  of  the  wealthy,  but  grievous  and  cruel 
in  the  extreme,  towards  the  industrious  poor. 

After  England  has  for  ages  been  exhibiting  the 
wise  and  salutary  effects,  of  allowing  to  the  meanest 
subject  in  the  realm  some  share  and  participation 
in  the  council  of  the  nation,  it  remained  for  these 
ill-omened  rulers  to  affix  the  brand  of  'poverty^  and 
shut  nine-tenths  of  the  people  without  the  sacred 
pale  of  the  coAistitution.  Is  it  for  this  that  three 
hundred  thousand  freemen  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  the  birthright  of  their  children?  Is 
it  for  this  that  the  scot  and  lot  voters  are  to  be 
stripped  of  a  right  which  it  is  not  pretended  that 
they  have  abused,  and  which  has  decended  to  them 
from  the  free  days  of  the  constitution  ?  Is  it  for 
this  that  the  counties  of  England  are  to  be  cas- 
trated of  their  manhood,  and  delivered  up  to 
that  same  nomination  which  it  was  the  professed 
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object  of  this  bill  to  destroy?  and  are  we,  with  our 
eyes  and  ears  closed,  to  stand  by  the  while,  chaunt- 
ing  slavish  hallelujahs  to  blunder  and  imbecility  at 
home,  and  degradation  and  dishonour  abroad  ? 

"  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things?  saith  the 
Lord:  and  shall  not  my  soid  he  avenged  on  such  a 
nation  as  thisf^* 
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APPENDIX. 


In  order  that  the  people  may  have  the  means  of 
judging  for  themselves^  I  have  inserted  at  full  length 
the  clauses  referred  to  in  my  Letter. 

The  two  first  clauses  are  extracted  faithfully  from 
the  bill  on  which  ministers  went  to  the  country,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill. 

The  two  last  are  taken  from  the  bill  now  before 
the  Lords,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  bill  which,  I  say, 
is  not  the  bill,  nor  any  thing  like  the  bill. 

Clauses  from  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  bill. 

24,  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  all  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  cities  and  boroughs,  every  male 
person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  who 
shall  have  occupied,  as  owner  or  tenant,  for  six  calendar  months 
next  previous  to  the  day  of  in  the  present 

year,  or  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  August  in  any  succeeding 
year,  within  any  such  city  or  borough,  any  house  assessed  to  the 
duty  on  inhabited  houses  upon  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds,  or  any  house,  warehouse,  or  countinghouse  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  or  hondfide  subject  to  a 
yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  or  which  shall  have  been 
for  the  same  time  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  upon  a  yearly 
value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  and  in  respect  of  which  house. 
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warehouse,  or  countinghouse  respectively  all  the  rents,  rates, 
and  taxes  then  due  shall  have  been  paid,  shall,  if  duly  registered 
according  to  the  provisions  herein-after  contained,  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  such  city  or  borough ;  and  that  no  persons  other  than 
such  occupiers  as  aforesaid  shall  have  a  right  t6  vote  at  any  such 
election :  Provided  always,  that  every  person  now  having  a  right 
to  vote  at  any  election  for  any  city  or  borough  in  virtue  of  any 
corporate  right,  or  to  take  up  his  freedom  in  virtue  of  any  cor- 
porate right,  and  every  child  of  a  freeman,  such  child  being 
born  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  every  apprentice 
bound  to  any  freeman  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  which 
child  or  apprentice  would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
election  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  shall  respectively  retain, 
acquire,  and  enjoy  such  right  of  voting  during  their  respective 
lives,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  if  duly  registered,  according  to 
the  provisions  herein-after  contained  ;  but  no  such  person  shall  be 
registered  in  the  present  or  in  any  succeeding  year  unless  he 
shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the 
day  of  in  the  present  year,  or  next  previous  to 

the  last  day  of  August  in  any  such  respective  succeeding  year, 
within  seven  statute  miles  of  the  place  at  which  the  election  for 
such  city  or  borough  has  been  usually  holden,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  places  sharing  in  elections,  and  named  in  schedule  (F.)  to  this 
Act  annexed,  within  seven  statute  miles  of  any  of  the  said  places 
respectively :  Provided  also,  that  every  person  now  having  a  right 
to  vote  by  reason  of  owning  or  occupying  any  tenement,  or  by 
reason  of  inhabitancy,  shall  retain  such  right  so  long  as  he  shall 
own  or  occupy  the  same,  or  any  other  tenement  in  the  same  place,  or 
shall  inhabit  the  same  place,  if  by  reason  of  such  ownership, 
occupation,  or  inhabitancy  he  would  have  had  a  right  of  voting 
in  such  place  by  the  laws  or  customs  now  in  force,  and  such 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote,  if  duly  registered  according  to 
the  provisions  herein-after  contained ;  but  no  such  person  shall 
be  registered  unless  he  shall  have  owned,  occupied,  or  inhabited, 
in  such  place  as  aforesaid,  for  six  calendar  months,  to  be  com- 
puted as  aforesaid. 

35.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  all  elections  whatever  of 
members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  no  inquiry  shall  be 
permitted  at  the  time  of  palling,  except  as  to  whether  the  person 
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claimin£^  to  vote  be  the  saine  whose  name  appears  in  svch  reyitter, 
and  whether  such  person  shall  have  previously  voted  at  the  same 
election,  both  which  inquiries  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy 
shall,  if  required  on  behalf  of  any  candidate,  make  from  each 
voter  at  the  time  of  tendering  his  vote,  upon  the  oath,  or,  in  case 
of  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  upon  the  affirmation  of  such  voter ; 
and  that  no  elector  shall  hereafter,  at  any  election,  be  required 
to  take  any  oath  or  affirmation  in  proof  of  his  freehold,  residence, 
age,  or  other  his  qualification  or  right  to  vote,  any  law  or  statute, 
local  or  general,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  and  no  elector 
shall  be  excluded  from  voting  at  any  such  election,  except  by 
reason  of  his  refusing  to  take  the  other  oaths  or  make  the  other 
affirmations  required  by  this  or  any  other  Act,  and  not  hereby 
dispensed  with. 

The  same  clauses  from  the  hill  not  the  bill,  nor 
any  thing  like  the  bill. 

21.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  every  election  of  a  member  or 
members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  any  city  or  borough, 
every  male  person  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  inca- 
pacity, who  shall  have  occupied  within  any  such  city  or  borooagh, 
or  within  any  place  sharing  in  the  election  for  such  city  or  borough, 
as  owner  or  tenant,  for  twelve  calendar  months  next  previous  to 
the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty  two,  or  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  August  in  any 
succeeding  year,  any  house  assessed  to  the  duty  on  inhabited 
houses  upon  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  or  any 
house,  warehouse,  or  countinghouse,  being,  either  separately  or 
conjointly  with  any  land  owned  and  occupied  therewith,  or  occu- 
pied therewith  under  the  same  landlord,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  or  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
upon  a  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  or  any  house, 
warehouse,  or  countinghouse,  for  which,  whether  separately  or 
jointly  with  any  land  occupied  therewith,  under  the  same  land- 
lord, he  shall  be  bond  fide  liable  to  a  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than 
ten  pounds,  shall,  if  duly  registered  according  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained,  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
member  or  members  to  serve  in  Parliament   for   such  city  or 
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borough :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  no  person  so  occupying 
such  premises,  so  assessed  or  rated  as  aforesaid,  or  of  the  yearly 
value  or  rent  as  aforesaid,  shall  by  reason  thereof  acquire  a  vote 
in  any  such  election,  unless  such  person  shall  have  paid,  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  all  the  poor's  rates  and  assessed 
taxes  which  shall  have  become  payable  from  such  person  in 
respect  of  such  premises  previously  to  the  eleventh  day  of  October 
then  next  preceding,  or  shall  have  paid  on  or  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  August  in  any  succeeding  year  all  the  poor's  rates  and 
assessed  taxes  which  shall  have  become  payable  from  him  in 
respect  of  such  premises  previously  to  the  respective  sixth  day  of 
April  then  next  preceding,  nor  unless  such  person,  where  his 
right  to  vote  shall  depend  upon  his  being  bond  fide  liable  to  a 
yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds  as  aforesaid,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  the  poor's  rates  and  assessed  taxes  as 
aforesaid,  have  also  paid  on  or  before  the  said  twentieth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two, 
all  the  rent  which  shall  have  become  due  from  such  person  in 
respect  of  his  premises  so  rented  previously  to  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  September  then  next  preceding,  or  shall  have  paid  on  or 
befos'e  the  twentieth  day  of  August  in  any  succeeding  year,  all 
the  rent  which  shall  have  become  due  from  him  in  respect  of 
such  premises  so  rented  previously  to  the  respective  twenty-fourth 
day  of  June  then  next  preceding:  Provided  also,  that  no  tenant 
so  occupying  such  premises  as  aforesaid  at  a  yearly  rent  of  not 
less  than  ten  pounds,  shall  by  reason  thereof  acquire  a  vote  in 
the  election  for  any  city  or  borough,  if  by  any  agreement  or  con- 
trivance, or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise,  the 
landlord  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  rates  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  respect  of  such  premises  ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
where  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament*  the  landlord  shall  be 
liable  to  the  payment  of  such  rates,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such 
tenant  to  claim  to  be  rated  in  respect  of  such  premises,  and  upon 
his  actually  paying  the  full  amount  of  the  rate  or  rates  then  due 
in  respect  of  such  premises  to  acquire  the  same  right  of  voting  as 

*  Tlicrcfore  the  tenant   has  a  rif^ht  to  claim  to  be  rated  onli/  in  the  case 
wlicie  the  lancUoid  is  liable  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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if  his  landlord  had  not  been  so  liable  for  such  rates  :  Providcfl 
also,  that  the  premises,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which 
any  person  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  for 
any  city  or  borough,  shall  he  the  same  premises,  and  not  different 
premises,  respectively  occupied  for  any  portion  of  the  said  twelve 
months ;  and  that  where  such  premises  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
jointly  occupied  by  more  than  one  person  as  tenant  or  owner,  each 
of  such  joint  occupiers  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  thereof, 
in  case  the  yearly  value  or  yearly  rent  of  such  premises,  or  the 
yearly  value  in  respect  of  which  they  shall  have  been  assessed  or 
rated  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided  by 
the  number  of  such  occupiers,  shall  give  a  sura  of  not  less  than 
ten  pounds  for  each  and  every  such  occupier,  but  not  otherwise : 
Provided  always,  that  no  person  shall,  by  reason  of  any  thing 
herein  contained,  acquire  a  vote  in  the  election  for  any  city  or 
borough  who  shall  within  twelve  calendar  months  next  previous  to 
the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  or  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  August  in  any 
succeeding  year,  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

41.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  all  elections  whatever  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  no  inquiry  shall  be  per- 
mitted at  the  time  of  polling,  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote, 
except  only  whether  the  person  claiming  to  vote  be  the  same 
whose  name  appears  in  such  register  as  aforesaid,  and  whether 
such  person's  qualification  for  voting  still  continues,  and  whether 
such  person  shall  have  previously  voted  at  the  same  election,  all 
which  inquiries  the  returning  officer,  or  his  respective  deputy 
shall,  if  required  on  behalf  of  any  candidate,  make  from  each 
voter  at  the  time  of  his  tendering  his  vote,  and  not  after,  and 
shall  also,  if  so  required  as  aforesaid,  then  and  there  administer 
an  oath,  (or  in  case  of  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  an  affirmation,)  to 
such  voter,  in  the  following  form  ;  (that  is  to  say) 

*'  YOU  A.  B.  do  swear,  [^orf  being  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  do 
affirm,]  that  you  are  the  same  A.  B.  whose  name  appears 
on  the  register  of  voters  for  the  county  of  [or, 

the  part,  riding,  or  division  of  the  county  of 

or  the  city  or  borough  of  as  the  case 

may  be,]  and  that  you  still  have  the  same  freehold,  [or, 
copyhold,  or  leasehold,  or  otherwise,  fas  the  case  may  be, J 
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or,  that  you.  still  occupy  the  same  house  or  warehouse,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  may  he,  specifying  in  each  case  the 
nat^ire  of  the  qualification,  as  described  in  the  register,^ 
for  which  your  name  was  inserted  in  the  said  register, 
or,  in  case  of  rights  reserved  by  this  Act,  say  that  you  still 
have  the  same  qualification  for  which  your  name  was 
inserted  in  the  said  register,]  and  that  you  have  not  before 
voted  either  here  or  elsewhere  at  the  present  election  for 
the  said  county,  [or,  for  the  said  part,  riding,  or  division 
of  the  said  county,  or  for  the  said  city  or  borough,  as  the 
case  may  fee.] 

•'  So  help  you  GOD." 


THE   END. 


l>ATiu8(>iV,  Printer, 
Scrlc's)  Plft«-e,  Carey  Street,  I 
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N.  B.  It  is  desirable  the  reader  should  know,  before  he  enters 
upon  the  following  pages,  that  they  have  been  put  toge- 
ther during  the  last  few  months  in  the  intervals  of  pretty 
constant  employment,  so  that  they  may  seem  in  part  anti- 
cipated, and  perhaps  in  some  few  instances  not  quite  so 
applicable  as  when  originally  composed ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  points  in  which  the  present  arguments  have  re- 
ceived new  confirmation  by  the  progress  of  events — as  in 
the  case  of  Poland,  will  it  is  hoped,  more  than  counter- 
balance every  thing  that  appears  like  repetition  j  and  after 
allj  such  repetition,  if  discovered,  can  only  be  received 
in  proof  how  difficult  it  is  for  reasonable  men  unblinded 
by  party  spirit,  to  come  to  different  conclusions  on  this 
subject. 
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It  is  consolatory  at  a  time  like  the  present 
when  a  majority  of  the  common  people  are  wild 
in  their  aspirations  for  a  fancied  good,  and  a  pro- 
stituted press  is  studious  only  how  to  excite  and 
pander  to  their  passions,  that  the  few  political 
essays  which  have  appeared  above  this  debased 
level  of  the  public  journals  have  been  ranged  on 
the  side  of  reason  and  of  right.  But  a  Pamphlet 
which  has  lately  been  put  forth,  entitled  "  Friendly 
Advice  to  the  Peers,"  not  seeming  to  have  been 
answered  by  any  of  the  earlier  remedial  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  but  which  certainly  ought  not 
to  pass  without  some  notice,  we  have  thought  that 
by  tendering  better  and  more  friendly  advice  to 
the  Ministers,  upon  whose  fiat  the  whole  matter 
rests,  we  might  convey  a  sufficient  antidote  to 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  this  new  Achithophel. 

And  if  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages  we 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the  arguments 
of  our  predecessor  in  the  profession  of  ^  Friendly 
Advice,'  it  is  not  because  we  wish  to  identify 
those  to  whom  we  particularly  address  ourselves 
with  any  connection  they  disclaim,  or  which  may 
be  otherwise  disagreeable  to  them,  but,  because 
those  former  counsels  to  the  Peers  do  seem  to  us  so 
dangerous,  so  pseudo-friendly, — beneath  all  that 
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professed  respect,  and  pressing  offers  of  assistance 
there  lurks  something  so  sinister  in  aspect  and 
manner  that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  the  hidden 
bravo  in  the  guide, — and  therefore  firmly  believe 
that  by  recommending  for  the  most  part  a  diame- 
trically opposite  course,  we  shall  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  the  pre- 
sent extraordinary  juncture  demands. 

Not  but  the  House  of  Peers,  no  less  than  the 
Ministry,  does  truly  stand  in  need  of  the  best 
lights  which  can  any  way  be  procured.  It  stands 
in  a  most  responsible,  an  awful  situation,  one 
which  those  who  best  knew  the  Constitution  seem 
scarcely  to  have  deemed  possible ;  it  devolves 
upon  them  to  withstand  the  other  two  estates  of 
the  realm,  the  evil  designs  of  Ministers  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  and  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  in  the  blindness  of  popular  excitation, 
under  circumstances  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  It  stands  responsible  to  God 
and  the  country  for  the  protection  of  the  Crown, 
the  preservation  of  the  Church,  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution,  it  stands  responsible  to  pos- 
terity for  the  defence  of  its  own  rank  and  pri- 
vileges ;  to  the  people  to  save  tliem  from  them- 
selves, and  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  own 
rashness.  Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  the 
House  of  Peers  held  a  more  exalted  situation  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  and  of  the  world ; 
they  hold  in  their  liands  the  balance  which  is  to 
decide  their  own  fate  and  that  of  their  country, 
perhaps  that  of  mankind  for  ages.     Upon  this  all 
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sides  are  agreed,  it  consequently  follows  in  spite 
of  the  instigations  that  are  held  out  to  them  to 
do  otherwise,  that  none  among  them  should  be 
hurried  to  his  decision  through  fear  or  affection, 
by  his  respect  for  great  names  and  great  talents, 
or  by  threats  of  violence  should  his  decision  be 
opposed  to  the  general  bias ;    every  one  should 
bring  a  free  and  dispassionate  understanding  to 
the  examination  of  this  most  important  question, 
and  I  am  confident  that  those  who  do  so  can  but 
arrive  at  one  and  the  same  result.     Because  at 
least  as  to  its  immediate  effects  upon  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  question  of  the  operation  of  this  Bill 
lies  within  a  very  small  compass, — they  have  every 
thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  it.    Either  it 
does,  as  it  professes,  annihilate  their  influence  in 
the  elections  of  Members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  it  does  not — if  it  does,  let  the  Peers  look 
to  it — to  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
of  this  loss  to  themselves ; — if  it  does  not,  away 
with  the  hypocrisy  and  delusion  of  such  a  mea- 
sure ;   in  both  cases  their  honor  and   safety  are 
concerned  in  scouting  the  proposition  from  their 
House.      It  is  not   for  me   to   decide  which   of 
the  two   is   its   most  probable   effect.      I   know 
there  are  some  who  expect  that  the  new  class  of 
electors  will  not  on  the  whole  be  a  whit  less  open 
to  the  influence  of  wealth  than  before,  but  then 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
where  are  the  ends  and  utility  of  the  measure, 
unless   to  multiply  and  perpetuate  what  has  so 
long  been  stigmatized  as  rank  corruption  ?     Does 
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the  Bill  then  not  only  arise  in  delusion,  draw  its 
strength  from  delusion,  but  prove  one  great  de- 
lusion from  beginning  to  end  ?  Is  it  merely  an 
empty  promise  of  good  to  the  people,  an  empty 
threat  against  the  Peers  ?  Surely  this  being  ad- 
mitted, no  laboured  argument  will  be  requisite  to 
prove  that  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  kingdom 
should  not,  cannot  pass  any  thing  so  basely  de- 
ceptive, and  that  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown  had  better  retrace  their  steps,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  ere  they  are  led  into  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  false  pretences  and  danger. 


"  quk  signa  sequendi 

"  Falleret  indeprensus  et  irremeabilis  error." 

It  is  to  be  feared  however  that  this,  the  less 
alarming  view  of  the  case,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  For,  look  at 
the  late  elections, — it  has  been  said  (vide  Friendly 
Advice  to  the  Peers)  that  to  our  hereditary  law- 
givers, "  coming  events  do  not  cast  their  shadows 
before."  It  will  be  time  enough  to  say  so  when  they 
have  passed  the  present  measure.  For  my  part  I 
give  them  credit  for  greater  discernment;  but 
blind  indeed  must  those  be  who  cannot  perceive 
the  dark,  the  portentous  shadow  which  the  ap- 
proaching change  of  the  constitution  has  already 
plainly  projected.  In  the  late  general  elections  the 
aristocracy  have  been  perfectly  set  at  defiance; 
proving,  if  any  thing  was  necessary  to  prove,  the 
present  system  sufficient  for  all  popular  purposes, 
and  the  electors  abundantly  independent  of  all 
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undue  influence, whensoever  theychooseto  liberate 
themselves ;  whilst  still  later  the  true  history  of 
certain  lawless  assemblages  and  tumults  would 
teach  us  without  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  what  sort 
of  dictation  we  should  soon  have  to  submit  under 
the  new  order  of  things.  If,  however,  one  single 
circumstance  were  wanting  to  deepen  the  shadow 
of  this  prospect  and  to  confirm  the  view  I  have 
taken,  that  circumstance  would  be  found  in  the 
arguments  of  the  Pamphlet  above  alluded  to,  and 
those  of  a  similar  tendency  in  other  publications 
which  it  isneedless  to  specify  here.  Poor  indeed  and 
pusillanimous  must  theij  suppose  the  spirit  of  the 
Lords  to  be,  who  can  attempt  to  work  upon  them 
by  arguments  addressed  solely  to  their  fears  ;  sure 
I  am  that  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  in  this 
way  will  be  the  very  opposite  to  what  is  wished, 
unless  the  Peers  have  mightily  degenerated  from 
those  lofty  progenitors  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
British  Liberty,  as  the  present  race  are  now  called 
upon  to  defend  them.  Neither  will  I  employ 
so  unfair  a  topic  in  the  advice  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  give, — the  dangers  I  apprehend  are  to 
the  Constitution,  and  therefore  far  from  most 
threatening  to  the  particular  men  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  subvert  that  Constitution ;  but  to 
the  Peers  on  the  other  hand  the  threats  held  out 
are  of  personal  loss,  and  violence  should  they  ven- 
ture to  differ  from  the  mob. 

Another   portion   of  this    foreboding    shadow 
which   the  Ministry,  (if  they  do  their  duty)  or 
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otherwise  the  Peers  by  their  firmness,  alone  can 
disperse,  has  not  escaped  the  observance  of  some 
of  their  body,  making-  it  the  less  necessary  to  say 
much  about  it  here,  and  that  is  the  increased 
audacity  of  the  public  press ;  not  of  that  part 
only  which  has  long  been  active  in  the  cause  of 
sedition  and  anarchy,  but  of  others,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  generally  understood  to  be  the 
Ministerial  organs,  which  have  not  till  lately 
thoug-ht  proper  to  throw  off  all  reserve  and  de- 
corum, or  actually  to  menace  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  legislature  in  the  due  exercise  of  its 
functions. 

We  might  go  from  hence  to  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience speaking  to  us  from  the  example  of 
foreign  states,  and  the  kind  of  reflection  they 
throw  upon  the  present  political  speculations. 
For  instance,  we  might  look  at  France  and  ask 
whether  the  penumbra  falling  upon  us  from  thence 
is  not  sufficiently  ominous  to  awaken  fears  of  that 
total  darkness  which  must  ensue  from  following 
in  her  course ;  nor  can  we  by  any  means  if  mat- 
ters are  brought  to  the  same  issue,  hope  to  escape 
with  the  humhiig  and  confusion  of  the  three  glo- 
rious days,  even  supposing  France  to  have  escaped 
with  only  this  penalty,  upon  her  second  experi- 
ment in  Revolution.  But  has  she  escaped  ?  Let 
us  briefly  enquire. 

Many  would  have  supposed  that  upon  their 
easy  ejectment  of  the  legitimates,  and  their  unani- 
mous appointment  of  a  Citizen  King,  the  French, 
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if  they  took  some  time  to  get  settled  in  the  new 
order  of  things  would  at  least  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  works  of  their  own  hands ;  but  we  who 
had  read  of  other  Revolutions,  in  tlieir  causes 
and  consequences  thought  it  might  happen  other- 
wise, and  so  it  proves  in  fact — one  Ministry  pushes 
out  another,  ^  pergunt  interire,'  tiie  stout  resist- 
ance party  which  first  took  the  lead,  was  quickly 
dislodged  by  a  corps  of  heavy  doctrinaires,  the 
doctrinaires  were  hurried  from  their  seats  by  the 
more  popular '  mouvement'  men,  these  in  their  turn 
are  closely  pursued  by  the  thorough-paced  Re- 
publicans and  the  war  party,  the  old  Jacobite 
General  at  their  head,  who  heartily  sick,  it  would 
seem,  of  a  twelvemonth's  quiet  conformity  to 
monarchical  forms,  has  at  length  resumed  the 
offensive,  and  writes  long  incendiary  letters  to 
the  provinces  proscribing  the  Dagon  he  has  set 
up,  the  Revolution  he  has  created. 

There,  the  House  of  Peers  is  already  lost,  and 
perhaps,  as  it  exists  in  France,  no  great  loss  either ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question ;  it  is  the  trick  of 
setting  up  and  pulling  down  established  authori- 
ties on  such  brief  warning  that  makes  the  danger 
and  administers  the  caution.  The  war  party 
will  soon  carry  the  day,*  or  if  they  do  not,  war 
itself,  intestine  war,  will  carry  the  day,  and  answer 
pretty  much  the  same  purpose :  viz.  reducing 
the  plethora  of  vanity  and  ambition  which  the 
French  labour  under,  which  in  spite  of  the  great 

*  This  was  written  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the 
Belgic  Expedition. 
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blood-letting  under  the  Emperor,  must  have  been 
immensely  on  the  increase  since  closing  the  wounds 
of  their  former  Revolution.  To  think  of  disse- 
minating the  principles  of  Government  they  have 
adopted  (for  the  present)  by  the  sword  is  a 
pretty  plain  indication  of  the  spirit  which  animates 
them,  though  it  must  be  confessed  such  a  mon- 
strous contradiction  and  absurdity,  is  as  far  as  we 
know  only  the  brochure  of  some  visionary  youth, 
of  whom  so  many  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
proper  situations  by  the  unnatural  excitement  of 
the  times ;  and  why  should  the  French  appeal  to 
the  ultima  ratio  in  this  case,  when  they  seem  to 
be  ensuring  the  same  ends  equally  well  by  their 
more  appropriate  weapons  of  diplomacy  and  in- 
trigue. 

Look  at  the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions  in  Bel- 
gium, and  what  sort  of  encouragement  does  it 
offer  to  those  who  are  solicited  to  pursue  the  same 
steps,  or  to  those  who  are  madly  pursuing  them ; 
and  what  weighty  inducements  does  it  not  offer 
to  men  in  power  to  look  well  into  the  probable 
events  before  they  incur  the  hazard. 

If  commerce  and  credit  has  declined  in  France, 
it  has  been  extinguished  in  Belgium,  if  anarchy 
has  been  frequently  prevalent  in  the  former,  in  the 
latter  it  has  raged  uninterruptedly,  every  town 
seems  to  have  had  its  particular  Revolution,  its 
own  fatal  course  of  blood  and  devastation  to 
fulfil, — with  what  benefit  to  themselves  or  to 
others,  considering  their  former  circumstances 
under  the  King  of  Holland,  and   their  yet  un- 
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settled  state,  their  jarring  factions,  and  disputed 
territories,  let  the  voice  of  assembled  Europe  de- 
termine ! 

Look  at  Poland,  and  the  fairest  of  Revolutions, 
if  one  could  but  forget  the  French  promises  and 
intrigues  by  which  it  was  engendered,  what  has 
she  gained  by  her  heroic  struggle  for  long  lost 
liberty  even  should  she  prevail,  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  hoped,  in  the  contest  ?  Already  has  her 
form  of  Government  been  completely  changed, 
her  dictators  shifted  off  before  they  have  had 
time  to  make  themselves  known  or  to  learn  the 
mere  official  routine  of  their  rank, — her  generals 
disunited  and  disgusted  ;  on  the  whole,  her  affairs 
appearing  irretrievable  if  matters  in  the  field  were 
carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  are  in  the 
closet.  Go  to  Italy,  and  you  have  more  insur- 
rection, happily  however  crushed  in  the  bud. 
And  to  what  reflections  does  all  this  lead  ? 

If  it  should  seem  to  be  forestalling  my  argument 
to  say  that  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
dragged  headlong  tlu'ough  the  same  tortuous  and 
bloody  career,  at  least  this  is  evident,  that  of  all 
the  periods  since  civil  governments  were  first  in- 
stituted, this  is  the  least  propitious  for  attempting 
great  constitutional  changes,  as  it  is  the  most 
profuse  in  reasons  for  clinging  fast  to  the  excellent 
form  of  Government  we  enjoy.  Are  the  Ministry 
blind  to  these  things,  or  are  we  to  believe  them 
rash  and  reckless,  willing  to  redeem  their  idle 
boasts  and  curry  popular  favour  at  any  rate  ? 
If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  excesses  of  foreign 
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states  are  not  our  own,  and  their  circumstances 
too  different  to  admit  a  comparison  with  us,  what 
did  Mr.  Pitt  reply  to  a  similar  objection  at  a 
similar  period  ? — "  Here  I  shall  enter  my  protest," 
says  he  in  the  memorable  debate  of  May  7,  1793, 
"  against  not  being-  allowed  to  introduce  into  the 
"  subject  the  affairs  of  France,  which  I  consider 
"  as  intimately,  essentially,  inseparably  connected 
"  with  the  present  question." 

By  the  by,  the  authority  of  that  great  man, 
although  once  a  Reformer,  can  by  no  means  be 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  present  measure. 
In  the  maturity  of  his  judgment  he  seems  to  have 
disclaimed  the  principles  of  innovation  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  and  to  which  he  had  for 
a  time  lent  the  sanction  of  his  powerful  name,  yet 
even  in  his  most  youthful  projects  he  never  seems 
to  have  gone  the  lengths  to  which  the  present 
Reform  Bill  would  carry  us,  and  between  any 
measures  he  brought  forward  and  the  one  before 
us,  there  is  this  material  difference,  that  Ae  allowed 
of  no  infringement  of  corporate  rights,  that  his 
Bill  went  to  establish  a  permanent  principle  pre- 
cluding the  necessity  of  any  recurrence  to  such 
violent  alteratives,  besides  that  in  the  earlier  re- 
solutions he  proposed  is  embraced  the  real  evil 
of  our  system  of  elections,  viz.  bribery  and  ex- 
pence,  and  the  proper  remedy  for  it,  which  by  the 
present  measure  seems  entirely  overlooked.  Indeed 
the  authority  of  great  names  is  so  overpowering 
on  the  conservative  side  that  there  is  no  need  of 
calling  attention  to  tliat  point  now,  the  less  so 
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that  it  is  not  by  any  such  means  our  assent  is 
endeavoured  to  be  extorted  by  the  other.  No,  as 
in  the  Pamphlet  before  me  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  Peers,  the  only  body  through  which  the 
means  of  resistance  seem  still  available,  it  is  no 
studied  attempt  to  mislead,  no  special  pleading, 
no  fusty  precedent  dating  temporibus  Edv.  III. 
it  is  an  open  and  no  very  measured  threat  from 
beginning  to  end — as  the  name  of  the  King  has 
been  the  great  instrument  for  working  on  the 
people,  so  the  people  in  their  turn  become  (by  no 
roundabout  policy)  the  principal  means  of  work- 
ing upon  the  Lords,— if  indeed  the  design  suc- 
ceed ;  but  we  will  not  believe  it.  Forbid  it 
"  conscience,  honor,  interest!" 

As  to  their  malignant  adviser,  to  him  they  must 
turn  a  deaf  ear ;  first,  because  he  speaks  to  them 
in  a  threat,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  a  false 
threat.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  expediency 
should  lead  us,  but  this  we  know,  fear,  as  a  motive 
of  action,  should  not  lead  us  at  all.  Yet  such 
forsooth  is  the  modest  request  of  the  Pamphleteer, 
whoever  he  is,  that  they  should  resign  the  reins  of 
judgment  to  the  guidance  of  their  apprehensions, 
and  follow  unquestioned  the  empty  phantom  he 
has  conjured  up.  The  Peers  will  not  have  to  meet 
the  people  "  face  to  face "  upon  this  question  as 
is  insolently  pretended ;  and  although  the  des- 
perate game  which  Ministers  have  chosen  to  play, 
and  which  we  now  beseech  them  to  relinquish, 
could  not  fail  of  kindling  all  the  bad  spirits  of 
the  age,  all  the  studious  "  novandi  res,"  most  of 
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the  ignorant,  and  all  the  rash  and  daring, — there 
still  remains  a  very  powerful  body  unconnected 
with  public  affairs,  who,  whatever  Reform  they 
may  singly  think  necessary,  are  united  in  aversion 
and  alarm  of  this ;  I  allude  to  a  great  portion  of 
the  middling  class.     It  is  not  unknown  to  us  how 
the  name  of  that  class,  during  the  late  discussions, 
has  been  made  subservient  to  keeping  up  the  delu- 
sion ;  but  I  will  take  upon  myself  as  far  as  personal 
information  goes  peremptorily  to  deny  that  what  is 
rightly  understood  by  the  middling  class  is  gene- 
rally in  favor  of  this  measure.     It  may  suit  a  pur- 
pose, to  be  sure,  to  sink  that  class  to  a  very  low 
ebb,  to  bring  it  to  such  a  level  as  will  comprehend 
the  ignorant  and  misguided  who  found  extrava- 
gant expectations  on  the  event  of  the  Bill.     But 
leaving  here  the  o£10.  householders  as  a  middle 
class^   let  us  calmly  enquire  what  do  the  more 
respectable  and  wealthy  tradesmen  and  merchants 
(and  quaere  farmers  now)  think  of  this  measure ; 
what  do  the  professions  think  of  it ;   and  I  make 
bold  to  affirm,  you  will  scarce  find  a  man  among 
them  exercising  an  unbiassed  judgment,  and  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  lose,  who  goes  the  length  of  the 
present  Bill, — whilst  the  great  majority  look  upon 
it  with  unbounded  wonder  and  dismay. 

With  the  same  views  it  is  very  well  to  shift  upon 
the  Clergy  the  charge  of  having  ousted  the  popular 
candidates  for  Cambridge ;  but  the  poll  books,  if 
I  mistake  not,  tell  anotlier  tale,  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession will  be  found  to  have  done  itself  equal  honor 
in  vindicating  the  principles  and  the  discernment 
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of  that  eminent  seat  of  learning,  and  thus  we  dis- 
cover the  sense  of  at  least  two  of  the  most  en- 
lightened portions  of  the  community.  It  was  not 
much  indeed  to  find  Oxford  as  usual  on  the  sober 
side  of  the  question,  but  Cambridge  boastful  of 
ancient  liberality,  the  very  ^  natale  solum '  of 
liberal  politics  as  well  as  of  high  Philosophy, — that 
she  should  repudiate  not  only  her  popular  and 
talented  candidate,  but  also  her  tried  and  fa- 
voured representative,  not  that  he  was  supplanted 
by  rising  talent  or  superior  merits,  but  simply  on 
account  of  his  adherence  to  this  measure;  that 
she,  that  liberal  Cambridge  should  affix  this  double 
brand  upon  their  project,  why  it  ought  to  read 
such  a  lesson  to  the  promoters  of  it  as  w^ould  bring 
them  back  ere  it  were  too  late  to  the  paths  of 
sober  thinking  from  which  they  have  so  widely 
deviated ;  unless  that  be  true  of  them  which  they 
have  so  gratuitously  applied  to  others  that  "  seeing 
they  do  not  perceive,  and  hearing  they  do  not  un- 
derstand." Comprising  as  they  do  men  of  various 
ranks  and  professions,  of  unquestionable  indepen- 
dance  and  intelligence,  it  would  be  something 
new  to  be  told  you  must  look  any  where  but  to 
the  Universities  for  a  correct  view  of  the  matter. 
Yet  unless  we  descend  to  the  mob  and  demand 
their  opinion,  i.  e.  unless  we  encourage  them  to 
ascend  to  the  height  of  deliberating  and  deciding 
upon  matters  upon  which  they  can  necessarily 
know  little  or  nothing,  I  think  by  a  reference  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  nation,  the  Ministry  will 
not  find  their  case  materially  improved.  The 
Elections  no  doubt  partly  offered  an  apparent  con- 
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tradiction  to  this,  but  we  know   the  difference 
between  a  vote  hastily  given  in  a  moment  of  such 
feverish  excitement,  and  a  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  mind ;  most  of  those  who  voted  on  the 
popular  side  are  now  awakening  from  their  hurt- 
ful delirium,*  and  many  in  their  cooler  moments 
are  equally  forward  in  decrying  a  measure  which 
they  were  once  induced  with  such  blind  precipi- 
tancy to  adopt ;  and  further  it  may  be  questioned, 
(meaning  no  disrespect  to   the  present  body  of 
Electors,  for  we  at  least  have  shewn  no  disposi- 
tion to  rob  them  of  their  rights),  whether  as  a 
body  they  are  the  best  adapted  to  judge  of  diffi- 
cult questions  of  state,  and  whether  their  imme- 
diate interference  was  ever  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution.     The  result  of  these  observations  is 
that  a  large  majority  of  such  as  are  alone  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  about  it,  are  decidedly  un- 
favourable to  the  projected  change  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  witness  the  early  opposition  of  that 
house  itself,  of  the  Universities,  of  the  middling 
class,  (at  least  the  more  enlightened  and  influential 
of  that  class),  and  lastly  as  we  hope  to  see,  and  in 
all  probability  shall  see,  of  the  Highest  Tribunal 
of  the  Kingdom,  of  our  hereditary  Legislators,  of 
the  House  of  Peers.     Do  we  then  deny  that  there 
is  a  large  body  on  the  other  hand  equally  smitten 
with  the  blazoned  beauties  and  advantages  of  this 
Bill  ?  we  have  already  admitted  the  fact,  and  have 

*  In  strong  confirmation  of  this  all  the  elections  since  the 
General  Election,  wherever  there  has  been  a  contest,  have  ter- 
minated unfavourably  to  Ministers. 
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only  to  account  for  it.  All  Reform,  properly 
speaking-,  is  a  good — all  Reform  is,  prima  facie, 
an  advantage.  No  wonder  then  that  we  find 
marshalled  against  us  along  with  all  the  ill-dis- 
posed, many,  it  is  painful  to  think  how  many, 
well  meaning  men  who  take  it  on  trust  that 
what  is  called  Reform,  must  mean  Reformation 
of  Abuses ;  but  alas !  the  ^  cui  bono '  is  a  test 
which  this  Bill  cannot  withstand. — What  then,  is 
there  not  a  cry,  as  the  cry  of  one  man,  throughout 
England  for  Reform  ?  I  say  I  know  of  none  that 
is  not  the  echo  of  a  factious  call  from  those  who 
should  have  known  better  than  to  raise  it.  Yes, 
woefully  as  the  people  have  been  excited  in  this 
matter,  we  firmly  believe  they  would  implicitly 
bow  as  they  long  have  done  to  the  just  and  judi- 
cious determination  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
Nation.  And  if  the  Ministry  will  even  now  re- 
trace their  steps,  far  from  losing  any  of  their  dear- 
bought  popularity,  they  will  be  hailed  by  all 
classes  whose  good  opinion  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
ciliate, by  pseans  of  joy  and  triumph ;  as  real 
patriots,  men  whose  honest  conviction  has  led 
them  to  the  most  magnanimous  of  all  resolves, 
the  acknowledgment  and  reparation  of  error. — 
Or  if  we  cannot  hope  to  divest  ourselves  of  the 
perfidious  snares  which  have  been  drawn  around 
us  without  a  partial  and  momentary  struggle,  if 
a  rougher  hand  be  necessary  to  awaken  some  few 
grosser  spirits  from  the  deep  intoxication  they 
have  drawn  from  this  enticing  cup,  surely  the 
arm  of  the  law  is  still  strong  enough  to  resist 
violence,  and  to  maintain  peace  ;  better  it  should 
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be  done  now  when  a  small  effort  only  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  deluded  back  to  reason,  than 
to  yield  and  let  things  take  their  course  until  no 
concessions  will  satisfy,  no  vigour  will  repress. 
In  this  as  in  any  other  contest,  the  danger  does 
not  arise  from  looking  the  enemy  fairly  in  the 
face,  but  in  turning  our  backs  and  throwing  away 
our  arms. — It  is  unpleasant  to  dwell  so  long  upon 
the  topic  of  intimidation,  for  though  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  follow  and  confute  this  course 
so  exclusively  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
measure,  or  the  author  of  the  so  called  "  Friendly 
Advice ;" — can  we  help  feeling  the  indelicacy,  to 
say  no  more,  of  supposing  for  an  instant  that  an 
honorable  and  high  minded  body  of  men  could  be 
led  into  any  step  diametrically  opposed  to  their 
own  rights,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  by 
threats  of  personal  injury.  That  this,  however, 
is  the  tone  adopted  towards  the  House  of  Lords 
as  I  have  already  advanced,  requires  no  proof  but 
a  reference  to  the  authorized  publications  of  the 
day,  the  speeches  of  leading  men,  and  the  few 
pamphlets  published  on  that  side  which  (like  the 
one  I  have  partially  reviewed)  hoi  dsout  any  in- 
ducement to  being  read.  So  far  from  prevailing 
witli  those  they  address,  arguments  like  this  only 
go  to  breed  a  distrust  of  the  cause  they  uphold, 
since  instead  of  being  supported  by  reasons  ad- 
dressed to  the  judgment,  it  seems  to  derive  its  sole 
strength  from  magnifying  and  imposing  upon  our 
fears.  Unluckily  however  for  those  who  employ  un- 
fair weapons,  in  the  end  they  are  generally  turned 
against  themselves  ;  so  with  this  favorite  argument 
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of  the  Reformers — for  upon  balancing-  the  danger 
to  the  Peers  upon  the  two  suppositions,  either  of 
their  approval  or  rejection  of  the  measure,  we  find 
that  the  probable  evils  of  the  latter  event  kick  the 
beam  in  an  instant.  Is  not  their  very  existence 
threatened  in  no  measured  terms,  by  the  same 
parties  too  (I  mean  *  the  same'  in  principle,  for  it  is 
beyond  dispute)  that  are  just  putting  the  finishing 
stroke  to  a  similar  order  in  France ;  or  did  the 
Peerage  so  long  survive  other  "  popular  infusions'* 
of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  as  to 
warrant  us  in  supposing  the  same  body  would 
acquire  fresh  strength  now  from  what  formerly 
effected  their  immediate  downfal  ?  These  ex- 
amples are  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  if  they 
lose  their  proper  influence  we  must  indeed  fly  to 
the  hacknied  motto  in  despair,  "  quos  Deus  vult 
perdere,  prius  dementat."  Indeed  I  do  (except  in 
this  way)  find  it  impossible  to  account  for  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  have  brought  such  a  measure 
before  the  country.  Knowing  how  great  are  the 
charms  of  popularity  in  all  ages,  I  can  yet  scarcely 
conceive  them  adequate  to  the  instigation  of  such  a 
frenzied  sacrifice  as  this,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
look  for  its  more  probable  solution  in  the  violated 
pledges  of  other  party  projects,  and  their  own  lost 
reputation  which  it  was  necessary  to  redeem  in  this 
off-hand  manner  of  extravagant  concessions  to  the 
popular  voice.  Not  that  at  first  they  looked  for  the 
success  of  their  daring  speculation,  it  mattered  little 
to  them,  or  rather  they  prayed  for  its  abortion  ;  all 
they  aimed  at  was  the  recovery  of  popular  estima- 
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tion  which  had  apparently  raised  them  to  that  long 
ambitioned  height,  and  which  by  the  earlier  acts 
of  their  administration  they  had  so  utterly  con- 
trived to  forfeit,  in  order  at  least  that  they  might 
resume  their  opposition  with  a  good  grace.     If 
this  be  so,  and  many  of  their  subsequent  acts  go 
far  to  prove  it,  such  as  their  indecision  as  to  the 
form  and  principles  of  the  Bill,  its  frequent  ma- 
terial changes,  their  readiness  to  yield  up  its  most 
important  provisions,  their  last  strange  attempt 
to  modify  at  the  eleventh  hour — all  wearing  the 
appearance  of  people  not  thoroughly  satisfied  or 
sincere  in  their  projects,  (and  I  honestly  declare 
this  to  be  my  conviction,  at  least  as  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  the  Bill),  what  honour  they  would 
gain  to  themselves,  what  safety  for  their  country, 
what  admiration  from  their  very  opponents  if  they 
would   come   forward    and    avow   the   proposed 
measures  to  be,  upon  reflection,  extreme  and  un- 
called for,  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  country 
in  the  present  aspect  of  political  affairs. 

To  enter  systematically  into  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject,  would  be  taking  upon  myself  much 
and  unnecessary  pains.  I  shall  be  content  there- 
fore with  giving  a  summary  of  reasons  why  the 
Ministry  are  now  bound  to  retrace  their  steps  if 
they  have  the  good  of  their  country  really  at  heart, 
besides  this,  wherever  I  think  I  can  put  any  thing 
in  a  clearer  light  than  has  yet  been  done,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  excused  for  repetition. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  measure  in  its  principle, 
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or  rather  for  its  want  of  principle,  I  am  opposed 
to  it  in  its  details,  in  its  consequences  admitted 
and  probable,  in  the  period  chosen  for  its  intro- 
duction and  its  trial.  I  am  opposed  to  it  by  rea- 
son of  the  way  in  which  its  first  approach  has 
been  greeted  by  the  mob,  on  account  of  those 
who  form  the  real  strength  of  the  party,  and  do 
not  conceal  their  ulterior  designs  of  inroad  upon 
the  Constitution ;  and  lastly,  I  must  take  leave 
to  say,  I  oppose  it  on  account  of  the  characters 
by  whom  it  was  first  projected  and  introduced. 

After  making  some  few  observations  on  each 
of  these  topics,  I  shall  leave  it  to  such  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  whose  judgment  and  acces- 
sibility to  reason  are  superior  to  spirit  of  party 
and  desire  of  change,  to  say,  whether  at  least  the 
matter  does  not  admit  of  reconsideration,  whether 
their  own  open  avowal  of  the  impromptu  nature 
of  their  Reform,  does  not  exact  from  them,  in  de- 
ference to  the  powerful  opposition  they  have  met 
from  many  whom  they  cannot  but  respect,  a 
further  space  for  maturer  deliberation,  and  mi- 
nuter canvass  than  it  can  even  yet  have  possibly 
received. 

In  deference  to  the  opinions  of  all  who  have 
made  Government  their  study.  Lord  Bacon 
amongst  others,  it  surely  will  be  at  once  conceded 
that  all  change  in  the  settled  institutions  of  a 
country,  involving  the  essentials  of  its  form  of 
Government  should  be  slowly,  warily,  nay  timidly 
undertaken,  should  operate  gently  and  gradually, 
should   be   the   result   of  long  investigation,   of 
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general,  nay  almost  universal  acquiescence,  in  the 
deliberative  branch,  and  then  only  allowed  when 
such  change  is  advanced  upon  known  principles, 
backed  by  sound  arguments,  and  called  for  by 
overpowering  necessity.    If  this  be  true  of  forms  of 
Government  in  the  abstract,  how  much  more  cer- 
tain does  it  become  when  applied  to  the  finest 
model  of  those  forms  in  existence.  No  one,  I  think, 
can  mean  to  assert  that  its  very  excellence  makes  it 
necessary  to  attempt  its  improvement,  for  this  looks 
very  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.    The  only  rea- 
son then  for  such  a  change,  must  be  a  defect  in  our 
admirable  Constitution  of  the  measure  and  magni- 
tude we  have  indicated,  a  defect  so  enormous  as  to 
overrule  all  objections  of  the  acknowledged  peril 
of  adopting  schemes  of  experimental  improvement. 
Now,  is  there  any  such  to  be  discovered?    Surely 
if  that  alleged  defect  is  comprised  in  the  theo- 
retic evils  of  borough  nomination  under  which 
the  country  has  risen  and  flourished  so  long,  no 
one  will  pretend  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  risk 
of  alteration.      It  seems  at  length  to  be  avowed, 
and  with  reason  by  all  parties,  that  at  no  known 
period  of  the  British  Constitution  was  this  alleged 
evil  absent,  but  rather  that  it  is  less  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  ever,  that  it  has  diminished  and 
is  diminishing  from  ordinary  causes ;  so  that  all 
that  is  to  be  urged  against  the   practice  is  the 
unstatesman-like  cavil  that  it  is  and  has  been 
since  the  memory  of  man,  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
some  obsolete  statute.    If  then  the  practice  and  the 
precept  be  found  to  differ  so  diametrically,  and 
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the  nicety  of  political  criticism  is  all  that  is  thereby 
outraged,  supposing  no  positive  evil  to  result  from 
practice,   that  practice  having  inured  into   law, 
a  something  more  powerful  than  even  the  forms 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  what  course   ought 
to  be  pursued  ?     The  answer  is  plain,  repeal  the 
dead  letter  which  offends  the  scrupulous  sensibi- 
lity of  the  theorist,  or,  if  not,  suffer  it  to  remain 
where  it  was,  a  dead  letter ;  but  certainly  make 
no  violent,  sudden  and  unsatisfactory  changes  in 
the  Constitution  to  avoid  a  mere  nominal  and 
technical  defect.     Absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  be 
answering  gravely  such  an  argument  as  this,  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  herein  is  contained  the  gra- 
vamen of  the  charge  against  the  present  system 
of  representation.     For,  as  to  the  actual  influence 
of  Peers  in  the  elections,  that  will  not  only  con- 
tinue, but  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
candidly  confesses  was  never  intended  to  be  abo- 
lished.    This  is  no  mistake  of  mine  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  supposed — No.     The  influence  of 
Peers  upon  corporations  by  way  of  nomination 
is   in  a  great  measure  henceforth  to  cease  and 
determine,  but  the  same  influence  upon  individuals 
by  way  of  bribery,  and  all  personal  sway,  by  far 
the   most  odious  and   unjustifiable  kind  of  in- 
fluence, is  not  only  to   continue,  but,  both   in 
county  elections,  and  as  to  the  general  system,  is 
to  be  multiplied  and  encouraged.     If  this  be  so, 
a  mere  dispute  about  names  is  the  real  cause  of 
this  extensive  disorganization.    The  extravagance 
of  such  enactments  surely  cannot  be  defended — 
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If  the  influence  of  Peers  in  elections  is  found  to 
be  productive  of  such  crying  inconveniences  let 
it  be  cut  away  root  and  branch,  (for  instance,  by 
new  and  effective  laws  against  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption) but  if  part,  and  the  more  criminal  and 
demoralizing  part  of  that  influence  is  to  remain 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  penal  enactments 
should  be  brought  to  deal  with  the  other  and 
more  innocent.  Again  if  it  is  merely  a  blow  at  the 
influence  of  the  Peerage  which  is  intended,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  cruel  and  unjust  to  punish 
the  disfranchised  boroughs  to  such  a  wide  and 
revolting  extent  without  establishing  some  fla- 
grant delict, — in  many  cases  without  even  the 
shadow  of  a  charge  against  them.  Though  we 
do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  House  in  concurrence 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature  to 
confiscate  the  rights  of  so  many  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals, we  can  only  allow  it  them  in  common 
with  the  right  of  appropriating,  despite  of  opposi- 
tion, any  other  rights  and  properties  in  the  King- 
dom to  the  real  or  fancied  exigencies  of  the  state ; 
to  which  alternative  insecure  and  alarming  as  it 
is  they  hereby  open  an  ample  precedent.  To 
dwell  at  any  thing  like  the  length  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  myself  upon  the  numerous  incon- 
gruities of  the  Bill,  would  swell  these  few  sheets 
to  a  considerable  volume,  I  am  therefore  obliged 
to  cut  short  my  observations  upon  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  unconstitutional  influence  of 
Peers  in  the  Commons,  after  repeating  no  new 
argument  but  one  which  remains  up  to  this  hour 
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unanswered,  viz.  That  the  conflict  which  might 
be  looked  for  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  first  material  question  concerning 
which  they  differed,  the  risk  of  which  would  ap- 
pear almost  daily  to  offer  itself  even  under  the 
present  system,  has  been  in  fact  removed  quite 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  danger;  so  that  a  very 
difficult  political  problem  has  been  solved  by  this 
so  vilified  influence  of  the  Peers  in  the  Lower 
House.  Thus  in  fine  our  Constitution  has  been 
preserved,  whilst  in  foreign  states,  the  absence  of 
such  a  check  has  been  the  perplexity  and  down- 
fal  of  every  representative  assembly  vainly  at- 
tempted to  be  established  on  a  similar  model. 
Nor  has  this  influence  existed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people — the  preservation  of  our  inestimable 
Constitution,  and  the  due  administration  of  the 
laws  which  is  the  consequence  of  it,  is  of  itself 
the  greatest  of  blessings  to  the  poorer  class, 
whilst  the  increase  of  debt  so  far  from  being  at- 
tributable to  the  aristocracy  is,  as  every  man 
knows  who  chooses  to  avow  his  knowledge,  the 
fruits  of  a  long  war  of  independance  called  for, 
kept  alive,  and  prolonged  by  the  popular  voice. 
It  is  easy  now  that  we  shrink  from  the  curse 
which  in  one  shape  or  other  war  never  fails  to 
bring  in  its  train,  and  now  that  we  are  no  longer 
sensible  of  other  and  greater  horrors  from  which 
that  war  has  rescued  us,  to  cry  out  against  the 
men  by  whom  it  was  conducted,  but  in  truth  war 
can  scarcely  be  carried  on  in  free  and  civilized 
states  except  by  the  aid  of  money  loans,  and  these. 
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in  proportion  to   the   length    and   other  circum- 
stances of  such  wars,  must  necessarily  create  or 
aggravate  a  standing"  debt — now  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  war  in  question,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  at  all  events  the  people's  choice, — 
and  therefore  it  adds  no  weight  as  an  argument 
to  the  assertion  that  the  Peers'  influences  in  the 
Lower  House  has  been  productive  of  detriment  to 
the  people.  This  particularly  applies  to  that  branch 
of  the  enquiry  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
proposed  changes  (according  to  the  position  before 
laid  down  that  by  nothing  but  paramount  neces- 
sity could  they  be  authorized).   Now  all  necessity 
resulting  from  the  supposed  evils  of  what  is  called 
the  Patronage  System,  and  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  called  Boroughmongers  over  a  Ministry 
— is  quite  inadequate  to  warrant  so  extensive  a 
change,  since  it  is  certain  those  evils  can  by  no 
means  be  made   out  as  commensurate  with  the 
hazard  of  Revolution.     But,  if  the  instances  of 
corrupt  Patronage*  were  really  as  numerous  as  is 
pretended,  they  would  not  fail  of  being  known, 
and  of  being  held  up  to  odium   by   the   public 
journals,  whereas  vague  charges  on  the  subject 

*  If  the  Proprietors  of  Boroughs  had  the  power  they  are 
represented  as  having  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be 
ertsy  for  a  knot  of  them  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  as 
long  as  they  pleased,  in  defiance  both  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  Does  any  one  pre- 
tend that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ministry  was  turned  out  on 
account  of  his  having  offended  some  noble  arbiter  of  votes,  by 
the  refusal  of  this  or  that  piece  of  patronage  ? 
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are  all  that  have  been  heard.  Whatever  might  be 
that  weight  of  Aristocratical  influence  over  ma- 
jorities in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  it  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  extinct; 
witness  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administra- 
tion, strongly  as  it  was  supported,  overthrown 
in  an  instant  (as  they  delight  to  recount)  by  one 
brief  unpopular  sentence  ; — and  such  an  instance 
as  this  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.  It  being  plain 
from  the  foregoing  reasons  that  the  Peers'  influ- 
ence does  not  create  this  necessity ;  neither  does 
it  flow  from  the  actual  state  of  the  Constitution 
with  reference  to  its  operations,  and  as  I  believe  it 
little  disputed  that  the  system  works  well,  so  I 
shall  pass  this  over  and  go  to  the  real  necessity 
which  these  changes  are  designed  to  meet.  I 
allude  to  the  condition  of  the  *  poorer  class,  espe- 
cially of  the  agricultural  poor. 

That  there  is  a  necessity  here,  a  necessity  of 
something  being  done,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny, 
but  it  would  be  more  than  idle  to  look  for  an 
alleviation  for  their  distresses  in  any  theoretical 
improvement  in  the  system  of  representation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  rage  for  the  last  ten 
years  to  apply  remedies  to  any  thing  but  the  seat 
of  the  disorder  whatever  that  might  happen  to  be ; 
— whether  counter-irritation  was  the  plan  after  the 
system  of  a  celebrated  quack,  or  whether  we  have 
merely  sought  to  get  rid  of  a  present  demand  by 

*  Yet  if  another  cortege  of  Allied  Sovereigns  were  now  to 
parade  our  streets,  perhaps  they  would  not  be  less  apt  to 
enquire  than  formerly,  "  Mais  ou  est  le  peuple  ?'' 
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giving  up  what  was  nearest  at  hand  by  way  of 
compromise ; — in  either  case  well  may  we  apply 
the  question,  if  they  ask  you  for  bread  will  you 
give  them  a  stone,  if  they  ask  you  for  meat  will  you 
give  them  a  serpent, — since  rather  than  afford- 
ing the  least  mitigation  to  the  real  distresses  of  the 
country,  this  Reform  is  a  monster  which  will  soon 
repay  the  caresses  it  receives  by  leaving  behind  it 
a  deadly  sting.  Although  a  reformed  Parliament 
may  greatly  extend  the  power  of  the  people  in  the 
Initiative  of  Laws,  no  voice  they  can  raise  will 
sensibly  diminish  taxation  without  one  of  these 
steps; — either  the  "  equitable  adjustment,"  as  it 
is  called  of  the  National  debt,  or  an  Abolition  of 
the  Corn  Laws ;  both  as  to  the  particular  ends 
proposed,  namely,  amending  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  steps  of  very  questionable  effect,  yet,  as  to 
their  general  consequences,  beyond  all  doubt  of 
most  heartless  injustice  and  direful  destruction. 

Still  the  poor,  taught  as  they  have  been  to  look 
up  to  certain  parliamentary  leaders  as  their  true 
friends,  and  rely  upon  their  professions,  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  their  Honorable  and  Right  Honor- 
able Advocates  mean  so  ill  by  them  as  merely  to 
make  tlie  voice  of  the  People  effectual  to  carrying 
on  their  own  projects  of  private  ambition,  without 
even  the  contemplation  of  any  ulterior  advantage 
to  those  whose  condition  is  really  in  need  of  some 
amelioration,  some  Reform. 

The  deluded  Peasantry  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
natural  idea,  which  I  fear  has  likewise  been  care- 
fully instilled  into  them,  that  from  henceforward 
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bread  is  to  be  cheap,  work  plentiful,  wages  high, 
labour  easy — in  short  no  blessing  which  can  be 
supposed  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  a  poor 
man,  flattered  into  fallacious  dreams  of  a  happier 
state  of  things  than  his  own,  is  to  be  wanting  when 
the  great  Government  Scheme  is  carried  into 
effect.  Heaven  absolve  those  who  have  lent 
themselves  to  such  an  unfeeling  delusion !  My 
own  advice  to  the  Ministry  hereupon  is  that  the 
least  they  can  do  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  their 
own  credit,  and  the  content  of  the  labouring 
population  will  be  a  bold  and  honest  avowal  that 
such  expectations  are  ill-founded ;  that  reform  in 
Parliament  can  by  no  earthly  possibility  be  al- 
tended  with  the  paradise  of  blessings  that  has 
been  ascribed  to  it. 

All  the  cry  there  is  in  the  country  (and  I  have 
not  denied  its  existence)  owes  its  origin  almost 
entirely  to  this  base  delusion.  Yet  one  would 
suppose  that  such  a  process  of  reasoning  as  the 
follomng  was  not  beyond  the  compass  of  almost 
any  man's  understanding; — that  either  the  Mi- 
nistry are  entitled  to  confidence,  or  they  are  not. 
If  they  are,  have  they  not  declared  plainly  since 
they  came  into  office  that  no  great  reductions  in 
any  branch  of  the  expenditure,  at  least  by  just 
means  could  be  made,  consequently  that  relief  by 
diminution  of  taxation  is  not  to  be  counted  on  by 
the  poor.  On  the  other  hand  if  Ministers  are  not 
entitled  to  our  confidence,  how  in  the  name  of 
sense  and  reason  can  we  trust  to  them  in  this 
most  important  of  all  important  measures,  the 
Reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Commons  ! 
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What  approaches  nearest  to  a  case  of  neces- 
sity is  the  feverish  anxiety  for  this  Bill  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  poorer  class,  on  account  of  the 
mistaken  views  above  mentioned,  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  the  unconstitutional  use  that  has 
been  made  of  the  King's  name,  and  a  dread  of 
their  conduct  under  the  circumstance  of  a  refusal. 
Any  compliance  hovrever  thus  extorted  would  be 
perfectly  unworthy  of  a  legislative  body,  and 
indeed  so  palpably  indefensible  according  to  strict 
principle  that  concessions  of  that  forced  nature 
have  ever  been  considered  invalid  in  foro  con- 
scientise.  When  fancied  injuries  and  ideal  notions 
of  advantage  inspire  people  with  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content of  their  proper  stations  in  life,  and  in- 
subordination towards  their  lawful  Rulers,  that, 
so  far  from  being  an  argument  for  entrusting  them 
with  greater  political  privileges,  would  be  a  reason 
for  restricting  what  they  did  possess  until  they 
shewed  symptoms  of  a  more  sober  disposition. 

Nevertheless  we  are  asked  to  yield  to  the  people 
for  fear  of  their  excesses,  to  yield  to  them  politi- 
cal power  because  they  are  in  danger  of  starvation, 
and  to  yield  it  to  them  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  shew  the  disposition  to  abuse  the  just  propor- 
tion of  freedom  they  do  possess.  Independent  of 
these  absurdities  there  is  the  knowledge  that  what 
tumults  have  taken  place  in  the  country  a  few 
months  ago  in  which  the  loss  of  human  life  has  been 
so  unusually  great,  if  they  were  not  of  purely  politi- 
cal origin  have  at  least  received  all  their  character 
of  vehemence  and  blood  from  the  exciting  topics 
which  have  been  so  rashlv  introduced  in  Parlia- 
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ment — they  are  the  first  fruits,  as  it  were,  of  the 
greater  Reform  which  is  to  follow.  There  is  not 
one  single  point  upon  which  the  Ministry  are 
more  to  be  condemned,  or  which  more  strongly 
impels  me  to  renew  my  friendly  advice  that  they 
would  quit  the  helm  of  State  to  those  who  know 
how  to  steer  in  a  somewhat  truer  course  for  the 
Port  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in  the  ap- 
proaching gale,  than  their  disguising  the  fact  (for 
they  knew  it  perfectly  well)  that  most  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  have  lately  taken  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  the  consequence 
of  political  excitation,  of  idle  notions  of  political 
rights  withheld  and  advantages  to  be  attained  by 
agitation.  Let  others  who  doubt  the  fact  which 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  prove,  take  the  trouble 
of  enquiring  concerning  some  lately  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  attempted  murder  of  fellow 
men  engaged  in  discharge  of  their  duty  in  sup- 
pressing actual  riot  and  aggression,  when  they 
may  hear  a  tale  which,  if  any  thing  will,  must 
convince  them  that  whatever  support  the  Re- 
formers derive  from  the  people  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  precarious  nature,  being  built  upon 
fictitious  grounds,  which  must  before  long  give 
way  from  under  them,  when  the  crush  that  will 
follow,  of  which  we  have  already  had  such  awful 
tokens,  must  be  beyond  conception  ruinous. 

The  true  friends  of  the  liberties  of  their  country 
are  not  those  who  forestal  every  idle  craving  of 
the  mob,  but  those  who  are  for  keeping  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  is,  productive  of  a  far  greater 
degree  of  freedom  and  a  far  more  equal  adminis- 
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t ration  of  justice  than  any  otlier  system  of  govern- 
ment the  world  has  ever  produced. 

So  much  for  the  absolute  and  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  tlie  measure  which  no  one  as  far  as  I 
can  discover  has   attempted   to   make  out,   yet 
without  which  no  such  bill  ought  to  be  carried. — 
Now  to  give  up  the  grounds  oi necessity  for  so  ex- 
tended a  Reform  (although  to  do  so  disposes  of 
the  whole   question)  let   us    go   a  little  further 
briefly  to  examine  whether  it  be  even  desh^able 
that  the  people  should  be  more  fully  represented, 
i.  e.  be  entrusted  with  more  political  power.    The 
real  fact  appears  to  be  this, — that  so  far  from  re- 
quiring as  a  valuable  privilege,  or  a  safeguard  of 
their  liberties,  this  extension  of  rights,  their  actual 
power  by  means  of  their  representatives  has  up  to 
this  day  been  gradually  becoming  greater  than  it 
ever  was,  or  was  ever  designed  to  be.     The  votes 
of  the  Commons  do  so  fully  confirm  this  that  it 
were   taxing   others  with   extreme  ignorance  to 
bring  forward  examples  to  prove  it.    80  that  in 
point  of  strict  justice  the  balance  would  rather 
require  to  be  rectified  by  diminishing  the  weight 
of  the  popular  cause  in  the  deliberative  branch, 
than  by  increasing  it.     As  Montesquieu  has  been 
much  quoted  on  this  question,  we  may  take  him 
for  authority  how  dangerous  are  the  encroach- 
ments of  one  branch  of  the  Government  on  ano- 
ther, since  they  tend  to  destroy  the  Constitution, 
and  with  it  the  extreme  liberty  (liberte  politique  ex- 
treme) which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed.  He  speaks 
with  force  of  the  value  of  the  veto — but  what  is 
the  veto  now  ?     The  loss  of  it  only  magnifies  the 
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urgency  to  guard  against  the  dangerous  inroads 
of  the  deliberative  branch.- — Wliat  possible  pre- 
text then  can  be  further  urged  for  enhancing  the 
popular  voice  in  the  Commons  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  alleged  in  general,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  behindhand  with  the  age  ; 
that  it  hateth  to  be  enlightened  itself,  or  to  be  the 
cause  of  improvement  in  any  thing.  Now  what 
truth  is  there  in  thisreiterated  assertion  f — If  those 
who  make  it  do  really  love  Reform  as  they  pretend 
on  account  of  its  practical  benefits  to  the  people, 
let  them  look  to  the  labours  of  legislators  who  pre- 
ceded them  in  our  so-vilified  House  of  Commons, 
— to  the  years  which  must  have  been  according  to 
their  calculation  most  backward  in  improvement, 
namely,  those  years  immediately  subsequent  to 
which  the  new  infallible  nostrum  is  about  to  be  ap- 
plied. Why,  as  to  well-considered  constitutional 
change  in  the  machinery  of  State  tending  to  emi- 
nently beneficial  results,  and  implicating  no  dire 
forebodings  for  the  future — the  Reform  of  our  Cri- 
minal Code,  of  our  Welsh  Judicature,  of  our  Metro- 
politan Police,  Reduction  of  Taxation,  &c.  these 
are  reforms  in  the  right  sense  of  the  term ;  and 
such,  and  a  long  list  of  similar  changes,  must  prove 
to  the  people  in  their  reflecting  moments,  that  the 
old,  condemned,  but  Constitutional  House  of  Com- 
mons was  sufficient  for  its  purposes,  bent  upon 
every  equitable  expedient  for  reducing  the  bur- 
thens of  the  people,  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  adding  to  the  security  of  the 
State.     I  have  now  therefore   fairly  disposed,  I 
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think,  of  the  case  of  necessity  by  which  alone 
such  a  Reform  as  this  can  be  supported  in  the 
judgment  of  any  unprejudiced  or  enlightened 
person.  Our  next  business  will  be  to  apply  the 
same  searching  and  impartial  test  to  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  Bill,  in  order  to  shew  that  a 
step  so  wholly  uncalled  for  in  its  origin  is  equally 
defective  of  whatever  is  recommendatory  in  itself 
and  in  its  details.  This  task  however  has  already 
been  so  amply  and  so  ably  discussed  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
speeches  of  Honourable  Members  in  the  House, 
to  such  pamphlets  as  "  Notes  on  the  Reform  Bill," 
to  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  &c.  &c. 
for  a  complete  exposition  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  the  subject, — proving  to  the  Ministry,  and  all 
men,  that  the  loss  to  their  credit  by  the  with- 
drawal of  this  scheme  would  be  as  small,  as  the 
advantage  to  the  country  would  be  incalculably 
great.  If,  instead  of  the  absence  of  any  such 
pretext,  there  had  been  grounds  of  urgent  neces- 
sity for  a  change  in  the  Representation,  still  a 
change  like  this  could  never  be  tolerated  for  an 
instant — a  change  doing  away  with  the  rights 
of  thousands  at  '  one  fell  swoop'  without  either 
crimination  or  trial,  subverting  that  prescribed 
usage  and  immemorial  right  the  authority  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  more  equal  representa- 
tion or  exactitude  of  principle,  we  were  contented 
as  we  were  bound  to  acknowledge,  but  which  once 
done  away,  I  say  that  no  new  and  arbitrary 
substitution  unsupported  by  fixed  or  intelligible 
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principle,  (i.  e.  a  change  like  this,)  ought  ever  to 
be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  Surely  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  in  contemplating  so  vast  an 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ministers  would  have  laid  down  some  defi- 
nite fundamental  principle,  an  axiom  as  it  were 
in  that  branch  of  political  science,  the  elective 
system,  by  which  the  solidity  of  their  superstruc- 
ture might  have  been  safely  supported  and  dis- 
played; but  with  the  exception  of  certain  incohe- 
rent hints  about  population  and  property,  which 
upon  examination  turn  out  to  be  any  thing  but 
the  real  principles  upon  which  the  matter  is  based, 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  discerned.  For  if  they 
were  so,  how  could  we  place  almost  any  two 
towns  or  counties  side  by  side  and  find  the  prin- 
ciple observed  in  the  one  and  overlooked  in  the 
other;  population  multiplying  unobserved  in  one 
place,  property  flourishing  unnoticed  in  another, 
whilst  in  other  cases  population  and  property 
are  alike  utterly  disregarded ;  the  whole  shew- 
ing no  sort  of  analogy  or  proportion  preserved  in 
the  proposed  rectification  of  the  elective  system 
according  to  the  avowed  principles  of  property 
and  population,  or  any  sort  or  kind  of  combina- 
tion of  property  and  population.*  The  proportion 
between  the  three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  to  be  disturbed  in  defiance  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements  for  no  discernible  purpose,  unless  it 

*  These  statements  have  been  actually  reduced  to  tables,  so 
that  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  specify  any  particular  in- 
stances.— Vide  Cheap  Tracts,  by  Messrs.  Roake  and  Forty. 
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be  to  augment  the  privileges  of  that  one  portion 
which,  as  things  are  at  present  situated,  must 
infallibly  abuse  them.  We  are  asked  by  the  most 
summary  extermination  to  demolish  corruption  in 
boroughs  of  1999  inhabitants,  and  to  permit,  nay, 
to  inci-ease  it  in  boroughs  of  just  one  inhabitant 
more,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Peerage  in 
one  case,  and  erect  them  new  interests  in  another. 
We  are  asked  to  amend  the  representation  and  at 
the  same  time  to  fill  it  with  the  most  palpable  in- 
congruities that  can  be  devised — as  may  be  seen 
in  a  moment  by  a  comparison  of  the  population, 
and  numbers  of  ^10.  householders  in  places 
unrepresented  or  represented  by  one  member,  by 
2,3,  or  4.*  Ridiculous  incongruities  in  the  man- 
ner of  making  up  the  body  of  electors  in  places 
deficient  of  .£10.  householders,  alarming  incon- 
gruities in  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Privy 
Council  of  searching  hither  and  thither  as  interest 
or  fancy  may  dictate  for  these  supplementary  <£10. 
renters,  thereby  annihilating  out-voters  only  to 
create  a  new  description  of  them.  Irreconcile- 
able  incongruities  amounting  to  absolute  self- 
contradiction  in  the  provisions  and  terms  of  the 
Bill  itself.  What  it  may  be  in  operation  after 
this  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  by  any.  We  know 
what  it  will  not  be,  well  enough — and  inextrica- 
ble confusion  seems  the  least  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  system  of  such  glaring  and  com- 
plicated error.     To  advance  the  freedom  of  the 

*  Some  of  the  foUowini;;  iiiguments  it  will  be  seen  are  most 
applicable  to  a.  former  version  of  the  Bill. 
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subject,  yet  to  violate  it  in  the  most  atrocious 
way  by  the  extinction  of  ancient  rights  without 
enquiry  or  defence — to  proscribe  ministerial  bo- 
roughs, but  to  have  found  their  utility,  and  availed 
themselves  of  them  on  the  earliest  occasion,  decry- 
ing virtual  representation  as  a  mockery,  and  yet 
beyond  contradiction  leaving  the  representation  as 
virtual,  nay,  more  so  than  they  found  it.  Affecting 
a  horror  of  bribery  and  corruption,  but  refusing 
to  raise  their  qualification  to  a  rate  which  would 
guarantee  its  independance.  Crying  out  against 
potwalloping  boroughs  with  a  vehemence  which 
can  never  be  forgotten  in  that  remarkable  climax 
which  was  crowned  with  "  beastly  Liverpool ! ! !" 
and  graced  by  an  uncouth  gesticulation  ;  yet 
still  carefully  keeping  their  hands  off  all  that  pos- 
sesses the  means  of  resistance  ; — with  a  similar  in- 
firmity of  purpose  disfranchising  chiefly  for  the 
next  generation  in  order  to  escape  the  indignation 
of  the  present — waging  a  war  of  extermination 
with  all  boroughs  of  small  constituencies,  but 
using  a  net  of  such  dimensions  that  a  few  favored 
Whiglings  may  struggle  through  the  meshes ; — en- 
larging the  representation  by  throwing  eventually 
the  whole  right  of  returning  members  to  parlia- 
ment into  the  hands  of  one  body,  fit  or  not  fit  for 
the  office,  namely,  <£10.  householders,  who  must  by 
their  numbers  carry  all  before  them  in  future  elec- 
tions. Increasing  the  respectability  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  excluding  various  interests  and  vari- 
ous talents  which  have  never  been  able  to  make  a 
way  into  the  House,  but  by  the  medium  of  close 
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boroughs.  Extending  the  elective  franchise  in 
pretext,  but  in  fact  contracting  it  within  new  and 
very  narrow  limits  indeed,  since  under  the  old 
system  no  individual,  whatsoever  his  rank  of  life, 
but  under  the  comprehensiveness  of  that  system 
found  his  equals  and  fellows  in  some  class  of 
electors,  even  if  he  did  not  actually  possess  a  vote 
himself; — to  restore  but  not  revolutionize,  whilst 
no  precedent  for  their  prospective  measure  is 
shewn,  no  page  of  history  is  indicated  in  which 
such  a  state  of  things  existed  as  they  desire  to  in- 
troduce ; — to  profess  to  be  final  and  complete,  and 
yet  by  its  very  nature  to  authorize  and  demand 
constant  reform  and  redintegration. 

So  much  for  the  Bill  in  its  details,  and  by  this 
time  I  may  suppose  any  impartial  reader  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  enormities  of  plotting  incapacity 
he  has  witnessed.  Pass  we  on  to  the  consequences 
admitted,  or  probable  of  this  Bill,  including  a  few 
observations  on  the  party  who  avow  themselves 
prepared  to  press  those  consequences  to  their  ulti- 
mate extent.  The  following  positions  are  indis- 
putable— that  a  considerable  and  increasing  party 
of  the  House  of  Commons  support  this  measure 
merely  as  advancing  the  power  of  the  democracy, 
that  the  number  and  influence  of  such  members 
must  be  increased  by  the  operations  of  this  Bill, 
that  the  existence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  mo- 
narchy is  incompatible  with  a  much  wider  exten- 
sion of  popular  rights — that  nevertheless  the  widest 
extent  of  popular  sway  is  sought  for  by  the  afore- 
said party,  towards  which  this  Bill  is  avowedly  a 
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first  step,  by  giving  them  a  new  and  lofty  vantage 
ground  for  their  future  attacks,  so  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  a  stepping  stone  to  greater  triumphs. 
Is  not  here  alone  sufficient  inducement  to  avoid 
hurrying  a  whit  further  than  we  can  help  in  a 
career  of  such  obvious  and  irremediable  danger  ? 
Nor  have  we  to  collect  and  combine  distant  pro- 
babilities to  conjecture  and  guess  at  the  more 
immediate  consequences  of  this  measure — our 
opponents  have  already  supplied  us  with  signs 
and  declarations  which  absolve  from  the  exer- 
cise of  discernment  and  prophecy.  Openly  and 
unblushingly  have  they  told  us  that  a  covert 
unmanly  and  un-English  mode  of  taking  votes 
is  first  to  be  introduced, — that  the  Irish  church 
and  its  revenues  must  fall, — that  the  English 
church  must  suffer  in  her  turn  from  the  same  sa- 
crilegious spoliation — that  in  spite  of  justice  and 
good  policy  the  union  is  to  be  repealed,  the  coun- 
try to  be  dismembered — that  the  Peerage  must  be 
abolished,  since  hereditary  legislation  is  absurd, 
(the  expression  is  become  common,)  when  their 
property  has  first  been  reduced  to  the  convenient 
standard  by  the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn, 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  abbey  lands  and  lay 
tithes — that  an  equitable  adjustment  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  overpowering  burthen  of  taxation, 
— that  finally  it  may,  ex  otio,  be  openly  discussed, 
whether  a  republic  is  not  a  more  liberal  and  inex- 
pensive mode  of  government; — the  esoteric  version 
of  which  being  that  it  affords  the  best  opening  for 
ambitious  men,  one  of  whom  may  at  length  slide 
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quietly  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  highest  aspira- 
tions— Quietly  did  I  say  ? — then  indeed  vain  were 
a  reliance  on  God's  truth,  reason  and  conscience 
were  deceitful  guides,  experience  an  useless  in- 
cumbrance and  history  no  better  than  they  call 
it,  an  old  almanac  ! — but  no  !  rivers  of  blood  must 
flow  ere  that  time  arrive,  savage  despotism  and 
impiety  must  stalk  triumphantly  over  the  grave 
of  virtue,  and  England,  once  proud  and  happy  En- 
gland, be  degraded  to  the  lowest  place  among 
nations,  ere  the  fatal  change  arrive  which  the 
wicked  applaud,  the  good  abjure,  and  to  the  very 
verge  of  which  we  are  now  thrust  by  this  rash  and 
uncalled-for  measure.  The  man  of  plain  common 
sense  then  had  he  no  other  reasons  against  the 
Bill,  might  give  this  simple  one  against  a  Reform, 
tending  to  magnify  beyond  due  limits  the  power 
of  the  people — that  it  reminds  him  too  forcibly  of 
the  path  to  the  lion's  den  from  which  the  careless 
visitants  never  returned — 

"  Quia  tua  me  vestigia  terrent 

Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum  !" 

Two  things  may  be  urged  to  set  at  nought,  if  pos- 
sible, all  fear  of  the  portentous  prospect  we  have 
drawn — first,  that  no  such  awful  designs  are  ma- 
nifested even  by  the  most  violent  party — and  se- 
condly, that  if  they  are,  such  party  would  then 
stand  alone  in  its  designs,  and  their  allies  in  the 
present  administration  would  not  of  course  allow 
their  own  peculiar  projects  to  be  carried  a  whit 
further  in  spite  of  themselves  than  they  approve, 
for  they  would  say  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
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no  further,"  and  the  waves  of  popular  vehemence 
would  roll  back  from  their  footstool  as  they  pro- 
nounce the  words.    This  is  all  very  lofty,  and  dig- 
nified and  very  comfortable  too    for  those  who 
place  their  confidence  on  the  broken  sticks  of  the 
present  administration  ;  but  other  people  may  en- 
tertain rational  doubts  as  to  their  extraordinary 
firmness  or  conservative  powers,  judging  by  the 
specimens  we  have  yet  had  of  either,  and  may  re- 
duce their  doubts  to  something  like  mathematical 
precision  when  they  calculate  that  the  vast  en- 
gine of  Reform  which  they,  the  Ministry,  could  not 
stir  from  its  place,  but  by  the  assistance  of  popular 
excitation  and  the  Radicals,  they  propose  to  stop  in 
its  mid  career  with  all  additional  momentum  it  has 
acquired  and  those  very  Radicals  cheering  it  on — 
by  what  means  ?    By  themselves  alone.     I  do  not 
know  what  epithet  they  would  deserve  for  such 
an  attempt,  but  I  know  that  if  matters  come  to 
that  pass  of  its  devolving  upon  them  to  stop  the 
unknown  forces  which  they  have  put  in  action,  we 
should  be  fools  indeed  to  rely  on  their  assistance, 
in  preference  to  getting  far  enough  out  of  the 
way.     Again,  as  to  the  former  objection  we  have 
supposed  to   the   probable  revolutionary  conse- 
quences of  this  measure,  viz.  that  no  such  latitu- 
dinarian  designs  are  entertained  by  the  Radical 
party — In  reply,  I  would  beg  to  enquire  whether 
Vote  by  Ballot,  Universal  Suffrage,  Repeal  of  the 
Union,  &c.  are  not  in  the  estimation  of  the  Minis- 
try themselves  equally  inimical  to  the  established 
Institutions  of  which  t.hey  go  to  eflfect  the  entire 
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overthrow  as  the  other  more  covert,  but  no  less 
determined,  purposes  I  have  enumerated  above. 

Blindness  to  the  symptoms  of  approaching  ca- 
lamity is  a  fault  of  weak  minds  scarcely  less  com- 
mon than  the  apprehension  of  unreal  danger; 
and  what  assurance  have  we  to  rely  on,  since  simi- 
lar causes  are  productive  of  similar  effects,  that 
the  unbridled  excess  of  popular  license  in  our 
councils  will  not  be  followed  by  its  natural  and 
ordinary  results.  Truly  a  frightful  parallel  might 
be  drawn  between  the  actual  condition  of  our  own 
country,  and  that  of  France  previous  to  her  great 
revolution — the  same  immense  load  of  public  debt, 
the  same  national  distress,  though  not  by  any 
means  the  same  malversation  of  justice,  the  same 
poison  of  the  public  press,  the  same  talented  de- 
magogic leaders,  the  same  avowed  ends  of  admis- 
sion to  the  public  councils  of  the  popular  voice, 
the  same  projected  confiscation  of  church  pro- 
perty, &c.  &c.  the  same  dark  objects  in  the  back 
ground  of  subversion  to  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  an  universal  struggle  for  wealth  and  power. 
Do  you  think  when  history  has  to  record  the  fate 
of  England's  Fourth  William,  be  it  what  it  may, 
that  he  will  be  the  sole  instance  of  a  Reformer 
King? — it  is  painful  to  reflect  there  has  been  at 
least  one  of  the  same  description  before  him. 

Nothing  personal  is  meant  to  any  one  of  those 
unto  whom  I  am  here  tendering  my  friendly  ad- 
vice, when  I  refer  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Re- 
volutionary Society — where,  with  a  particularity 
which  would  seem  to  set  misapplication  at  defi- 
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ance,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  unfortunate 
Louis,  "  Anglois  !  nous  etions  fiers  de  vous  avoir 
"  imites  en  brisant  nos  fers — Nous  nous  flattions 
"  qu'un  Roi  cher  a  nos  coeurs,  avoit  merite  le  titre 
"  glorieux  '  de  Restaurateur  de  Liberie.' "  Havre, 
Juillet  1,  179L 

No  one  at  present,  I  believe,  except  the  Radi- 
cals, considers  the  state  of  England  so  rotten  as 
to  require  a  thorough  Revolution  to  purge  her — 
No  one  can  think  a  repetition  of  the  great  French 
Tragedy  desirable ;  yet,  it  is  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  our  present  condition,  a  great  public 
convulsion  would  not  be  attended  with  equal 
horrors ;  nevertheless,  we  are  tamely  suffering 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  vortex,  from 
which,  when  once  fairly  within  the  circle,  escape 
will  be  impossible.  Many  may  be  our  gyrations 
and  struggles  before  we  sink  for  ever,  but  once 
there,  and  our  fate  is  inevitable. 

If  Ministry  were  wise  enough  to  look  at  Revo- 
lution as  something  more  than  a  very  distant  pos- 
sibility we  should  hear  no  more  of  this  Reform 
Bill,  though  it  might  at  all  events  preserve  its 
popularity  with  some.  Alas  !  it  is  the  fate  of  Cas- 
sandras  to  prophesy  in  vain,  and  Caesar  must 
forth  on  the  Ides  of  March,  though  omens  and 
augurs  conspired  to  preserve  his  life.  Yet,  if  at 
the  present  hour  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  some 
parts  of  this  kingdom  the  words  "  Reform  and 
Blood"  already  appear  coupled  together  (and  the 
fact  has  been  ascertained) — if  the  black  flag  of 
*  No  Quarter'  is  the  ensign  of  Reformers  in  one 
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part  of  the  kingdom,  and  flags  dipped  in  blood 
at  another,  alarm  would  not  altogether  appear 
groundless  nor  caution  premature.  Napoleon, 
who  will  perhaps  be  considered  some  authority 
by  those  I  am  addressing,  when  placing  himself 
in  imagination  on  his  trial  for  his  past  actions  on 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena  takes  no  small  credit  to 
himself  for  having  restored  matters  as  much  as 
possible  to  their  original  state,  after  putting  a 
stop  to  the  Revolution  (he  had  seen  it  nearer 
than  have  any  of  us) — "  J'ai  referme  (says  he)  la 
"  desouill6  anarchique,  j'ai  debrouille  le  chaos,  j'ai 
"  gouffre  la  Revolution,  ennobli  les  peuples,  et 
"  raffermi  les  rois ; — tout  cela  est  bien  quelque 
"  chose  !"  Memorial  de  St.  Helene,  t.  3,  page  289, 
et  seq. 

The  next  topic  to  be  noticed,  upon  which  much 
might  be  said,  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  adoption 
of  this  speculative  change.  If  the  Continent  had 
been  quiet  instead  of  being  on  flames  from  end  to 
end,  that  is,  had  this  violent  assault  upon  existing 
Institutions  been  introduced  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  might  not  have  been  suspected  of  being 
imbibed  from  foreign  contagion  but  of  being 
solely  framed  with  the  mistaken  but  honest  no- 
tion of  England's  welfare,  the  discussion  might  at 
least  have  been  entertained  with  a  greater  degree 
of  patience  ;  but  seeing  that,  like  the  awful  pesti- 
lence by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  of  which  it 
is  no  remote  type,  it  has  run  its  destructive  course 
throughout  Europe,  bearing  with  it  no  where  a 
blessing  but   spreading  around  it    on  all   sides 
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desolation  and  death, — I  say,  that  at  such  a  crisis, 
it  is  hard  to  know  which  scourge  of  the  two  is 
most  anxiously  to  be  warded  from  our  shores. 
Without  diving  into  the  deep  ramifications  of  secret 
Societies  and  the  common  fount  of  Revolutions, 
no  one  is  ignorant  from  whence  this  last  political 
epidemic  has  arisen  to  overrun  the  world,  and 
we  know  the  caution  with  which  it  is  to  be  avoided 
on  account  of  the  constant  malaria  of  the  soil  from 
whence  it  sprung.  Yes,  every  where  its  fruits  have 
been  evil, — and  happy  England,  if  they  would  but 
leave  her  to  herself,  might  continue  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  that  extended  commerce,  which 
is  flowing  into  her  own  peaceful  havens  from  the 
stormy  seas  of  other  states.  Observe  the  spec- 
tacle held  up  to  our  eyes  by  the  present  aspect  of 
Europe.  Political  agitation  has  been  every  where 
rife  since  the  general  peace  to  elevate  the  power 
of  the  mob,  to  alter  the  relative  positions  of 
King  and  People,  of  rank  and  of  baseness,  of 
wealth  and  the  bold  aspirant  after  it,  of  intelli- 
gence and  ignorance,  of  virtue  and  vice. 

Let  it  be  granted  for  a  moment  that  of  the  Re- 
volutions and  attempts  at  Revolution  which  have 
had  their  source  in  this  Jacobinical  spirit,  some 
have  had  for  their  vindication  to  plead  long  for- 
bearance under  smarting  despotism  ;  some,  the 
violation  of  chartered  rights  ;  some,  the  refusal  of 
promised  independance  ;  some,  the  rooted  recol- 
lection of  past  injustice.  It  matters  little  as  far  as 
it  affects  our  argument  that  one  Revolution  may 
be  deemed  even  innocent  compared  with  another, 
for  all  that  is  intended  to  be  deduced  from  their 
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examples  is  that  whether  successful  in  their  issue 
or  unsuccessful,  whether  legitimate  or  unjustifiable 
in  their  origin,  whether  honest  or  corrupt  in  their 
motives, — one  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  them — no  country  under  Heaven  has  been 
improved  in  any  way  whatsoever  by  their  agency. 
Whether  you  go  back  to  French  Charters,    to 
Spanish  Charters,  to  Portuguese  Charters,  Spanish 
American  Charters — whether  you  examine  French 
Revolutions,  Spanish  Revolutions,  Portuguese  Re- 
volutions, those  of  Belgium,  Poland   or  Italy, — 
however  differently  they  may  commence,  however 
widely   separate  may   be   their  views  and  their 
vindications — if  instead  of  being  the  offspring  of 
private  cabal,  and  interested  hostility    to    exis- 
ting authorities,  patriotism  has  engendered  and 
public  spirit   reared  them  up  —  still    they    have 
all  one  thing  in  common,  viz.  that  the  product 
has  been  almost  unmixed  evil  throughout.     The 
French  Revolution  of  last  year  might  have  been 
sufficiently  warranted  (we  will  not   stay  to  exa- 
mine  the   matter)    but  what   has   it   produced? 
Any  thing,  every  thing,  but  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  the  end  of  all  good  government.     But  if 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  dissatisfaction 
was  almost  permanent  and  all  pervading,  where 
grievances  spoke  the  language  of  truth,  and  rebel- 
lion was  almost  essential  to  redress, — if  then  the 
imagined  blessings  of  political  Reform  are  still  dis- 
tant as  ever  from  the  public  hopes,  after  sacri- 
ficing what  tranquillity  did  exist  and  devoting  the 
best  blood  of  the  country  upon  the  altar  of  Dis- 
cord— what  better  has  our  own,  our  native  land, 
to   expect,  if  with   a  perfection  of  laws,  which 
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admiring"  nations  strive  to  iinitatc  in  vain,  slic 
should  fling  away  her  countless,  priceless  blessings 
to  the  fluctuating- gales  of  popular  discontent,  with 
the  vain  hope  of  improving  that  which  is  known  to 
be  excellent  in  itself  and  sufficient  for  all  good 
purposes.  I  say,  the  political  catastrophes  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  for  the  last  two  years  (not  to 
look  elsewhere  or  further  back)  do  make  it  reli- 
giously imperative  on  every  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  ponder  long  the  causes  and  effects  of  such  con- 
vulsions ere  he  lends  his  aid  to  unsettle  a  good 
Constitution,  particularly  with  the  idea  of  elevat- 
ing the  popular  branch.  Having  already  made 
some  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  not  now  stay  to  analyze  it  further,  since  it  is 
open  to  any  one,  especially  those  I  am  addressing, 
to  work  out  the  comparisons  for  themselves ;  but 
I  will  proceed  to  the  last  topic  I  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss, and  make  a  few  comments  upon  that. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Radical  party 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  measure,  and  the  natural 
observation  was 

"  Non  tali  auxilio^  nee  defensoribus  istis 
"  Tempus  eget." 

We  have  only  further  to  remark  upon  it,  that 
whatever  numerical  support  the  Ministers  gained 
by  them  in  the  divisions,  without  which  this  Bill 
would  long  ago  have  been  consigned  to  the  shears 
of  destiny, — and  to  those  who  hold  the  shears  in  all 
cases  of  parchment  and  defunct  legislation,— still 
the  strength  they  acquire  in  this  way  is  in  truth 
but  weakness — it  springs  from  a  mes-alliance  of 
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which  they  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  and  the 
public  disgusted,  and  which  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  already  been  conducive  to  very  equivocal 
results.  But  what  must  be  regarded  even  by  the 
Ministry  themselves  as  inauspicious  is,  that  whilst 
their  Radical  supporters  are  not  of  a  grade  calcu- 
lated to  yield  them  a  vast  increase  of  moral  strength 
in  either  House,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  their  household  troops  have  quitted  the  service 
in  disgust.  Nor  is  this  all,  men  who  have  been 
Whigs,  Liberals,  Reformers,  all  their  lives,  have  yet 
started  back  aghast  from  this  democratic  concep- 
tion as  from  the  sight  of  the  Gorgon's  head — 
whilst  their  newly  acquired  support  mocks  at  the 
fears  it  has  excited  and  already  triumphs  in  the 
omens  of  an  universal  reign  of  terror.  However, 
with  more  of  strict  justice,  let  us  endeavour  to 
judge  of  the  Administration  fairly  by  themselves, 
rather  than  by  the  company  they  keep.  I  conceive, 
after  giving  the  foundations  of  my  opinion,  candid 
readers  will  be  satisfied  with  me,  that  sufficient 
reason  has  been  shewn  for  placing  no  reliance  in 
them,  noi',  by  consequence,  in  the  measures  they 
propose.  And  if  this  can  at  all  apply  as  advice  to 
the  Ministers,  it  must  be  by  causing  them  to  turn 
their  eyes  inwards  upon  their  own  bosoms,  there 
to  discover  whether  they  be  the  very  men  that 
should  take  upon  themselves  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  measure,  introduced  at  such 
a  time,  and  of  such  portentous  consequences, 
admitted  and  probable. 

And  first  I  must  beg  to  remind  them  and  the 
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Public  of  their  foriiier  life  and  character.  Now 
had  there  been  no  other  argument  but  this,  it 
must  have  led  the  prudent  and  discerning  to  re- 
ceive with  a  spice  of  doubt  and  a  pardonable  sus- 
picion the  offers  of  amendment  which  they  press 
upon  the  Constitution.  If  the  several  leading 
Members  of  the  Administration  in  the  course  of 
their  political  career  have  testified  anything  but  a 
conservative  care  of  the  invaluable  mechanism  of 
our  Government,  if  neither  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  neither  the  privileges  of  the  Upper, 
nor  tiie  limits  of  the  Lower  House  seem  to  have 
been  the  objects  of  such  nice  and  solicitous  regard 
as  they  demand,  if  they  have  at  times  cast  a  shade 
upon  the  lustre  of  our  arms  abroad  by  ill-judged 
and  ill-timed  opposition — if  they  have  looked  with 
an  evil  eye  on  the  Established  Church,  reprobated 
her  connexion  with  the  State,  constantly  on  the 
other  hand  allying  themselves  with  her  natural 
enemies — if  they  have  abetted  societies  confessedly 
dangerous  to  the  State,  and  founded  others  of 
more  than  equivocal  tendency* — if  consistency 
has  been  any  thing  but  a  polar  star  to  them  as  a 
body — though  individuals  among  them  may  hav^e 
pursued  an  undeviating  course,  per  fas  et  nefas — 
If  this  be  their  collective  character,  I  should  say 
consult  your  bitterest  foe  about  your  personal 
safety — consult  the  heroes  of  the  Rotunda  upon 
the  advancement  of  piety  and  morals,  consult  the 

*  1  regret  to  add  they  have  more  lately  submitted  to  the 
dictation  of  others  whose  objects  are  but  too  well  known — 
others  who  constitute  a  something  beside  and  beyond  the  law. 
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demagogues  of  the  Belgic  Revolution  upon  the 
establishment  of  good  Government — and  then  con- 
sult the  present  Ministry  upon  the  best  means  of 
reforming  the  Constitution. 

What  we  have  to  dread  is  a  Revolution  brought 
about  as  others  are  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
third  estate.  Now  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
present  Admininistration,  as  we  know,  and  it  will 
do  him  good  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  was  the 
actual  correspondent  and  friend  of  Jacobins  and 
Levellers  at  a  former  most  celebrated  epoch  of 
continental  convulsion,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  too  often  carried  away  by  the  popular  breeze 
and  too  much  addicted  to  the  cause  of  popular 
aggrandizement  to  be  fair  judges  of  wliat  is  due 
to  the  other  estates  of  the  realm — they  have  talked 
too  much  of  the  Majesty  of  the  people  to  be  pro- 
perly sensible  of  the  Majesty  of  the  King  and 
the  equally  important  and  integral  rights  of  the 
Peerage. 

Talking  of  consistency,  how  many  among  them 
are  there,  think  you,  whose  line  of  conduct  and 
whose  professions  have  not  been  exceedingly 
different  at  different  times,  according  as  it  was 
convenient  to  shift  them, — nay,  how  many  of  them 
are  there  whose  positive  and  direct  assurances 
may  not  be  quoted  against  their  present  acts  ? 
Are  there  not  recantation  speeches  of  Noble  Lords 
on  the  subject  of  Reform  which  are  now  in  their 
turn  recanted  ?  Are  there  not  protests  inscribed 
in  public  records  in  defence  of  Constitutional 
Rights  which  come  themselves  in  a  short  time  to 
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be  belied  and  protested  against  by  the  very  per- 
sons who  inseribed  them  ?  Is  there  not  the  histo- 
rical testimony  of  well  digested  opinions,  the 
fruit  of  years  of  study  and  toil  on  the  British 
Constitution  all  swept  from  the  mind  by  one 
Lethean  draught  of  place  and  power,  and  contra- 
dicted word  for  word  with  most  unblushing  pre- 
sumption ?  Yet  why  do  we  multiply  earlier  in- 
stances of  inconsistency — have  we  not  the  facts 
fresh  and  startling  before  us,  repeated  and  pro- 
minent acts  of  inconsistency,  almost  daily  since 
the  commencement  of  their  ministerial  career  ? 
Has  not  their  personal  conduct  on  this  very  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform  been  sufficient  to 
prejudice  every  reasonable  man  against  their  views 
of  the  Question  itself?  With  what  a  flourish  of 
professions  and  pledges  they  entered  upon  office, 
— but  what  their  Reform  has  turned  out,  whether 
consistent  with  their  former  professions,  liberality, 
and  moderation,  or  not — let  any  one  who  has 
read  thus  far  determine.  What  it  might  have 
been,  I  repeat,  no  one  can  tell,  had  they  not 
failed  so  pitiably  and  '  ratted''  so  shamelessly  con- 
cerning other  pledges  which  were  first  challenged. 
Further,  I  defy  the  blindest  partizan  of  Ministry 
to  find  throughout  the  whole  range  of  Parliamen- 
tary Annals,  instances  of  more  glaring  inconsis- 
tency than  the  positive  assurances  of  Ministry  on 
the  subject  of  Retrenchment,  compared  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  redeemed.  It  was  not 
enough  to  boast  of  what  they  could  do  were  they 
in  office,  but  they  actually  raised  an  outcry  against 
and  ousted  the  preceding  Ministry  upon  a  special 
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question  of  Economy,  on  which  identical  question 
they  themselves  shortly  afterwards  adopted  the 
very  views  which  they  had  so  loudly  condemned. 
If  their  conduct  towards  their  own  beloved  Finance 
Committee  is  defensible,  assuredly  their  claims  for 
justice  and  consistency  are  not. 

Another  point  upon  which  their  deficiency  of 
judgment  and  talent  and  all  the  component  qua- 
lities of  statesmen  render  it  impossible  to  regard 
either  themselves   or  their   measures  with   con- 
fidence, is  their  performances  in  the  introduction 
of  their  Budget.     If  the  world  was  startled  by  the 
extravag-ance  of  the  plans,  how  much  more  was 
it  startled  by  the  daily  acknowledgment  of  in- 
capacity, the  daily  withdrawal  of  mature  designs. 
Barilla   duties.   Timber   duties.   Transfer  duties. 
Steam  Boat  duties   chase  one   another  in  rapid 
succession  over  the  stage  only  to  be  renounced 
by  those  who  had  planned  and  prepared  them. 
Was   it    only   to  afford  instances   of  unequalled 
imbecility  and  blundering,  and  themes  for  sub- 
missive and  ingenious,  but  not  for  very  manly  or 
creditable,  apology.     To  trust  them  after  all  this 
would  be  as  if  a  country  surgeon  having  sent  you 
on  one  occasion  oxalic  acid  for  Epsom  salts,  had 
opened  an  artery  in  your  neighbour's  arm  instead 
of  only  breathing  a  vein,  and  whose  reputation 
in  general  was  '  up'  rather  for  killing  than  cures, 
— you  should  nevertheless  employ  him  on  your 
own   person  in  a  most  dangerous  and  difficult 
operation,  suppose  cutting  for  the  stone.     If  no 
one  could  be  absurd  enough  to   try  an  experi- 
ment like  this  on   his   own  body,  for  Heaven's 
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sake  why  try  it  on  tlie  body  politic,  the  aggregate 
of  bodies  so  much  more  valuable  than  any  in- 
dividual body.  I  think,  indeed,  I  see  poor  John 
Bull  writhing  upon  the  dissector's  table,  the  flou- 
rish of  that  unskilful  knife  alone  drawing  tears 
into  his  eyes  whilst  the  self  complacent  operator 
is  preparing  to  cut  and  slash  into  his  inmost 
vitals, — as  merely  dissecting  the  lifeless  carcase 
of  a  bullock,  instead  of  the  venerable  and  sentient 
frame  of  our  common  parent  and  benefactor. 
But  the  subject  is  too  serious  to  be  treated  thus, 
however  close  the  resemblance.  Altogether  the 
way  in  which  Ministers  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  case,  the  want  of  skill,  judgment, 
foresight  and  feeling  so  completely  evinced,  would 
make  us  little  short  of  madmen  willingly  to  sub- 
mit any  further  to  their  treatment.  What  then 
must  we  conclude  of  those  who  originated  such  a 
measure  at  such  a  time — are  they  not  mad  ? 
Verily  it  would  be  the  most  charitable  conclu- 
sion ; — and  if  it  were  not  impossible  that  so  many 
persons  should  be  mad  on  the  same  topic  at  the 
same  time,  assuredly  one  would  be  convinced  it 
was  so.  How  to  account  otherwise  for  bringing 
in  such  a  Revolutionary  measure,  when  if  their 
object  was  to  conciliate  the  people,  so  much  less 
would  have  answered  the  purpose.  What  said 
that  illustrious  statesman  Mr.  Pitt  on  such  an 
occasion,  "  I  would  rather  forego  for  ever  the 
"  advantages  of  Reform,  than  risk  for  a  moment 
"  the  existence  of  the  British  Constitution." 
With  what  does  their  classical  recollection  sup- 
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ply  them  to  the  same  purpose,  however  desperate 
they  may  consider  the  state  of  the  nation, 

"  Cautiils  ingentes  morbos,  et  proxima  cordi 

"  Ulcera  Paeoniae  tractat  solertia  curae, 

"  Parcendoquc  secat^  ferro  ne  largius  acto 

"  Irrevocandus  eat  sectis  vitalibus  error." — Ci.audian. 

What  said  the  head  of  the  Administration  him- 
self?— our  ears  strangely  beguiled  us  unless  he  de- 
clared fiom  his  place  that  '  when  the  measure  was 
*  first  submitted  to  him  he  was  startled,' — startled  ! 
— if  those  who  have  in  their  time  approved  of  many 
different  Revolutions,  and  never  seemed  to  suffer 
any  extraordinary  dread  of  their  recurrence,  could 
feel  somewhat  startled  on  such  an  occasion,  simple 
folks  who  have  always  lived  contented  and  happy 
under  our  ancient  form  of  Government,  and  re- 
gard it  with  a  kind  of  filial  veneration,  may 
be  excused  if  their  alarm  is  of  a  much  more 
intense  and  serious  nature.  Then  again  how 
to  account  upon  sane  principles  for  the  abrupt 
dismissal  of  Parliament  in  the  heat  of  the  people's 
excitation, — for  the  successive  stimulants  that 
have  been  administered  to  the  mob,  already  ripe 
for  mischief, — for  their  use*  of  the  King's  name 

*  A  Tactician  might  say  the  Sovereign  was  placed  in  essen- 
tially a  false  position,  and  thereby  forced  to  show  a  back-front  to 
those  with  whom  his  name  is  always  an  object  of  respect — who 
love  him  for  himself. — It  is  worth  while  to  remark  how  he 
thus  naturally  becomes  the  object  of  a  wide  but  superficial 
popularity,  finding  himself  in  alliance  with  those  Avho  on  all 
other  occasions  have  thwarted  and  reviled  him  and  his  family — 
whilst  his  opponents  are  those  who  wish  him  most  good,  and 
who  (as  it  is  not  impossible  they  may  be  called  on  to  prove) 
would  lay  down  tlieir  lives  in  his  service. 
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in  the  elections,  which  unless  their  views  arc  as 
Radical  as  those  of  their  antagonist  Cobbett,  or 
of  him  who  owns  himself  as  thorough  paced  a 
Radical  as  walks  the  Strand,  they  must  be  insane 
not  to  perceive  was,  besides  the  direct  evil  of 
taking  such  an  unconstitutional  advantage,  strip- 
ping royalty  of  its  respect  and  turning  the  sacred 
name  of  King  into  the  most  familiar  and  con- 
temptuous use  that  democracy  itself  could  in- 
vent. Whether  mad  or  not  they  are  quite  as 
undeserving  of  our  trust  as  if  they  were  so,  which 
amounts  to  a  most  forcible  argument  against  the 
Bill.  It  would  be  much  beneath  us  to  follow 
them  through  the  whole  of  the  petty  shuffling 
and  equivoque  which  has  given  such  a  cha- 
racter to  their  Administration.  We  cannot  feel 
pleasure  in  raking  up  the  unworthy  self  con- 
tradictions of  some  among  them  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  place,  nor  concerning  the  part 
of  the  Bill  upon  which  they  would  take  their 
stand — we  ai-e  loth  to  compare  (it  might  be  called 
invidious)  certain  facts  and  dates  touching  the 
late  Dissolution  with  the  version  of  the  same 
published  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  country  electors, 
or  the  subsequent  attempts  to  reconcile  the  various 
statements  to  the  House, — we  have  a  personal 
repugnance  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  manoeuvres 
of  some  of  those  elections  where  names  till  then 
pure  and  unsullied  received  a  taint  that  no  popu- 
larity can  remove,  no  success  will  compensate  ; — 
we  will  not  again  revive  the  tale  of  their  too  con- 
sistent forbearance  and  fair  dealing  towards  the 
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great  org-an  of  agitation,  for  as  is  natural  in  every 
case  a  "  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind," 
— and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  awake  anew  the 
Protean  provisions  of  a  certain  clause  in  the  Bill 
which  furnished  cause  in  the  House  and  out  of  it 
for  so  much  diversion  and  contempt.  Still  in 
spite  of  our  forbearance  chicanery  will  meet  its 
due — and  the  impression  is  strong  upon  every 
honest  and  intelligent  mind  unbiassed  by  party 
spirit  that  such  are  not  the  men  to  whom  we 
can  entrust  the  safety  of  the  Constitution. 

In  fine,  we  suspect — and  we  think  we  show  good 
reason  to  suspect — their  political  integrity.  But 
it  will  be  demanded — Do  you  not  acknowledge 
their  talents — honesty  is  rare  in  a  statesman — 
do  you  not  admire  their  talents  ? 

Whatever  may  be  their  talents,  political  in- 
tegrity is  a  better  and  more  needful  quality  in 
the  settlement  of  such  a  question  as  this.  Those 
talents  we  do  not  deny  (though  the  most  we  have 
seen  of  it  has  been  the  amiable  gift  of  chaunting 
the  Palinodia  to  perfection)  but  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  an  authority  against  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  except,  viz.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  that  to 
"  do  great  hurt,  some  genius,  some  knowledge, 
"  some  talents  in  short,  natural  or  acquired  are 
"  necessary."  And  again,  "  the  more  genius,  indus- 
"  try  and  spirit  are  employed  to  destroy, the  harder 
"  the  task  of  saving  our  Country  becomes,  but  the 
"  duty  increases  with  the  difficulty !"  It  was  of 
Mirabeau  I  think  it  was  said  that  he  had  the  talent 
*  de  faire  une  grande  destruction.' 
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If  every  man  of  great  genius  had  been  Iionest  in 
the  use  of  his  faculties  and  had  always  fairly  ex- 
pressed the  dictates  of  his  reason  perhaps  such 
authority  would  call  for  implicit  subjection  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  so  little  to  boast  of  as  the 
writer  of  these  remarks ;  but  without  going  such 
lengths  as  the  man  of  the  people,  the  lesser  Ajax 
of  the  city  of  Westminster,  who  proclaimed  with 
unquestionable  gravity  of  face  the  novel  paradox 
that  the  absence  of  talent  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  public  service,  still  we  can- 
not think  of  erecting  talent  into  a  Tribunal  of  last 
resort — caeteris  paribus  we  should  bow  to  their 
decision — but  granting  their  assumption  of  talent 
to  the  full, — and  that  would  be  granting  far  more 
than  they  have  any  just  claim  to — we  do  not 
perceive  in  their  individual  or  collective  character 
(setting  apart  all  other  considerations)  that  indis- 
pensable guarantee,  that  those  talents  will  be 
honestly  exerted  for  the  single  good  of  their 
country.  It  has  been  otherwise,  and  may  be  so 
again.  Now,  looking  at  the  prop  and  pillar  of 
the  party,  the  magnus  Apollo  himself,  him  whose 
various  eloquence  astonishes  even  where  it  fails 
to  convince,  in  his  case  we  must  say  that  ex- 
traordinary mental  endowments  do  not  bring  with 
them  all  that  we  could  desire  on  which  to  rest 
our  implicit  dependance  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
tricate affairs  of  State.  Men  may  be  warped  by 
passion  as  well  as  by  interest,  and  under  cover 
of  a  tirade  of  wit,  sentiments  may  escape  detec- 
tion which  are  more  than  unsound,  conclusions 
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win  their  way  which  are  worse  than  illogical.  I 
would  put  it  to  that  eminent  person  himself 
whether  he  could  place  more  confidence  in  any 
one's  integrity  from  the  capacity  he  exhibited  in 
the  performance  of  primo  buffo  any  where  ; — we 
on  the  contrary,  from  that  perfection  of  histrionic 
skill  by  which  he  can  identify  himself  with  ei- 
ther side  and  personate  any  character,  are  led  to 
consider  what  facilities  he  would  possess,  pro- 
vided he  were  so  inclined  according  to  the  mis- 
chievous ingenuity  of  some  gifted  men  before  him, 
to  make  the  wrong  appear  the  better  side.  But 
though  first  rate  talent  is  undoubtedly  requisite 
for  devising  great  schemes  of  any  kind,  especially 
schemes  of  State  Policy  and  National  Improve- 
ment, still  it  is  competent  for  the  second  power 
of  understanding  to  judge  as  correctly  upon  the 
labours  of  others  on  that  subject ; — so,  good  com- 
mon sense  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  examine  and 
digest  the  substance  of  the  enactments  in  this 
case.  Allowing  this,  we  should  be  little  inclined 
to  subscribe  to  that  dogma  which  makes  superio- 
rity of  talent  an  unfailing  test  of  accuracy,  even 
supposing  such  superiority  to  be  made  out,  for 
we  cannot  readily  acknowledge  it  whilst  at  least 
the  rising  talent,  and  all  literary  men  (as  has  been 
remarked  elsewhere)  are  clear  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Bill. 

Having  made  so  many  remarks  on  the  kind  of 
authority  their  measures  derive  from  their  per- 
sonal character,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  a 
remark  connected  with  the  same  division  of  the 
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subject.  Do  you  think,  they  enquire  that  such 
men  as  the  Duke  of  A.,  Lord  B.,  the  Marquess  of 
C,  and  so  on,  with  their  stake  in  the  country  would 
support  the  Bill  if  it  was  likely  to  have  the  dis- 
astrous results  you  anticipate  ?  Upon  this  it  need 
only  be  observed  that  no  Revolution  could  easily 
take  place  without  the  cooperation  of  some  influ- 
ential, nay  respectable  names ;  it  has  in  fact  been 
so  in  every  revolution  that  time  has  unfolded  till 
now,  and  therefore  in  future  cases  we  cannot  but 
expect  that  many  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
an  early  inconsideration  by  its  usual  fruits  of  ruin 
and  repentance.  Instances  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition,  all  that  need  be  said  further  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  ; — If  you  must  be  guided 
by  the  conduct  of  others  look  around  among  your 
friends,  find  those  whose  integrity  and  judgment 
are  most  entitled  to  respect ;  learn  their  opinions — 
then  look  round  for  all  those  whose  advice  and 
example  you  would  most  resolutely  shun  ; — learn 
their  opinions — and  from  the  comparison  make 
your  election.  The  instruction  is  simple  and 
utterly  devoid  of  any  character  of  misleading  or 
confining  the  judgment. 

To  the  Spiritual  Lords  I  would  desire  ere  I 
conclude,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  with  the  most 
respectful  deference.  The  conduct  they  ought  to 
pursue  admits  of  no  question,  for  though  we 
might  be  disposed  to  forgive  and  pity  an  error  of 
judgment  in  their  noble  compeers  who  are  laymen, 
the  charge  against  them  for  supporting  this  mea- 
sure would   be  of  a  distinct  and   a  much  more 
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serious  character.  Already  has  their  conduct 
right  or  wrong  on  the  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  undergone  severe  revision  and 
given  rise  to  an  alarming  cry  against  the  Church  ; 
let  them  beware  how  another  questionable  com- 
pliance with  the  Minister  places  their  sincerity  in 
doubt,  and  their  privileges  in  jeopardy.  As  re- 
presentatives of  the  Clergy  they  have  but  one 
language  to  speak,  and  this  with  the  sober  part 
of  the  community  must  go  far  to  decide  the 
whole  question,  or  if  there  be  exceptions  to  the 
general  feeling  amongst  the  clergy,  few  as  they 
are,  they  are  indeed  exceptions  that  confirm  a 
rule.  But  what  ?  Is  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
sister  and  ally  of  the  English  Church,  whose 
cause  as  well  as  whose  communion  is  the  same, — 
for  they  must  stand  or  fall  together — to  be  given 
up,  according  to  the  open  declaration  of  the 
Premier,  upon  some  stale  pretext  of  expediency — 
and  shall  those  who  view  it  in  a  far  other,  in  a 
spiritual  light,  combine  in  the  attempt  ?  What 
then  becomes  of  the  oath  against  idolatrous  Rome 
if  the  true  Church  is  to  be  given  up  without  a 
struggle  and  the  false  one  calmly  permitted  to 
usurp  its  place  ? — Where  are  the  Martyrs  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  worthies  of  the  Irish  Church, 
if  such  things  can  be  ?  For  putting  out  of  the 
question  the  above  named,  I  must  say,  candid  de- 
clarcition  of  Ministers ; — into  whose  hands  will  fall 
the  new  fangled  Franchise  for  Ireland,  in  case 
the  Bill  passes  into  a  law  ?  Will  the  danger  of 
an  influx   of  Roman  Catholic   Members  be  no 
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greater  than  it  now  is^  or  will  their  activity  be 
less  ?  It  is  a  fact  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as 
it  deserves  to  be  that  the  second  Reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill  last  Session  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  carried  solely  by  Irish  Members ;  that 
there  was  a  majority  of  English  and  Scotch 
Members  against  it,  but  the  Irish  Members 
crowned  the  deficiency  by  the  memorable  ma- 
jority of  one,  as  any  person  may  satisfy  himself  by 
reference  to  the  Lists.  Then  as  to  the  effects  of 
this  Bill  in  England  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  in  what  hands  once  more  is  the 
new  fangled  suffrage  deposited, — simply  with 
those  who  in  the  language  of  the  Honorable 
Member  for  Preston  are  denominated  the  Dis- 
senting Shopkeepers — Precisely  that  class  who 
are  most  hostile  to  the  Church  Establishment — so 
that  if  a  measure  had  been  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  speedy  downfal  of  the 
Church,  none  more  sure  in  its  effects  than  this 
could  possibly  have  been  devised. 

After  this  we  need  not  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bench  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill ; — in  order  to  point  out  among  the  Tvponayoi 
those  who  are  equally  active  and  inveterate  against 
the  Church  as  against  the  Constitution,  who  have 
equally  distinguished  themselves  by  hostility  to 
Tythes,  &c.  as  by  enmity  to  places  and  pensions ; 
although  for  a  while  it  may  be  expedient  to  drop 
the  war-whoop  whilst  employed  about  another 
victim,  but  that  fairly  dispatched,  to  spring  with 
increased  fury  on  the  devoted  object  they  have 
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long-  had  in  view,  and  iinforliniately  lulled  to  (sus- 
picion. Of  the  spiritual  Peers  we  now  take  our 
leave,  declaring  our  most  positive  conviction  that 
when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  they  will  be  found 
in  their  right  places.  Much  as  we  love  our  Church, 
at  least  as  much  as  those  who  have  lately  spoken 
it  fair,  with  we  scruple  not  to  say  mischief  in  their 
hearts,  we  should  yet  begin  to  doubt  the  ortho- 
doxy of  our  faith  if  our  leaders  and  appointed 
heads  should  thus  at  length  practically  declare  its 
inutility,  and  their  indifference  as  to  its  support. 

Time-serving  will  answer  no  ones  purpose  in 
the  end,  especially  will  it  ill  serve  the  Peerag-e, 
Lay  or  Spiritual,  at  such  a  j  uncture.  For  however 
honest  might  be  their  motive  in  suffering  this  last 
deadly  breach  in  our  Constitution, — in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  it  will  be  just  what  is  represented  by  a 
Jacobinical  Press,  and  the  mob  faction  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ; — it  will  be  ascribed  to  fear 
by  all  parties,  and  received  not  as  a  boon  but  an 
extorted  submission  :  I  must  say  naturally  enough, 
for  what  other  motive  but  a  fear  of  losing  all, 
would  lead  them  to  yield  so  much.  Then  indeed 
if  after  all  the  Bill  does  pass  in  any  thing  like  its 
present  shape,  (which  scarcely  for  an  instant  we 
can  suppose)  it  will  be  time  to  prepare  for  the 
worst.  When  a  considerable  majority  of  six 
hundred  educated  Englishmen  elected  in  however 
undue  a  way  as  representatives  of  the  Commons 
of  England  :  when  still  more  an  Hereditary  Aris- 
tocracy can  tamely  acquiesce  in  a  spoliation  of 
the  privileges  of  themselves  and  their  ancestors 
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for  ages,  then  indeed  it  will  be  time,  with  a  tear 
in  our  eye,  to  be  bidding  good  bye  to  old  England 
without  an  instant  delay,  at  least  till  the  tempest 
be  overpast ;  though  alas !  we  may  scarcely  ex- 
pect another  sky  as  serene  as  the  one  (to  judge 
by  the  tendency  of  present  measures)  we  seem 
ungratefully  bent  upon  forsaking. — But  in  the 
absence  of  better  argument  language  of  this  sort 
has  been  used,  language,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
termed, — of '  mendicant  imbecility.'  What  can  we 
do  ?  the  cry  once  raised,  no  matter  how,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  satisfy  it.  What  would 
you  propose  in  the  place  of  the  measure  you  so 
loudly  condemn  ?  Now  indefensible  as  this  rea- 
soning is,  the  case  I  think  without  going  into  any 
length  of  discussion,  gives  a  sufficient  insight  into 
our  opinions  of  how  far  a  Reform  may  be  expe- 
dient in  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  It  were 
madness  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  course  of  an 
immense  weight,  a  locomotive  engine  on  a  tram- 
road  for  instance,  moving  rapidly  towards  us,  by 
running  directly  in  its  way,  but  there  are  modes 
of  checking  and  diverting  the  greatest  forces  by 
comparatively  trifling  means  when  directed  by 
vigilance  and  skill.  That  certain  great  towns 
should  desire  to  be  represented  is  natural  and 
reasonable  enough,  and  though  we  might  have 
opposed  it  on  the  general  principle  at  other  times, 
yet  after  the  hopes  that  have  been  held  out,  we 
think  it  would  be  advisable  (upon  no  principle  of 
population  however),  but  by  direct  writ  from  the 
Crown  to  admit  most  or  all  such  places  to  the 
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exercise  of  the  Elective  Franchise  as  are  admitted 
by  this  Bill ;  reserving  of  course  the  old  qualifica- 
tion, and  disfranchising  nothing  save  by  Petition, 
if  such  a  thing  may  be  supposed,  from  the  elective 
body  themselves,  or  upon  such  remuneration  as 
by  such  places  might  be  considered  just — accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan. 

As  the  same  eminent  Statesman  proposed,  we 
should  likewise  recommend  some  more  effectual 
restraints  upon  the  treating  system,  and  an  amend- 
ment of  our  laws  relative  to  Bribery  and  Corrup- 
tion ;  thus  we  should  apply  the  remedy  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  a  method  of  cure  which  though 
unfortunately  rather  lost  sight  of,  seems   much 
more  successful  in  results  than  the  counter  irri- 
tation which  has  lately  been  so  much  in  vogue. 
It  might  likewise  be  of  service  to  compare  the  new 
modes  of  Polling,  of  Registry,  of  Districts,  and 
many  subordinate  details  of  the  Bill  with  the  an- 
cient  practice,  to    elicit  whatever   fragments   of 
good  may  chance  to  lie  hid  under  the  immense 
stratification  of  mischief  and  error ;  we  are  not 
so  bigoted  as  to  proclaim  all  improvement  super- 
fluous, or  to  refuse  it  solely  because  it  comes  from 
a  suspected  quarter  ;    on    the  whole,  a  very  fair 
amendment  to  the  Bill  may  be  suffered  to  pass 
the  Lords,  in  which  whatever  is  good  in  it,  if  any 
thing,  may  be  preserved,  and  certain  enactments 
framed  to  restore  quiet  and  satisfaction  to  the 
Country,  of  which  in  its  present  state  the  Bill  has 
gone  far  to  deprive  us  ;  to  do  this  however  with- 
out trenching  on   the    rights   of  the   Subject  or 
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putting-  in  jeopardy  the  safeguards  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

We  know  that  this  is  not  very  likely  to  be 
esteemed  Friendly  Advice  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  nor  perhaps  by  some  others  under 
whose  observation  it  may  fall — upon  which  we 
beg  leave  to  offer  two  remarks.  First,  that  how- 
ever frank  in  its  declarations,  it  certainly  is  more 
friendly  in  its  views  and  tenor  than  the  Pseudo 
Friendly  Advice  to  the  Peers.  And,  secondly, 
we  beg  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  character 
of  real  friendship  to  be  honest  and  plain  spoken. 

The  Ministry  have  not  lived  so  long  in  the  world 
not  to  know  that  he  is  their  real  friend  who  is 
most  free  in  telling  them  of  their  faults.  If  indeed 
they  would  attend  more  to  such  advice  than  to  the 
voice  of  a  liberticide  press  it  would  speak  more  for 
their  wisdom,  moral  as  well  as  political. 

But  we  have  done — and  have  only  further  to 
request  they  will  give  a  brief  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  their  measure,  by  one  who, 
is  destitute  of  all  party  or  personal  bias  in  his 
opposition  to  it — but  who  has  proved  it  by  what 
he  considers  sound  constitutional  principles  :  we 
assert  then  that  great  emergency  was  to  be  shewn 
— not  depending  on  the  exaggerated  instances  of 
the  mob — is  any  such  made  out  r  Tolerable  coinci- 
dence of  opinion  was  needful — does  it  appear? 
Clear  indications  of  practical  benefit — where  are 
they  to  be  found  ?  Absence  of  risk  to  that  part  of 
our  Institutions  it  is  thought  desirable  to  pre- 
serve— Alas  !  is  it  absent  ?  Comparative  prosperity 
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and  quiet  at  home,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  dis- 
passionately of  the  projected  change — have  we  of 
late  sufficiently  enjoyed  it?  Peace,  political  sobriety, 
and  tranquillity  abroad,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
unsettle  our  Institutions  in   time  of  danger,  nor 
seem  to  have  been  led  away  by  baneful  example — 
is  this  in  any  degree  apparent  ?  Lastly,  a  character 
in  the  Innovators  themselves,  beyond  the  remote 
suspicion  of  wishing  ill  to  our  excellent  Constitu- 
tion, a  character  of  calmness,  foresight,  and  con- 
sistency, and  especially  a  straight  forward,  manly, 
unequivocal  bearing  as  to  all  that  regards  the 
character  and  details  of  the  proposed  change — 
have  we  perceived  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  them  ? 
If  we  have  not,  and  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the 
fact,  as  we  humbly  conceive  we  have  proved  it 
to  be,  we  must  again  record  our  solemn  protest 
against  every  step  tending  to  so  direful  a  con- 
summation as  the  passing  of  this  Bill.     We  must 
again  call  upon  the  people  to  awake  from  those 
extravagant  visions  of  particular  advantage  from 
the  measure  ;  upon  the  Commons,  to  be  guided 
at  length  by  an  unbiassed  conscientious  conviction, 
and  in  case  of  their  refusal  and  desertion,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  Peers  in  the  same  strain  as  we  now 
address  the  Ministry,  with  every  argument  drawn 
from  their  own  peril  and  the  good  of  the  Country, 
to  save  us  from  the  threatened  curse  ;  for  how 
can  we  otherwise  describe  a  measure  which  draws 
its  sole  recommendation  from  the  extent  of  change 
it  would  create  in  the  Constitution — a  measure  of 
alarming  novelty,  and  almost  unmixed  evil — one. 
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in  fine,  which  has  ah-eady  shaken  society  to  its 
centre,  annuls  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  and  would 
imperil  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  all  future 
generations  of  Englishmen. 


***  Supposing  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  proposed 
modifications  of  the  Bill,  the  Ministry  should  at  length  muster 
sufficient  spirit  to  retire,  let  not  their  successors,  whoever  they 
may  be,  allow  themselves  to  be  daunted  by  the  threats  of  an 
adverse  House  of  Commons,  many  in  that  House  would  eagerly 
seize  the  slightest  pretext  for  escaping  from  their  present  bon- 
dage ;  and  if  they  did  not,  there  is  yet  a  precedent  how  faction 
may  be  encountered,  and  principle  rise  triumphant — we  beg  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  in  the  year  1784,  for  a  most  instruc- 
tive model  of  the  conduct  that  may  be  necessary  to  be  pursued. 
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London,  Sept  22,  1831. 
My  Lords, 

It  is  with  great  deference  to  your  Lordships,  and  most 
heartfelt  distrust  of  myself,  that  I  venture  to  address  you.  But  the 
many  taunts  and  threats  to  which  you  have  lately  been  exposed, 
the  appeals  made  to  your  fears  rather  than  your  reason,  and  the 
^  friendly  advice'  given  you  by  your  enemies,  seem  to  me  to 
require  an  immediate,  and  to  allow  an  easy,  reply. 

The  INIinisterial  measure  of  Reform  was  passed  this  morning 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nine — a  decline  of  twenty-seven 
since  its  second  reading.  Its  further  fate  is  for  the  present  in 
your  Lordships'  hands.  On  that  Bill  itself  1  shall  make  no  ob- 
servations at  all.  To  those  amongst  your  Lordships  who  sincerely 
and  thoroughly  approve  of  it,  I  do  not  now  address  myself.  My 
argument  is  to  those  who,  disapproving  of  the  Bill,  who  believing 
it  in  their  consciences  dangerous  to  the  people  and  destructive  of 
our  ancient  Constitution,  may  yet  be  persuaded  to  vote  for  it  on 
grounds  of  expediency,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  greater,  or  at  least  more  immediate  evils. 

I  would,  in  the  first  place,  entreat  such  persons  to  remember  for 
what  purpose  a  House  of  Peers  is  intended.  Undoubtedly  not 
for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  Peers  themselves, — not  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  bowing  low  before  three  hundred  and 
fifty  Graces  and  Lordships, — but  for  public  grounds,  for  the  secu- 
rity, good  government,  and  happiness  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. All  political  writers  have  considered  hereditary  privileges  as 
essential  to  an  hereditary  monarchy.  Their  theories  and  our  ex- 
perience point  alike  to  a  House  of  Peers  as  to  the  only  means  of 
combining  stability  with  freedom,  or  freedom  with  a  King.  Your 
Lordships  are  the  salt  that  keeps  our  constitutional  liberties  from 
rotting  to  democracy.  Now,  I  challenge  any  man  to  say  in  what 
this  acknowledged  constitutional  benefit  can  possibly  consist,  if  it 
be  your  duty  to  yield  your  own  deliberate  judgment  to  the  cry  and 
clamour  of  the  time.  If  the  voice  of  the  people  is  immediately  to 
carry  everything  before  it, — if  it  is  truly  to  be  what  the  proverb 
calls  it,  Vox  Dei, — then  it  is  plain  that  a  House  of  Peers — ay,  and 
a  King  too — must  be  not  only  useless  incumbrances,  but  mis- 
chievous impediments,  and  act  as  mere  clogs  to  the  free  and  easy 
movement  of  the  great  political  machine. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  less  your  Lordships'  bouudeu  duty  than 


your  constitutional  right  to  delay  any  sudden  and  violent  outburst 
of  popular  feeling.  1  say  to  delay,  not  to  defeat.  In  a  monarchy 
as  in  a  conmionwealth  I  maintain  that  the  public  will  should  pre- 
vail ;  but  the  iirst  of  these  forms  of  government  has  this  inesti- 
mable advantage  above  the  latter, — that  its  checks  and  barriers 
give  time  for  that  public  will  to  be  fully  known  and  tried  as  to  its 
reality,  as  to  its  extent,  and,  above  all,  as  to  its  permanence.  It 
must  be  shared  by  the  educated  as  well  as  by  the  uninformed, — it 
must  not  only  be  strong  but  be  lasting.  Thanks  to  these  checks 
and  barriers,  we  need  never  confound  a  people  with  a  mob. 

Now  to  apply  these  general  rules  to  the  particular  case  before 
us.  The  Reform  Bill  was  not  disclosed  till  the  1st  of  March 
last ;  before  that  day,  its  provisions,  so  far  from  being  ascertained, 
were  not  even  guessed  at :  it  is  barely  seven  months  old — not  yet 
a  nine  months'  wonder ;  and  can  any  man  be  hardy  enough  to 
assert,  that  this  is  sufficient  time  for  the  full  understanding  and 
deliberate  acceptance  of  a  new  constitution  by  the  people?  Must 
this  rickety  and  misshapen  bantling  be  instantly  proclaimed  heir 
to  all  the  honours  of  the  ancient  British  constitution,  or  shall  we 
not  rather  wait  awhile,  to  see  whether  it  may  not  speedily  be  dis- 
owned as  spurious?  To  drop  metaphor; — those  amongst  your 
Lordships  who  sincerely  share  the  delusion — for  such  I  consider  it 
— and  really  approve  of  the  Bill,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  support  it  by 
their  votes,  and,  if  they  can,  carry  it  through.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  do  not  approve  of  it,  are  just  as  strongly  bound,  on 
their  honour,  on  their  conscience,  on  their  character,  to  act  up  to 
their  judgments,  to  play  their  intended  part  in  the  constitution, 
and  give  the  people  of  England  an  opportunity  for  further  and 
calmer  reflection.  If  the  appetite  of  the  people  for  this  Bill 
should  afterwards  continue  as  keen — if  their  reconsideration  should 
only  strengthen  their  first  impressions,  why,  then,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  your  Lordships'  position  would  be  changed.  You 
would  have  fulfilled  your  obligations — you  would  have  given  the 
people  the  required  opportunity,  and  might  then,  with  safe  con- 
sciences and  unsullied  reputation,  give  way.  But  at  present  your 
duty — I  speak,  of  course,  only  to  those  who  think  as  I  do  of  the 
Bill — your  duty  is  plain  and  positive.  Throw  out  the  Bill  at  once  ! 
'^I'lirow  it  out  on  the  second  reading  !  No  half  measures — no  side- 
winds !  Do  not  stop  to  unravel  the  web,  when  a  single  effort  can 
sweep  it  away  ! 

You  have  been  told  that  this  course  will  be  dangerous  to  your- 
selves, and  may  lead  to  the  curtailment  or  the  overthrow  of  your 
rights  and  privileges*.  Perhaps  so.  But  then  we  come  again  to 
the  question,  whether  you  enjoy  these  privileges  for  your  own 
sake,  or  for  that  of  the  people  ?   If  the  former,  you  might  be  quite 

*  What  will  the  Lords  do  ?  p.  23,  &c, — Friendly  Advice,  p.  1 1. 


right  to  temporize,  to  shift,  to  veer  before  the  wind,  and  shun  the 
storm  ;  if  the  latter,  why  then  the  danger,  so  far  from  lessening 
the  duty,  only  renders  it  more  imperative  and  sacred.  A  soldier 
in  battle  might  as  wt  11  be  advised  to  run  oti,  and  told  that  there  is 
great  danger  in  staying.  But  why  is  he  a  soldier  if  he  is  afraid  ? 
and  why  are  you  Peers,  if  you  shrink  from  the  constitutional 
duties  of  the  peerage  ?  Are  your  rights  only  to  be  wielded  when 
they  are  least  wanted,  in  tranquil  and  easy  times,  and  to  slumber 
in  the  hour  of  need,  when  required  to  oppose  an  aggression  from 
either  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  Constitution — from  the 
turbulence  of  the  people,  or  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  ? 

Only  consider  to  what  the  opposite  principle  would  lead.  If 
you  once  establish  that  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  not  to  be  withstood  by  the  Peers,  what- 
ever may  be  their  settled  opinions  to  the  contrary,  you  (as 
Sir  Robert  Peel  so  eloquently  showed  last  night)  at  once  destroy 
the  nice  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  give  to  the  popular 
scale  an  overwhelming  weight.  Such  would  be  the  case  to 
whatever  subject  that  principle  referred.  But  the  subject  at 
issue  being  the  Reform  Bill,  makes  my  argument  infinitely 
stronger  ;  for  while  you  would  thus  incidentally  strengthen  the 
popular  side,  you  would  do  so  directly  by  passing  a  measure 
Nvhose  open  and  avowed  object  is  another  great  increase  to  that 
side.  Thus,  both  in  the  principle  from  which  such  a  vote  would 
proceed,  and  in  the  result  to  which  it  would  tend,  you  would  be 
acting  in  the  same  direction, — that  is,  give  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature  such  a  preponderance  as  must  end  at  last  in  the 
total  extinction  of  the  other  two.  Even  in  commonwealths,  the 
evil  of  such  immetliate  and  unbounded  control  of  the  lower  classes 
upon  the  higher  has  always  been  felt  and  acknowledged.  Id  famen 
in  repuhlicd  semper  tenendum  est,  says  Cicero,  (1  write  in  haste, 
and  quote  from  memory,)  ne  plurimum  valeant  plurimi. 

You  have  been  told  that  resistance  to  this  Bill  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  your  order.  But  would  there  be  any  safety  in  conces- 
sion ?  One  of  your  ^  friendly  advisers '  has  declared  himself  ready 
to  admit  '  the  general  though  partially  concealed  hatred  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  present  Reform  Bill*.' 
Now,  if  this  be  the  real  fact,  and  if  it  be  also,  as  I  believe,  the 
general  opinion,  do  your  Lordships  think  that  you  could  possibly 
please  or  conciliate  a  single  man  by  voting  in  the  face  of  your 
known  conviction  ?  That  vote  would  be  ascribed  to  fear,  to 
seltishness,  to  love  of  ease  :  the  vote  itself  might  be  popular,  but 
the  voters  would  as  surely  be  despised.  Your  Lordships  would 
then  stand  alone.  The  Radicals  would  still  hate  you  as  aristocrats, 
and  the  Tories  as  apostates.     You  would  lose  your  old  friends, 

*  What  will  the  Loixls  do?  p.  16. 
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you  would  gain  no  new.  Of  what  use,  it  would  be  asked,  is  this 
vaunted  branch  of  the  British  Constitution  ?  Do  we  need  a 
House  of  Peers  merely  to  register  the  edicts  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Such  would  be  the  questions  asked ;  and  truly,  my 
Lords,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be  answered.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  vote  according  to  your  consciences,  you  may  dis- 
please the  people,  but  they  will  esteem  and  respect  you  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  displeasure  :  you  will  have  done  them  an  inesti- 
mable benefit,  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  acknowledged  ;  and 
you  may  truly  say  to  them,  in  the  words  of  an  upright  minister  to 
Louis  XIV.,  from  whose  favour  he  had  fallen,  *  I  could  not  have 
*  served  you  as  I  have  done  and  pleased  you  too  ! ' 

From  this  train  of  reasoning  I  call  upon  your  Lordships  to  give 
the  people  more  time  for  deliberating  and  deciding  on  this  most 
momentous  Bill  than  could  be  found  in  seven  months  of  noisy 
agitation.  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  that,  though  the  Bill  is  only 
of  such  recent  date,  the  demand  of  the  people  for  Reform  is  of 
many  years'  standing.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  the  fact. 
The  flame  of  reform  has,  indeed,  several  times  burst  forth  in 
strong  and  sudden  flashes,  but  at  most  times  has  been  low  and 
flickering,  if  not  totally  extinguished.  Short  periods  of  excite- 
ment on  this  subject  have  been  succeeded  by  much  longer  intervals 
of  utter  and  complete  indifference.  Only  two  years  ago  (on  the 
5th  of  May,  1829)  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  consistent  advocates, 
Mr.  Wilbraham,  the  present  Member  for  Cheshire,  spoke  of  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  *  that  ill-omened  and  now  almost 
FORGOTTEN  QUESTION.'  But  this  discussiou  is  foreign  to  my 
purpose,  and  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  pursue  it.  For  what  is 
the  real  point  at  issue  ?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
this  ancient  craving  for  reform,  do  1  call  upon  your  Lordships  to 
vote  against  reform  ?  Certainly  not.  One  particular  measure  of 
reform  is  proposed  to  you — you  consider  this  particular  measure 
sweeping  and  subversive — you  reject  it — but  does  this  pledge  your 
Lordships  against  any  other  measure,  moderate,  safe,  and  consti- 
tutional ?  So  far  from  it,  that  there  are,  I  believe — indeed,  I  know 
— very  few,  if  any,  of  your  Lordships  who  are  not  convinced  of 
the  expediency  of  granting  such  a  moderate  reform.  The  large 
manufacturing  towns  have  a  clear  and  undoubted  right  to  direct 
representation.  So  long  as  they  did  not  claim  that  right,  there 
was  no  injustice  in  withholding  it,  nor  have  their  interests  ever 
suffered  for  the  want  of  it*      Finding  themselves,   as  they  did, 

*  On  this  subject  I  can  mention  a  remarkable  testimony.  One  of  the 
larj^c  mannfacturin<>^  constituencies  to  be  created  by  the  Reform  Hill  was 
(in  expectation  of  its  speedily  j)assino;)  canvassed  ])y  a  very  respectable  resi- 
dent ijentleman,  who  lias  for  many  years  been  most  extensively  enajiiged  in 
trade.  He  called,  amon<(st  others,  on  a  Tory  friend  of  mine,  of  lar<;e  ])ro- 
perty,  to  solicit  his  vote  and  interest.     '  Answer  me  one  question,'  said  my 


prosperous,  thriving,  and  protected,  most  of  tliem  were  well 
pleased  to  escape  the  bribery,  the  tumults,  the  agitation,  and  llie 
heartburnings  of  contested  elections.  But  since  they  have  now 
changed  their  minds — since  they  now  wish  to  be  directly  and  im- 
mediately represented  in  the  councils  of  the  country — neither  jus- 
tice nor  policy  will  warrant  us  in  sa\ing  No  to  their  demands. 
A  large  and  liberal  measure  of  enfranchisement  would,  I  am  })er- 
suaded,  be  most  cheerfully  granted  by  your  Lordships.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  disfranchisement  which  this  enfranchisement 
might  rentier  necessary,  would  be  a  matter  of  greater  difticulty  and 
longer  discussion,  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  we  should  find  you  still 
guided  by  the  same  principle  which  has  made  so  many  moderate 
reformers  from  no  reformers  at  all — diat  is,  a  wish  to  gratify  the 
people  to  die  very  utmost  point  compatible  with  their  own  real 
and  permanent  advantage. 

*  But  the  public  opinion  of  Uiis  Bill,'  say  yonr  friendly  advisers, 
'  has  already  been  suthciently  tried,  and  will  not  change  again.' 
Why,  my  Lords,  even  now  it  is  changing.  Look  to  Grimsby,  look 
to  \\  eymouth,  look  to  Dublin,  the  second  city  of  the  empire. 
Look  to  the  miserable  failure  at  the  Common  Hall  last  Monday. 
See  you  no  symptoms  of  change  in  the  great  public  entertain- 
ments given  to  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  in  Kent,  and  to  Mr. 
Cartwright  in  Northamptonshire,  each  comprising  a  majority 
of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  their  respective  counties  ? 
No  change,  forsooth?  Must  not  all  the  changes  in  the  Bill 
have  produced  some  changes  in  the  people  ?  Can  they  really 
be  as  much  attached  to  the  second  edition  as  to  the  first, — 
as  much  to  the  third  as  to  the  second, — as  much  to  the  fourth 
as  to  the  third  ? — or  shall  we  be  told  that  the  number  of  edi- 
tions of  this  Bill  is,  as  in  other  publications,  only  a  proof  of 
popularity  ?  Let  your  Lordships  consider  whether  the  aftections 
of  the  people  can  be  so  very  firmly  anchored  on  these  legisla- 
tive quicksands.  If  even  they  are  bent  at  present  upon  some 
very  sweeping  reform,  is  it  credible  —  is  it  in  human  nature — 
that  their  hearts  should  be  so  exclusively  fixed  upon  a  measure 
whi(  h  has  undergone  so  many  alterations,  which  in  several  of  its 
most  important  clauses  has  no  more  resemblance  to  its  first  state 
than  the  butterfiy  to  its  chrysalis,  or  the  hen  to  its  parent  egg? 

To  set  this  variation  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  I  will  very 
briefly  unfold  a  single  instance  of  it  —  the  ten-pound  house- 
holders. The  first  edition  of  the  Bill  (ordered  to  be  printed 
March  14)  gives  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs  to  the  ten-pound 
householders,    requiring    residence  as  the  necessary   condition — 

friend — '  Have  you  ever,  in  all  the  thirty  years  of  your  experience,  known 
'  one  single  instance  when  the  interests  of  yourself  or  your  brother  manu- 
'  facturers  have  suffered  for  want  of  direct  representation  ?'  After  a  long 
pause,  the  candidate  answered — '  I  have  not." 


(p.  6).  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Bill,  the  twenty-fourth  clause 
forsakes  this  principle  of  residence,  and  extends  the  right  of  voting 
to  the  non-resident  owners  of  warehouses  and  counting-houses. 
The  third  edition  (ordered  to  be  printed  June  '2.5)  lops  oft'  again 
a  great  portion  of  this  intended  constituency,  by  a  new  proviso 
(clause  21)  that  no  such  ten-pound  householder  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  vote  if  his  rent  shall  be  payable  *  more  than  once  in 
every  half-year.'  This  proviso  raised  a  great  outcry  throughout 
all  the  large  towns  ;  but  it  was  speedily  declared,  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  to  be  an  '  inadvertency  ;'  and  accordingly,  in  the  fourth 
edition,  we  find  it  replaced  by  another  new  principle — a  qualifica- 
tion of  laud  with  a  house.  '  \\  ithout  saying,' observed  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  his  masterly  speech  of  July  6,  '  without  saying  whether 

*  such  changes  are  good  or  bad,  1  do  say  that  these  facts  destroy 
'  my  conlidence  in  the  ability  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
'  conduct  such  a  question  to  a  salutary  and  happy  conclusion*.' 

Were  the  people  really  unchanged,  do  you  believe  that  such 
fierce  impatience  would  be  shown  by  the  Radical  writers  of  the 
daily  press  ?  It  would  then  little  matter  to  them — since  a  disso- 
lution cannot  in  any  case  take  place  for  several  months — whether 
the  Bill  be  carried  a  month  sooner  or  later.  Further  debates 
would  then  only  tend  to  clear  away  its  lesser  blemishes,  and  place 
it  more  fairly  before  the  eyes  of  the  country.  Yet  mark  all  their 
fietfulness  and  fury  during  the  last  two  months ;  how  they  goaded 
Lord  Althorp  into  greater  speed,  and  wished  to  press  forward  the 
Bill  almost  without  discussion.  Mark,  also,  their  absurd  incon- 
sistency on  this  very  point ;  and  as  an  instance  of  it  take  the  Times, 
by  far  the  ablest  of  them  all.  In  its  leading  article  of  August  13 
I  find — *  We  certainly  shall  not  be  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that 

*  the  people  of  England  are  pretty  heartily  cooled  both 
'  towards  the  Bill  and  its  authors.'  Yet  no  further  than  the  29th 
of  the  same  month  it  inveighs  most  bitterly  against  this  very 
phrase — '  the  people  cooling  towards  the  Bill ' — when  used  by 
Mr.  Herries ;  and  after  calling  it,  with  its  usual  courtesy,  by 
such  names  as  '  an  outrageous  assertion,'  and  *  a  pretty  specimen  of 

*  modest  assurance,'  it  goes  on  to  say, — '  The  people  cooling  to- 
'  wards  the  Bill !     No  :   the  most  daring  paradox-monger  of  them 

*  all  (the  Peers)  will   find  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  instead  of  a 

*  cooling  it  is  a  fermenting  process  into  which  the  nation  are  about 

*  to  enter.' 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  feelings  of  the  people,  I 
must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  King,  his  name  having  been  so 
unwarrantably  brought  into  this  discussion  .f  AVhy  is  it  to  be 
thrust  forward  at  all?      His  wishes  are  to  be  shown  in  the  choice 

*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  part  Ixxxviii.,  p.  394. 
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or  the  change  of  his  Ministers,  and  this  is  the  only  constitutional 
way  tor  him  to  express  or  tor  us  to  receive  them.  Tlie  value  of 
that  name,  its  great  impression  on  the  people,  was  tried  at  the  last 
general  election,  when  it  was  employed  with  such  utter  want  of 
principle,  and  such  complete  success,  to  persuade  the  freeholders 
that  Reform  was  a  personal  and  darling  object  of  his  Majesty,  that 
in  voting  for  it  they  were  voting  for  him,  and  that  in  loyalty  they 
were  bound  to  correct  the  Constitution.  But  the  station  of  your 
Lordships  guards  you  against  such  delusion.  You  all  know  that 
iiis  Majesty  sat  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  your  House,  without 
ever  voting  for  Reform,  or  showing  any  inclination  towards  it ;  and 
that,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  he  was  pleased  to  retain  an 
Anti-Reform  xVdministration,  till  it  was  outvoted  on  another  ques- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  cannot,  therefore,  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  his  Majesty  is  guided  at  present,  not  by  any 
inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  the  kind  and  praiseworthy  wish  of 
meeting  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects  ;  that  he  is  not  attached 
to  reform  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  theirs ;  and  that,  therefore,  if 
their  feelings  on  the  Bill  should  undergo  a  change,  his  own  would 
naturally  and  inevitably  follow.  But,  in  real  fact,  your  Lordships 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  personal  feelings  of  the  King ;  you 
should  consider  only  your  twofold  object — the  moderation  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  power.  You  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to 
vote  against  this  Bill,  if  you  believe,  as  I  do,  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  expose  the  power  of  the  King,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  person  of 
the  King,  to  dangers  which  1  dread  to  contemplate  and  fear  to 
name.  VV^e  are  told  that  such  forebodings  are  libels  on  the  English 
people ;  that  they  are  an  orderly  and  a  loyal  people  ;  that  they 
mean  no  inroad  on  your's  or  on  the  monarch's  privileges  ;  that  they 
are  attached  both  to  your  Lordships'  House  and  to  his  Majesty's 
Throne.  All  this  is  very  true ;  but  were  not  the  French  people 
as  strongly  attached  to  their  King  at  the  very  eve  of  their  first 
revolution  ?  Were  they — was  ever  any  nation — anxious  for  con- 
fusion, anarchy,  and  bloodshed  ?  Did  we  look  only  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people,  such  calamities  would  never  have  occurred 
at  all,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country.  Y'et  all  these  calamities  did 
occur  in  France — all  these  may  occur  in  England — not  from  the 
wish  of  the  people,  but  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  from  that 
impelling  force  which — the  first  step  in  revolution  once  taken — ■ 
hurries  us  down  its  fatal  declivity.  As  we  proceed,  the  descent 
grows  steeper  and  steeper,  and  soon  becomes  slippery  with  blood ! 
His  Majesty  has,  of  late,  been  often  compared  to  King  Alfred  ; 
and  certainly,  in  his  amiable  manners,  in  his  excellent  intentions, 
in  his  love  of  his  people,  he  justifies  the  parallel.  But  may  Hea- 
ven, in  its  mercy — and,  under  Heaven,  your  Lordships — turn  from 
him  the  evils  of  rash  advisers  and  political  experiments  !  May 
Heaven  grant  that  he  may  not,  by  the  current  of  events,  be  com- 
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pelled  to  close  his  career  as  Alfred  began  lus — reduced  to  the  coii- 
cealnieut  of  a  shepherd's  cottage,  and  the  disguise  of  a  menial  garb ! 

'  But,"  say  some  persons,  '  if  you  reject  this  bill,  Lord  (Jrey 
would  be  compelled  to  resign.'  What  then  ?  Has  his  adminis- 
tration been  so  very  productive  of  respect  abroad  or  tranquillity  at 
home  ?  Are  we  not  declining — have  we  not  already  declmed — 
from  that  pre-eminence  which  we  held  amidst  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, a  pre-eminence  won  in  thirty  battles,  and  now  likely  to  be 
lost  without  a  blow  ?  Where  has  our  government  shown  any 
strength  or  spirit,  unless  against  our  own  allies,  Portugal  and  Hol- 
land? Look  to  that  government  at  home — its  attack  on  the  public 
funds — its  submission  to  the  public  press — its  prodigality  of  public 
honours — its  '  inadvertencies' — its  neglect  of  practical  details — its 
heedlessness  and  haste  with  respect  to  this  very  Reform  Bill — and 
then  decide  whether  such  a  government  is  one  to  be  supported  by 
such  sacritices  ;  whether,  if  you  buy  its  maintenance  and  security 
at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  not,  in  fact,  buying 
inefficiency  too  dear. 

1  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  I  gladly  own,  that  this  ineffi- 
cient government  comprises  within  it  many  able  men.  The 
master-mind  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  high  endowments 
of  Lord  Holland,  whom  to  hear  is  to  admire,  whom  to  know  is  to 
love  ;  the  piercing  intellect  and  practised  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Stanley, — these,  and  some  others,  I  most  readily  admit.  So,  in  the 
worst  mosaics,  there  may  be  many  splendid  stones.  But  it  is  the 
general  design,  the  whole  appearance,  that  we  are  to  consider, 
nor  is  this  consideration  foreign  to  that  of  the  Reform  Bill.  For 
the  question  comes  to  this  :  Are  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
unfit  to  carry  on  an  established  government,  the  fittest  persons  to 
frame  a  new  Constitution  ;  and  can  those,  unequal  to  ordinary 
business,  be  safely  trusted  with  extraordinary  ? 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  Lord  Grey  would  not  be  compelled  to 
resign.  It  is  now  generally  understood,  that,  in  case  the  Reform 
Bill  should  be  rejected  by  your  Lordships,  he  has  determined  to 
pursue  a  different  course ;  that  he  would  prorogue  Parliament, 
and  early  next  session  bring  before  it  either  this  or  some  other 
measure  of  Reform.  You  may,  therefore,  vote  according  to  }our 
conscientious  convictions,  without  incurring  the  evil — if  even  you 
think  it  is  an  evil — of  a  change  in  the  Executive  Government. 

My  Lords,  these  are  considerations  which  1  respectfully  submit 
to  your  judgment.  You  are  called  upon  to  uphold  our  old 
English  Constitution,  not  as  your  forefathers,  by  nnlitary  courage, 
but  by  deliberative  firnniess  ;  and  '  if,' — I  quote  from  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  admirable  speech  of  Monday  last  —  *  if,  together  with 
'  their  titles,  you  have  inherited  their  spirit,'  all  will  yet  be  well. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc, 
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WHAT  THE  LORDS  WILL  DO. 


STATED    IN 


A    LETTER 


TO  A 


PEER    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


........  Ye  are  noble, 

Rich  too,  and  proud  ;  and  wear  your  ermined  robes 
Right  handsomely.     Ye  haye  had  your  day,  my  lords. 
And  (to  my  thought)  a  long  one. 

.......  Pray  ye,  chafe  not ; 

But  hear  your  Lordships'  poor  petitioners. 
Who  ver\'  humbly  ask,  what  they  will  take 
If  'tis  denied  them  !     There  are  certain  clubs, 
Lamp-posts,  and  such  slight  arguments,  to  quicken 
Your  honourable  wisdoms.     What  will  ye  do  ? 
Your  answer  is  in  print ; — ye'll  do  our  bidding. 
And  suddenly  : — or,  I'll  not  warrant  ye, 
But  coronets  fly  off,  and  heads  may  follow. 
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WHAT   THE    LORDS    WILL  DO. 


My  dear  Lord  ; 

You  have  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my 
opinion  on  the  very  popular  Pamphlet,  now 
running  the  round  of  our  liberal  journals,  and 
swelling  the  phrase  of  our  liberal  orators. 

**  What  will  the  Lords  do  "  with  the  Reform 
Bill?  Passing  over  the  merits  of  the  Bill  itself, 
I  may  at  once  proceed  to  the  course  which  your 
noble  order  should  take  upon  it.  Yet  it  is  a 
novel  predicament — utterly  novel — that  an  es- 
tate of  the  realm  should  be  called  on  to  discuss 
its  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  measure;  not 
considering  the  qualities  thereof,  but  its  own 
dignity,  wherein  consists  its  own  existence. 
Such,  however,  is  the  question  before  us  ;  such 
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is  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  wherewith  its  adversaries  have  qualified 
it ;  and  none  of  them  more  emphatically  or 
more  irretrievably  than  the  writer  of  this  shrewd 
and  vigorous  pamphlet — "  What  will  the  Lords 
do  ?" 

I  fear,  however,  but  one  disadvantage  in 
the  contest :  that  his  imputed  authorship, 
and  the  charm  of  his  subject,  have  ensured  a 
willing  perusal  and  predetermined  conviction, 
where  my  nameless  and  unpopular  essay  will 
be  rejected,  and  perhaps  unread.  It  was  but 
the  other  day,  when  so  reasonable  a  proposition^ 
as  that  the  Lords  should  be  asked  to  disregard  me- 
nace, and  decide  on  the  Bill  according  to  their 
consciences,  was  scouted  by  the  assembled 
"  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  London," 
with  groans  and  hisses,  more  becoming  the 
jean,  unwashed  artificers  of  the  Rotunda,  than 
the  wealth,  and  education,  and  intelligence  of 
our  metropolis.  But  these  gentlemen  are  afraid, 
perhaps,  and  wish  the  Peers  to  be  as  **  white- 
hearted  "  *  as  themselves ! 

To  return.  The  pamphlet  writer  has  "the 
long  odds^'-j-  in  his  favour.     With  him  are  mar- 

*  Vide  pamphlet,  "  What  will  the  Lords  do  ?"     Page  27. 
t  Page  23. 


shalled  the  popular  passion,  the  revolutionary 
thirst  of  power,  and  appetite  of  change.  He 
tells  the  million,  that  they  are  strong,  and  that 
their  superiors  are  weak;  that  the  constitutional 
balance  has  lost  its  equilibrium  ;  that  the  sword 
is  thrown  into  the  democratic  scale ;  that  the 
weight  of  rank  and  birth  is  at  length  found 
wanting.  Had  the  schoolmaster  been  a  little 
longer  abroad,  this  fervid  orator  would  have 
exclaimed  to  an  estate  of  the  realm,  V^e  Vic- 
Tis  !  without  translating  it  for  his  operative 
readers,  Woe  to  the  Conquered! 

Another  strange  characteristic  of  his  question 
is,  that,  in  common  with  almost  all  its  arguers, 
he  has  entirely  lost  sight  of,  or  rather  closed  his 
eyes  against,  its  constitutional  view,  when  dis- 
cussing its  reference  to  the  Upper  House.  It 
assumes  with  him  these  two  points,  and  scarce- 
ly any  others  :  that,  as  the  Reform  Bill  con- 
cerns the  House  of  Commons,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  no  right  to  reject  or  even  to  modify 
it;  and  that  the  arrogation  of  such  a  right  will 
stir  the  people  up  to  its  extinguishment.  De- 
nying the  postulatum  of  the  first  clause,  and 
its  corollary  altogether,  I  insist  that  the  second 
is  the  most  broadly  and  boldly  unconstitutional 
position  which  has  ever  been  taken.  It  may 
be  perfectly  true  :  its  asserters  may  have  means 
of  knowing  the  feelings  and  purposes   of  the 
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multitude :  but  it  is  unconstitutional.  Our  in- 
stitutes and  unions  may  be  prepared  to  shake 
the  pillars  of  the  chamber  about  the  shoulders 
of  the  Lords,  and  to  light  the  lamp-posts  of  all 
Westminster  with  ''refractory"^"  peers;  but, 
if  the  violence  were  unconstitutional,  there  can 
be  no  constitutional  principle  in  its  threat.  No, 
nor  in  its  warning ;  since  it  were  mere 
child's  play  for  this  ingenious  writer  to  dress 
up  a  menace  in  the  garb  of  a  monition. 

The  whole  argument  on  the  danger  of  the 
Lords  rejecting  the  Bill,  is  an  appeal  to  their 
fears  ;  and  their  acceptance  of  the  Bill  under 
such  a  motive,  would  be  the  unequivocal  and 
irretrievable  confession  of  its  truth.  The  first 
syllable  of  menace,  though  cloaked  never  so 
handsomely  in  the  semblance  of  warning,  come 
it  from  representatives,  from  electors,  from 
livery,  or  from  mob — and  surely  from  a  work 
of  such  imputed  authority  as  this  which  we  are 
considering — was  sufficient  for  justifying,  nay, 
for  obliging  the  Peers  to  reject  the  Bill  altogether, 
for  the  sake  of  their  dignity  and  their  collective 
safety.  It  was  not  by  some  clever  anti-refor- 
mist, that  this  mode  of  compromising  the  honour 
or  the  existence  of  the  Peerage,  by  a  pretensive 
threat,  was  devised  ;   but  among  the  reformists 


*  PaL^e  25. 


themselves  ;  raised  by  the  most  eminent  of 
their  leaders,  and  echoed  down  to  the  meanest 
of  their  followers,  in  language  and  manner  too 
authentic  to  be  now  disowned. 

Upon  constitutional  grounds — and  surely  we 
are  not  required  to  discuss  any  other! — the 
House  of  Lords  is  an  estate  of  the  realm, 
equally  as  the  House  of  Commons  invested 
with  the  right  of  affirming  or  rejecting  a  pro- 
posed law.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  an  assem- 
blage of  a  few  hundred  individuals  ;  neither 
have  the  characters,  the  dispositions,  or  the 
habits  of  its  members — any  or  all — the  slightest 
concern  with  the  function  of  the  whole.  The 
constitution  has  placed  their  body  for  a  check 
on  the  other  House,  like  as  it  has  placed  the 
other  House  for  a  check  on  them  :  nor  would  it 
transgress  the  argument,  were  I  to  add  that 
either  or  both  the  two  Houses  are  the  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  Sovereign  ;  like  as  he  is  the 
constitutional  check  on  their  combined  agency. 

I  argue  constitutionally.  I  will  not  and  I 
cannot  arsfue  otherwise.  If  a  new  constitution 
is  to  be  made,  the  component  parts  of  the  pre- 
sent one  can  alone  make  it,  and  each  must  ex- 
ercise its  own  unthreatened  judgment :  for  the 
interposition  of  any  external  power  would  bring 
all  within  the  maxim — quod  initio  non  valet,  nun- 
(juam  valet.    And  I  will  coldly  and  closely  con- 
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tend,  that  our  one  King,  our  three  hundred 
Lords,  and  our  twenty-two  millions  of  Com- 
mons, known  to  and  in  the  state  by  their  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  representatives,  are 
each  an  equal  unit  of  the  constitutional  Triad, 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more.  The  arithmetic 
of  numerical  power  may  be  successfully  stated 
in  the  prospective  barricades  of  London,  or  in 
the  march  of  intellect  from  Birmingham  and 
Glasgow  and  Manchester,  to  enforce  the  Bill ; 
but  it  has  no  earthly  concern  with  our  consti- 
tutional legislation.  True — the  twenty-two 
million  Commoners,  or  their  twenty-two  thou- 
sandth part,  could  personally  and  physically 
burst  into  the  parliament  house,  and  annihilate 
the  three  hundred  Lords;  as  easily  as  they  could, 
on  some  tenth  of  August,  burst  into  the  palace 
and  annihilate  the  one  King,  should  his  politics 
thwart  their  new  loyalty  :  but,  to  argue  sanely, 
**  the  brute  force  "  *  of  the  whole  empire  can 
eftect  no  change  in  the  constitution,  because  it 
can  effect  none  constitutionally. 

I  am  obliged  to  labour  this  very  absurd  point, 
by  the  illogical  though  subtle  mode  now  so  ge- 
nerally adopted,  of  arguing  constitutional  ques- 
tions upon  unconstitutional  principles  :  and  by 
none   more  dexterously  than   by  this   writer ; 

*  Page  35. 
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who,  however  he  might  himself  have  used  it  as 
an  advocate,  would  as  a  judge  or  a  senator  soon 
check  the  unlucky  reasoner,  who  should  use  it 
in  his  presence. 

Neither  have  we  any  concern,  constitution- 
ally, whether  the  weakness  of  the  individual 
Peers  has  reference  to  the  general  strength  of 
the  Peerage;  nor  whether  its  "  lever  "  *  on  the 
public  opinion  be  short  or  long:  suffice  it  to 
know,  that  while  the  constitution  exists,  any 
one  of  its  estates  must  possess  equal  power 
with  the  other  twain  ;  no  matter  what  the  cha- 
racter or  the  number  of  its  personal  composition. 
And  really,  my  dear  Lord,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  wonder  at  this  hasty  use  of  the  argumentum 
ad  numerum ;  for,  should  any  thing  shake  the 
strange  loyalty  of  our  radicals — which,  by  the 
way,  sits  on  them  as  awkwardly  as  an  opera- 
hat  on  a  jack-ass — the  perilous  suggestions  of 
twenty-two  millions  against  three  hundreds  might 
easily  settle  down  into  the  worse  and  wickeder 
calculation  of  twenty-two  millions  against  One. 
From  this  hideous  revival  of  a  twice-acted  tra- 
gedy, I  shrink  and  sicken  at  its  mere  con- 
templation : — yet  I  behold  it  in  the  vista  of 
time,  when  your  and  my  generation — thank 
Heaven  ! — shall  have  passed  away  ;  but  when 

*  Page  10.    . 
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our  sons  shall  witness  it,  unless  the  menace 
with  which  this  day  echoes,  be  set  at  instant 
defiance. 

A  caustic — and,  I  believe,  not  uncongenial — 
spirit  pervades  this  celebrated  Pamphlet.  The 
peers  are  caricatured  as  "  staid,  sober,  wealthy 
elderly  gentlemen,"  *  vain  and  shallow,  slavish 
and  arbitrary,  indolent  and  impatient ;  with 
such  other  contrarious  and  ungracious  con- 
ditions, as  might  have  distasted  almost  any 
other  man  from  seeking  entrance  into  their 
circle.  Your  Lordship  will  hardly  recognize  in 
this,  **the  last  lithographic  print  of  the  day,"t 
a  fair  portraiture  of  your  order.  You  know  that 
there  are  among  them  men — and  not  a  few — 
of  high  and  liberal  and  polished  temper,  of  ge- 
nerous habits  and  ample  acquirements ;  who 
hold  their  station  in  the  general  progress  ;  who 
maintain  their  created  or  descended  honour, 
firmly  enough  to  defy  open  menace,  and  wisely 
enough  to  detect  insidious  counsel.  Is  Earl 
Grey  one  of  our  author's  senescent  twaddlers  ? 
The  monarch  of  the  mine  ?_is  he  enthroned  in 
the  "centre  of  a  small  circle  V  Our  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  the  new  "dispenser   of  patronage  and 

"  favour" — I  know  not  if  he  be  "vain  or  impa- 
tient :"  but  will  this  peerage-painter  say,  that 

»  Page  17.  +  Page  37. 
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he  is  **  a  man  of  small  enterprise,  averse  from 
exhibition,"  or — prompt  as  he  may  be  to  com- 
mand— '*  slow  and  lax  to  execute?" — Surely, 
surely,  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain  "  are  not  to 
"  be  put  down  by  a  sneer  !"  * 

Yet,  were  the  House  of  Lords  all  this,  were 
it  a  '*  declining  and  divided  order  of  men,"  ■\ 
the  shadow  only  of  a  great  name,  whose  sub- 
stance hath  perished,  it  is  constitutionally 
equipollent  and  equiponderant  with  any  other 
estate.  I  admit  the  force  of  that  **  mighty 
**  river,  public  opinion,":):  when  its  course  is 
loaded  with  bludgeons  and  lighted  by  fire- 
brands ;  and,  if  the  twenty-two  millions  shall 
resolve  themselves  into  one  single  Mr.  Swing, 
I  really  do  not  see,  as  the  Times  say,  any  means 
of  "  abating  the  nuisance  :" — but  constitution- 
ally, **  public  opinion"  cannot  have  against  an 
estate  of  the  realm  afeather*s  impetus,  a  thistle- 
down's momentum  ;  no,  not  a  spoonful's  splash 
of  dirty  water,  or  the  illuminative  powers  of  a 
farthing  candle.  It  has  no  constitutional  ex- 
istence, other  than  the  right  of  petition,  beyond 
the  Commons'  House ;  whence  it  may,  deco- 
rously of  course,  carry  a  measure  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but  not  a  barley-corn's 
breadth  further.     It  may   neither  occupy  the 

*  Page  35.  f  Page  14.  \  Page  27. 
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woolsack  nor  oppress  the  throne.  If  the  Lords 
have  the  rejecting  power,  they  have  the  reject- 
ing right.  If  they  have  the  deliberative  func- 
tion, they  may  modify,  and  pause  on  their  mo- 
difications ;  they  may  add,  and  expunge,  and 
alter,  at  their  own  free  judgment,  until  the  Bill 
shall  no  more  resemble  the  Bill  which  has  been 
sent  up  to  them,  than  that  resembles  the  Bill 
to  which  its  passers  in  the  Commons  promised 
and  vowed  their  implicit  and  unaltering  main- 
tenance. Or,  the  Lords  may  utterly  reject  it ; 
though  the  twenty-two  millions  were  at  their 
door,  brawling  and  blustering  w^th  all  the 
sledges  and  axes  and  firebrands  of  the  "  thou- 
"  sand  and  one  unions."  *  And  that  which  the 
Lords  may  constitutionally  do,  what  power  can 
constitutionally  hinder?  That  which  they  may 
constitutionally  refuse  to  do,  what  power  can 
constitutionally  enforce  ? 

But  no. — The  pamphlet-writer  assures  us, 
that  "  brute  force"!  ^^'^^^  ^'^^  t)e  exerted.  "  As- 
*'  sociation,  unanimity  of  design,  and  resistance 
"  in  their  legal  bounds,"  (but  whereof,  until  the 
bounds  are  defined,  I  shall  presume  to  doubt 
the  legality,)  will  be  its  substitutes,  and  make 
the  Lords  happy  and  thankful  to  pass  any  Bill 
which  may  be  thrust  in  their  faces. 

*  Page  36.  f  P^^ge  35. 
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What  shall  be  this  legal  illegality,  this  gentle 
coercion,  this  lenitive  cathartic,  this  restless 
quiescence,  is  yet  in  the  mystery  of  the  pam- 
phlet's motto.  Your  Lordship  and  we  of  the 
uninitiated  comprehend  it  not.  To  guess  from 
the  instructive  threats  and  warnings  of  the  Irish 
Chancellor-Elect,  the  Lord  Derrynane  in  nubi- 
hus,  they  are  somewhat  of  this  sort — refusal  to 
buy  goods  distrained  for  tythes  or  taxes — ab- 
stinence from  excisable  commodities — the  elec- 
tion of  none  but  thorough-paced  liberals,  out- 
and-out  illuminators,  bill-and-whole-bill  re- 
formers, double-dyed  blues,  (ultra-marines,  as 
King  William's  Chancellor  said  in  his  sallad 
days,)  and  a  world  of  other  well-principled  de- 
monstrations. A  resistance,  thus  appointed  and 
organized,  might  nullify  our  present  and  pre- 
vent our  future  revenue,  till  the  Peers  should 
enact  their  own  submission  and  extinction. 

Of  this,  two  precedents  have  been  adduced 
by  our  author.  Its  single  example  in  your 
Lordship's  house — the  Irish  Emancipation  Bill — 
he  has  somewhat  oddly  pitched  upon.  For, 
let  him  instruct  us,  what  result  of  tranquillity 
hath  that  to  show  ? — Are  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood more  tractable  ? — the  people  more  pacific  ? 
— their  assassinations,  their  cruelties,  their  con- 
federacies, less  numerous,  less  inventive,  less 
ramified?     Has    emancipation    mitigated   their 
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rancour,  conciliated  their  bigotry,  purchased 
their  attachment  ?  Has  it  induced  kindness  of 
feeling,  or  even  decency  of  language,  towards  the 
legislature  which  indulged  it  to  them? — Has  it 
not  rather  increased  their  strength,  and  inflamed 
their  spirit  for  the  expulsion  of  our  church,  and 
the  severance  of  our  connexion  ?  Alas !  the 
calm  of  Ireland  is  but  "  a  mighty  fear  and  a 
"  mighty  wrath  :"  the  concession  of  your  Lord- 
ship's house  has  7iot  "  saved  her  from  a  convul- 
sion ?"  * 

And  his  other  instance — the  Peerage  of  France. 
— Can  he  seriously  adduce  to  ours  their  ex- 
ample?— when,  in  the  first  days  of  revolu- 
tion, the  French  Peers  run  a  muck  at  their  own 
order,  abandoning  its  privileges,  and  vying  each 
with  another  in  the  race  of  abandonment;  did 
they  for  the  sacrifice  obtain  regard,  gratitude, 
confidence,  or  even  the  miserable  boon  of  per- 
sonal safety  ? — Not  so. — Yet  the  revolution, 
which  he  so  shrewdly  terms  **  the  bugbear  of 
"  our  childhood,"  -j"  but  which  were  more  wisely 
deemed  the  beacon  light  of  our  age,  would  have 
been  strangled  in  its  birth  ;  if  the  French  Peer- 
age had  not,  ostentatiously  or  timidly,  made 
concession  to  the  "public  opinion,"  on  the 
same  motives  of  liberality  and  of  terror  which 
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are  now  — despite  of  the  example  — urged  upon 
our  Peers. 

We  have  indeed  "  read  history  with  small 
profit."*  if  we  let  this  subtle  declaimer  startle 
us  out  of  the  remembrance,  that  the  French 
Peerage,  by  its  own  vain  or  weak  surrender, 
lost  rank  and  property  and  life  ;  that  the  chief 
of  its  order  perished  on  the  scaffold,  which  he 
had  helped  to  raise,  with  only  the  shameful 
distinction,  of  having  first  sent  thither  his  cou- 
sin and  king.  Thrones,  to  be  sure,  have  risen 
out  of  that  revolutionary  ruin  ;  and  each  has 
vanished  in  its  turn.  The  son  enjoys,  though 
on  no  very  safe  or  enviable  tenure,  the  royalty 
for  which  the  father  had  machinated  ; — and  see 
how  this  uncertain  rule  is  at  this  moment  read- 
ing us  the  bitter  lesson! — TJie  revolutionary 
King  of  France  has  been  obliged  to  propose  the 
dishereditation  of  his  whole  peerage,  lest  it  should 
be  demanded  from  him.  A  second  day  of  Fonta- 
rabia  is  at  a  near  advent.  Our  sovereign  can- 
not propose  a  law  : — his  ministers,  to  be  sure, 
can  make  its  proposition ;  and  the  English  Mi- 
rabeau's  question — **  What  will  the  Lords 
DO  ?"  is  to  be  answered  **  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, the  shout  of  a  nation.'' |  Reading  only 
England  for  France,  a  back  sheet  of  her  annal 

*  Page  39.  t  Page  28. 
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will  tell  our  new  history  :  we  shall  need  no 
onward  page  to  inscribe  the  consummation. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  same  seed  pro- 
duces the  same  fruit :  a  slip  of  the  Upas  re- 
quires some  pernicious  hand  "  for  roots  to 
strike,  for  leaves  to  bud,  for  fruit  to  bear  ;^^  * 
but  woe  unto  him,  who  thinks  to  gather  heal- 
ing from  its  growth,  or  to  awaken  beneath  its 
shade  a  living  man  ! 

The  staunchest  Tory  is  not  more  at  issue 
with  our  author,  than  seem  the  general  tribe  of 
Reformers.  He  disclaims  '*  brute  force  :"  they 
put  it  forward.  To  which  shall  we  yield  our 
credence  ?  To  both.  For  the  argument  of  each, 
if  not  the  meaning,  meets  in  the  same  point. 
But  we  will  take  it  on  the  pamphlet-writer's 
own  showing  ;  though  there  has  not  been  a 
parish  meeting  which  does  not  cross  his  assur- 
ance. "  Brute  force"  never  was  intended,  and 
never  will  be  exercised.  The  Lords,  therefore, 
may  safely  discuss  the  Bill  on  its  own  mere 
merits;  analyze  it  by  section,  by  clause,  by 
phrase,  and  by  word  ;  adjourn  it  over  and  over 
for  deliberate  debate ;  hear  counsel  upon  each 
and  every  of  its  local  interests  ;  and,  after  this 
full  and  free  consideration,  alter,  and  modify, 
and  postpone,  and  expunge,  as  to  their  own 
unthreatened  wisdom  shall  seem  fitting. 
*  Page  39. 
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No — nothing  of  this  !  — exclaims  our  assurer 
against  "  brute  force  :' — nothing  of  this  ! — The 
Lords  may  not  pause  a  moment  on  the  Bill. 
They  must  pass  it,  unaltered  in  a  syllable  : 
no  change — no  hesitation  —  no  discussion  — 
no  delay.  Read  it  a  first  time,  my  Lords!  — 
Read  it  a  second  time  ! — We  will  permit  you  to 
go  into  a  committee,  perhaps,  for  form's  sake  ; 
but  you  must  report  it  unaltered.  Confirm  the 
report !  Read  it  a  third  time  !  Well  done,  my 
good  Lords  !  The  "  burden  labours  of  Re- 
form" *  are  now  ended,  and  ye  have  placed  the 
"  club*'  in  the  grasp  of  **  the  young  Her- 
cules!" 

And  what  can  the  most  ferocious  threatener 
demand  more?  The  incendiary  with  his  torch — 
the  jacobin  with  his  cord  and  lamp-iron  — what 
more  abject  expedition  can  thei/  require  ?  Nay, 
what  more  explicit  menace  can  they  utter, 
than  the  fearful  language  of  this  eloquent  Re- 
formist?— "  the  dark  electric  cloud" — "  the  de- 
"  structive  career  of  popular  opinion" — "  the 
"  energies  of  the  empire  scattering  their  oppo- 
"  nents^' — "  seas  of  blood  and  Ides  of  March'' — 
'*  tempting  fate,  contemning  example,  and 
*'  courting  revolution"-  *'  the  black  banner" — 
"  the  voice  of  thunder" — '^  the  shout  of  a  na- 

*  Pasre  31. 
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tion" — all  which,  and  more,  he  desires  the 
Lords  to  paint  in  '*  its  most  fearful  colours  ;"* 
protesting  at  the  same  time  against  all  connu- 
sance  or  calculation  of  "  brute  force!"  This  is 
mere  metaphor  :  the  trope  and  figure  of  a  mind 
of  imagination  all  compact.  Yet,  my  Lord, 
our  duller  spirit  and  colder  blood  account  it  so 
fearfully  like  the  mountain  harangues  of  the 
first  French  Revolution,  that  they  who  use  it 
**  will  not  strongly  evince  the  purity  of  their 
"  hatred  of  all  excitement,  by  pursuing  mea- 
*^  sures  tending  directly  to  increase  it."t 

The  question  has  brought  itself  to  this 
point.  No  matter  for  the  merits  of  the  Bill — 
for  its  general  purview  or  any  particular  provi- 
sion— in  the  bounden  assertion  of  their  own  dig- 
nity, in  the  bounden  defence  of  their  own 
rights,  in  the  bounden  conservation  of  their 
own  order,  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  by  whose 
extinction  the  balance  of  the  constitution  will 
be  broken,  the  Lords  must  reject  a  Bill  pre- 
sented to  their  acceptance  under  the  menace  of 
insurgency  and  revolution.  They  are  publicly 
dared  to  reject  it :  and,  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared for  **  a  political  felo-de-se, ''X  they  must 
defy  the   insolent,  illegal,  unconstitutional  dar- 
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But  this  Bill  is  said  to  be  an  affair  of  internal 
regulation,  belonging  to  the  Commons  alone, 
and  with  which  the  Lords  have  no  concern. 
Indeed  !  Why  was  it  then  put  into  the  shape 
of  a  Bill,  and  subjected  as  such  to  their  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection,  instead  of  being  made  a 
mere  resolution  of  the  Commons  ?  Why  have 
the  King's  ministers  repudiated  the  King's  right 
of  discontinuing  the  writs  to  the  A  and  B 
boroughs,  and  apportioning  their  void  franchises 
at  his  royal  pleasure  ?  The  reform,  however, 
can  only  be  made,  as  at  present  it  is  only  re- 
quired— by  Bill: — and  now  comes  a  point, 
more  ludicrously  licentious  than  any  yet 
mooted  : — the  Peers  have  just  so  much  to  do 
with  the  Bill  as  to  pass  it,  unquestioned  and 
unaltered  : — their  function  is  essential  in  sub- 
stance, yet  their  function  is  a  mere  formality  : — 
the  Bill  cannot  become  a  law  without  their 
concurrence ;  yet  are  they  a  batch  of  clerks, 
erected  into  an  estate  of  the  realm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  whatever  bill  the  Commons 
shall  please  to  make,  or  the  people  please 
to  order!  It  were  well  to  know  under  this 
doctrine,  what  shall  become  of  the  royal  veto? 
For  if  the  Lords  must  now  pass  a  bill  trans- 
mitted from  the  Commons,  the  King  must,  a 
fortiori,  pass  the  combined  enactment  of  the 
two  Houses — his  constitutional  prerogative  not- 
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withstanding.  A  tolerable  stretch  of  the  chain, 
is  it  not  ? — from  the  hand  of  my  masters  the 
people,  to  the  Commons— from  them  to  the 
Lords— then  to  the  King!  The  Great  Un- 
washed must  be  no  little  pleased  at  their  new 
sovereignty ! 

But  beside  its  inferential  threats,  this  pam- 
phlet has  one,  direct  enough,  but  in  the  sin- 
gular predicament  of  being  constitutional  in  its 
nature,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  appli- 
cation. Your  Lordship  will  see  that  I  mean 
the  creatmi  of  new  Peers  sufficient  to  carry  the 
Bill.  For  any  purpose,  such  a  project  would 
not  only  form  a  dangerous  precedent  for  some 
future  sovereign,  wherewith  to  control  the  voice 
of  the  second  estate;  but  would  utterly  destroy 
its  hereditary  nature,  and  force  it  to  become 
electoral.  For  passing  the  Reform  Bill,  how- 
ever, it  would  effect  no  more  than  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  present  Peerage  would  accom- 
plish— the  destruction  of  the  whole  order.  Our 
author  seems  friendly  to  the  project :  *'  a  House 
**  of  Senators  "  appearing  as  good  to  him  as  **  a 
"  House  of  Lords  ;"  and  more  in  taste,  perhaps, 
with  his  system  of  ''  modern  conformity."  *  I 
feel  assured,  however,  that  neither  will  Earl 
Grey  propose,  nor  would  King  William  adopt, 
so  extreme  a  measure. 

*  Paeo  26. 
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We  accept,  then,  neither  the  insinuation  of 
this  mischief,  nor  the  equally  friendly  advice  to 
"  the  Tory  Lords,"*  that  they  should  support  the 
proposed  Reform,  in  the  fear  of  its  rejection  pro- 
ducing one  yet  worse— the  original  Bill,  for  in- 
stance, which  so  many  gentlemen  engaged  their 
honour  to  maintain,  and  which  they  let  slip 
by  them  for  its  present  substitute — and  up- 
hold Lord  Grey's  ministry,  lest  it  should 
be  succeeded  by  *'  a  radical  cabinet. "f  It 
were  an  odd  dilemma,  that  revolution  must 
be  accepted  in  our  dread  of  revolution ;  and 
that  *^  a  love  of  order,  and  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose" j:  are  to  dislocate  every  ancient  land- 
mark and  let  in  the  spring-tide  of  innovation. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  question.  Who  would 
succeed  Lord  Grey?  who  would  be  "  the 
British  Polignac?"§  I  pause  not  on  the  im- 
plication of  this  portentous  phrase,  that  an 
anti-reform  minister  would  be  consigned  to  a 
life-long  dungeon  by  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, created  upon  the  subversion  of  our  legi- 
timate throne.  To  oppose  the  Reform  Bill,  or 
to  take  office  upon  its  rejection,  will  not  be 
treason  against  the  constitution,  nor  punisha- 
ble before  a  constitutional  tribunal.  How  it 
would  be  dealt  with  by    "  the   black   rod  of 
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Keform,'^*  our  pamphlet-writer  has  not  failed 
to  furnish  the  precedent. 

Until  this  blissful  consummation,  let  me  how- 
ever protest  against  his  doctrine — that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  "the  weakest  portion  of  the 
state,"'!'  ^s  being  utterly  unconstitutional.  All 
the  estates  of  the  realm  are  equal  in  their 
weight  and  authority.  The  House  of  Lords  is 
neither  weaker  nor  stronger  than  any  other. 
Neither  have  the  people,  twenty-two  millions 
though  they  be,  outside  the  Commons'  House 
any  constitutional  strength  or  office  whatever. 
To  talk  of  this  z/«constitutional  strength,  is 
either  sedition  or  nonsense. 

And,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  constitution 
exists,  a  Tory  minister  will  not  have  the  merit 
of  being  "  a  bold  man. "J 

Nor  "  a  disloyal  man  ;" — for  the  royal  speeches 
and  messages  are  known  to  be  those  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  day  who  is  for  the  time  being  the 
royal  adviser.  A  reasonably  long  reign  may  see 
half  a  dozen  administrations  : — yet  of  these,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  doctrine, ^"ye  premiers  must 
have  suggested  to  their  royal  master  "  a  cow- 
ardly falsehood,"  in  announcing  and  acting 
upon  a  change  in  his  councils.  Is  there  no 
Wiiig  aspirant  now  in  office,  who  would  have 

*  Page  26.  f  Page  20.  %  Page  20. 
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jumped  at  making  this  *^  suggestion"  to  either 
of  their  late  Majesties  ? 

Nor  "a blind  and  prejudiced  man  ;" — because 
a  factitious  want,  though  worked  up  to  the  crav- 
ings of  reality,  having  no  origin  in  fact,  will 
subside  with  the  excitement  that  set  it  in  mo- 
tion. Had  Reform  been  no  part  of  the  minis 
terial  promise,  it  would  not  be  this  day  found  in 
the  popular  desire. 

Nor  "  a  rash  man,  nor  a  bad  man  ;" — for  there 
may  be  "  a  second  and  a  third  dissolution,'*  or 
a  twentieth  if  you  wnll,  without  any  "  danger- 
ous reaction ;"  unless  popular  insurrection, 
which  I  take  leave  to  qualify  as  Jiigh  treason, 
shall  make  its  *'  danger." 

And  of  this,  on  whom  shall  fall  the  fearful 
responsibility  ?  On  those  men,  surely,  who  have 
**  inflamed  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  this  in- 
tensity."* Let  us  suppose  the  Bill  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  and  "  intense  inflammation"*  blaz- 
ing at  their  door  ;  will  the  King  abide  patiently 
in  his  palace,  while  his  nobles  are  falling  be- 
neath the  bludgeon  and  bill-hook  ?  I  cannot 
proceed  with  this  category  of  crime  and  sor- 
row :  I  will  but  ask — are  the  refusers  only  of 
demand  to  be  censured,  and  are  its  long-con- 
triving instigators  to  go  blameless  of  all  its  con- 
sequent mischief? 

*  Paarc  23. 
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The  Bill  has  now  passed  the  lower  House ; 
and  by  a  majority  far  inferior  to  the  calculation 
of  its  partizans.  After  all  the  machination,  and 
menace,  and  violence  of  the  late  election,  one 
hundred  and  nine  members — about  four  in  seven 
to  the  whole  House — "  form  its  slender  majo- 
rity ;"*  neither  can  any  calculation  of  absences 
make  more  of  it.  If  the  Lords  may  know  any- 
thing which  passes  in  the  other  House,  their  con- 
nusance  is  privileged  of  the  fact,  that  scarcely 
more  than  the  larger  half  of  the  Commons  has 
voted  for  the  Bill ;  and  their  obligation  (using 
for  a  moment  so  absurd  a  term)  of  passing  it 
decreases  in  proportion.  But  if  the  Lords  are 
(as  I  believe  they  are)  technically  to  know  no- 
thing outside  their  own  House,  and  to  treat  the 
Bill  as  the  measure  of  the  whole  Commons,  like 
any  and  every  other  bill ;  assuredly  then,  this 
Bill  is  to  be  dealt  with  like  any  and  every 
other,  upon  its  own  merits  alone,  regarding  no 
out-of-door  opinions,  feelings,  or  wishes,  save 
as  these  shall  be  officially  made  known  to 
them,  and  divested  of  all  menace  and  all  mo- 
tive of  fear.  When  either  of  these  are  set  be- 
fore the  Lords  by  turbulent  men,  who  pant  for 
their  plunder,  or  by  timid  men,  who  tremble 
for    their    shops,   in    remonstrances    from   the 
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Rotunda,  or  in  petitions  from  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
our  noble  legislators  will  neither  buy  treason 
nor  indent  with  fear.  They  will  reject  the  Re- 
form Bill,  or  any  other  bill  so  flanked  into  their 
House. 

**  The  Times"  of  the  other  day  asked,  "  who 
could  pronounce  these  three  words  without  suf- 
fering a  convulsion  of  his  entire  nature  ?"  The 
questioner  must  imagine,  or  foreknow,  some 
strange  **  convulsion''  sequent  on  the  rejection  ; 
some  such  movement — I  think  the  phrase  is — as 
dignified  the  14th  of  July  in  France,  or  the  23rd 
of  May  in  Ireland.  Even  this  would  suffice  to 
show,  that  the  Lords  can  hardly  pass  the  Bill 
without  confessing  their  fear  and  their  weak- 
ness ;  without  recording  themselves  the  craven 
crouching  slaves  of  popular  violence.  The 
very  Bishops,  whose  spirit  is  not  expected  to 
be  of  this  world,  would  blush  at  so  ignoble,  so 
unmanly  a  prostration,  and  decline  the  reve- 
rential advice  of  the  pamphlet-writer.  What 
may  follow  on  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  not 
being  in  the  secret  of  *'  the  thousand  and  one 
unions,'"*  I  cannot  assume  to  say  : — they  would 
probably  be  as  civil  under  such  a  circumstance 
as  its  acceptance  would  make  them  insolent. 
Indictments  are  ticklish  things  ;  the  peace  of 
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our  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  the 
statutes  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  must 
be  looked]  unto.  What  would  follow  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bill  requires  no  opening  of 
"the  sybilline  books"*  to  foreshow.  Worse 
cannot  accrue  to  the  second  estate  by  courage 
than  by  cowardice.  The  eloquent  language  of 
the  pamphlet-writer  must  here  again  serve  me. 
"  Were  they,  with  a  white  heart,  to  waver  now, 
they  would  be  lost."-}- 

For  these  reasons,  I  answer  the  universal 
question — '*  What  will  the  Lords  do?" — thus — 
**  To  the  disappointment  of  their  enemies, '^J 

THEY  WILL  REJECT  THE  BiLL. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Sept.  2Atli,  1831. 
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THE    END. 


LONDON: 

ROAKE    AND    VAltTY,    PRINTERS,   31,    STRAND. 


LETTER 


THE  RIGHT  HON.   LORD  MILTON 


BY 


A  WHIG  COMMONER, 


ON  THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  REFORM  BILL  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


LONDON : 
ROAKE  AND  VARTY,  31,  STRAND. 


MDCCCXXXI. 


LETTER,    &c. 


My  Lord  ; 
It  is  with  an  unfeigned  admiration  of  your 
Lordship's  public  and  private  virtues,  that  I 
venture  to  address  your  Lordship ;  at  a  crisis 
when  those  virtues,  when  your  education,  your 
rank,  the  character  of  your  family,  your  here- 
ditary engagements  in  favour  of  the  principles 
of  the  old  whigs,  as  well  as  your  recent  con- 
nexions with  the  modern  professors  of  reform, 
may  at  once  qualify  and  authorize  your  Lord- 
ship to  interpose  your  good  offices  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  ancient  institutions  of  vour 
country. 

A  grave  and  deliberate  judgment  on  the 
bill  for  reconstructing  the  constitution,  brought 
forward   by  his  Majesty's  ministers,    has   now 
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been  pronounced  by  the  Upper  House,  by  that 
portion  of  the  legislature  of  this  country,  which 
has  been  hitherto  the  least  fluctuating  in  its 
component  parts,  and  which  has  not  been  ge- 
nerally considered  the  worst  educated,  or  the 
least  intelligent  class  of  the  community. 

If  I  understand  the  decision  of  that  body — 
if  I  come  to  a  right  construction  of  the  sentence 
which  they  have  passed,  it  is  this,  that  they 
will  sanction  and  facilitate  improvements  such 
as  may  be  grafted  on  the  old  stock  and  incor- 
porated into  the  existing  system,  but  that  they 
will  not  concur  in  raising  a  new  structure  on  a 
new  model.  They  will  not  lend  their  aid  in 
felling  an  oak  whose  massive  trunk  and  gnarled 
and  knotted  boughs,  bear  the  venerable  impress 
of  time  and  progressive  growth,  and  attest  by 
their  sturdy  and  consolidated  texture,  their 
habit  and  their  fitness  to  weather  many  a  hos- 
tile hurricane  ; — for  what  purpose  ? — to  make 
room  for  planting  some  ephemeral  shrub, 
some  showy  exotic,  some  unsubstantial  unpro- 
ductive passion-flower  of  liberty.  They  will  not 
do  this,  though  the  hands  of  workmen  worthy 
of  a  nobler  task,  have  in  an  unhallowed  mo- 
ment, dashed  their  axe  against  the  root  of  the 
tree,  whilst  birds  of  ill  omen,  and  more  mis- 
chievous birds  of  prey  have  screamed  in  dismal 
unison,  re-echoing  every  stroke,  and  the  whole 


field  has  glowed  with  fluttering  chirps  of  ex- 
citement from  the  race  of  insignificant,  mono- 
tonous, self-idolizing  grasshoppers. 

The  decision,  my  Lord,  to  adhere  to  the  old 
constitution,  is  one  which,  just  and  natural  as 
it  seems  to  me,  has  not,  however,  been  hastily 
adopted.  It  is  not  the  result  of  momentary 
impulse,  it  is  not  a  judgment  precipitately 
formed  upon  a  point  suddenly  presented  for 
immediate  decision.  If  at  any  time  opportunity 
has  been  given  for  mature  reflexion,  for  rumina- 
tion and  well-digested  counsels,  it  has  been 
given  upon  the  present  occasion.  Ever  since  the 
publication  of  the  Bill,  in  a  shape  to  be  sure  mate- 
rially different,  before  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament,  the  question  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  Many  points  connected  with 
the  subject  of  reform  had  been  long  previously 
considered  by  a  great  number  of  the  Peers,  and  on 
some  they  had  declared  their  opinion  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  to  the  subject  as  connected  with  the 
recent  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Peers  had  been  aroused,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Bill  to 
which  I  allude.  They  had  been  pressed  to  an 
observation  of  the  measure  in  its  amended  and 
re-amended  shape,  by  the  vehement  debates 
and  protracted  discussions  which  it  underwent 
in  the  lower  house.     They  were  directed  in  a 
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marked  manner  to  the  consideration  of  it  when 
it  was  delivered  in  to  them  for  their  concurrence^ 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  accompanied  with  his 
train  of  associates,  unusual  in  their  numbers, 
singular  in  their  deportment  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  discussion  of  the  matter  was  not 
even  then  precipitated,  but  postponed  for  ten 
days,  that  the  ministers  might  have  time  to  per- 
fect and  print  the  Bill,  and  the  noble  Lords 
leisure  to  examine  its  provisoes ;  and  when 
the  discussion  at  length  arrived,  the  patient 
toil  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Irish  as  well  as  of  the  English  Chan- 
cellors were  exhausted  in  support  of  the  mea- 
sure. Can  more  industry  be  shown,  or  more 
ingenuity  by  any  persons  living?  I  waive 
for  the  present  the  arguments  employed  out  of 
doors,  the  importunity  of  a  hireling  and  sti- 
pendiary press,  the  language  of  intimidation 
rather  than  of  petition  used  in  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  Peers,  the  clamours  of  public 
meetings  convened  and  instigated  with  pecu- 
liar diligence,  the  seditious  determinations  of 
political  unions,  of  bodies  of  men  recognized  by 
no  law,  but  accredited  by  the  Premier,  of  illegal 
confederations,  not  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the 
peace,  according  to  the  distinctions  of  a  Dicta- 
tor of  misrule  and  chicane,  because  the  meetings 
merelyshewed  their  acquiescence  in  illegal  pro- 


positions,  "  illegally  conspiring,  it  maybe,"  says 
the  political  craftsman,  in  his  lawyer's  guise, 
bowing  low  his  grey  dissimulation,  "  but  not 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace."  However,  let 
that  pass.  I  will  not  waste  time  in  inquiring 
whether  a  determination  to  refuse  the  payment 
of  taxes  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  resist- 
ance ;  whether  clapping  of  the  hands  denotes 
approbation ;  whether  avowed  approbation  of 
a  threat  to  commit  an  illegal  act  is  itself  il- 
legal, and  a  participation  in  the  crime.  The 
distinctions  attempted,  subtle  and  evanescent 
as  they  are,  may  have  some  precedent  among 
the  evasions  of  some  practitioner  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  but  they  certainly  sound  to  inexpe- 
rienced ears  more  like  the  refinements  of  an  Irish 
Agitator,  than  the  grave  and  weighty  reflections 
of  an  English  Chancellor. 

After  the  most  solemn  discussion,  then,  within 
doors,  after  laborious  diatribes  from  Peers  of 
patience,  after  even  more  than  the  usual  dis- 
tortions of  language,  accompanied  by  awful 
intonations  and  inflexions  from  judicial  Lords  of 
sarcasm,  this  high  deliberative  body,  authorized 
by  the  constitution  to  deliberate  and  decide,  has 
come  to  a  decision,  and  determined  to  with- 
hold its  sanction  from  the  ministerial  bill  of 
reconstruction. 

Here,  my  Lord,  before  proceeding  to  any  de- 


bateablc  ground,  before  touching  upon  any 
question  of  doubtful  disputation,  if  any  such 
must  be  touched  upon,  let  me  propitiate  your 
attention  by  laying  before  you  the  sentiments 
of  a  philosopher  and  statesman  now  living — 
sentiments  of  which  my  heart,  as  well  as  my 
understanding,  recognizes  the  truth  and  the 
importance  ;  and  which  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  delighted  to  read,  expressed  in 
that  charming  language  which  so  transparently 
exhibits  the  author's  feelings,  and  so  palpably 
reveals  his  name. 

*'  Whoever  feels  an  impatience  of  the  calm 
and  impartial  judgment  of  that  mind  without 
passion,  as  Aristotle,  with  so  much  philosophy 
and  beauty,  calls  law,  may  be  assured  that, 
however  he  may  disguise  it  from  himself,  he 
has  already  harboured  a  secret  rising  wish  to 
free  his  resentment  from  the  incumbrances  and 
fetters  of  the  laws.  These  nascent  wishes  are 
the  germs  of  tyranny,  the  embryos  of  future 
persecutions.  In  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
and  particularly  in  seasons  of  convulsion  and 
tempest,  their  growth  is  too  much  favoured  by 
circumstances.  They  may  be  stimulated  by 
fear, — nourished  by  ambition, — provoked  by 
resistance, — inflamed  by  contest,f  ostered  by 
opportunity, — and  unfolded  by  power.  The 
indignation  even  of  virtue  may  slide  slowly  and 


imperceptibly  from  justice  to  severity;  from 
severity  to  rigour  ;  and  from  rigour  to  cruelty. 
The  great  danger  of  a  virtuous  man  arises  from 
the  excess  of  his  virtuous  propensities  them- 
selves. It  is  his  duty  to  preserve,  with  most  re- 
ligious care,  a  just  balance  among  all  the  natural 
sentiments  and  moral  principles  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance  the 
first  appearance  of  any  tendency  to  excess, 
in  any  single  principle  or  passion.  He  must 
never  forget  the  maxim  of  ancient  wisdom, 
*  omnes  virtutes  mediocritate  quadam  esse  mo- 
deratas.'  (Cic.  pro  Muraena.)  If  he  abandon 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  any  single  principle, 
it  matters  not  whether  it  be  a  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God  or  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  for  the 
quiet  of  society  or  for  the  establishment  of 
liberty ;  for  Popery  or  Calvinism ;  for  mo- 
narchy or  democracy; — it  is  sure  equally  to 
drown  the  voice  of  reason  ;  to  silence  the  feel- 
ings of  nature ;  to  dishonour  his  own  charac- 
ter ;  and,  if  he  be  armed  with  power,  to  vex 
and  scourge  the  human  race.  There  is  one 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  without  which  no  great 
work  was  ever  produced,  and  no  glorious  action 
performed.  There  is  also  another  and  a  greater 
degree  of  it,  which  does  not  recoil  from  the 
perpetration  of  any  crime,  however  atrocious, 
and   is  not   appalled    by  the  prospect  of  pro- 
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clucing  any  misery,  however  extensive.  So 
slippery  and  precarious  is  the  condition  of 
human  virtue,  and  so  unceasing  is  the  vigilance 
which  we  are  bound  to  exercise  over  our  best 
passions,  lest  they  should  degenerate  into  the 
worst."* 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  wise  and  a  good 
man  ;  of  one,  whose  early  eiFusions  evinced  the 
sincerity  of  unpractised  affections  and  the  ar- 
dour of  inexperienced  virtue;  who  was  yet 
not  ashamed  to  correct  first  impressions  of  mo- 
mentous subjects  by  further  observation  of  life; 
and  the  productions  of  whose  later  years  have 
shown  a  habit  of  wary,  comprehensive,  and 
discriminating  research,  and  a  spirit  of  bene- 
volence tempered,  but  not  chilled,  by  an  exten- 
sive intercourse  with  mankind.  His  name,  in- 
deed, carries  me  back  to  the  recollection  of 
that  bright  luminary,  whose  splendour  he  at 
first  confronted,  undazzled  by  its  noontide 
glare,  and  afterwards  cherished  and  wor- 
shipped with  pious  zeal  in  its  declining  lus- 
tre ;  and  some  portion  of  whose  refulgence, 
when  its  immediate  influence  was  withdrawn 
from  our  horizon,  he  has  still  continued  to 
reflect  with  milder  and  chastened  radiance. 
It    is     from    Sir    James    Mackintosh    alone, 

*  Critique  on   Burke's  "  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace/' 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  1796,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  323. 
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that  the  pure  and  steady  light  of  better  days  is 
still  retained  and  transmitted  to  us,  whilst 
meteors  are  glaring  on  every  side,  misleading 
the  unwary  and  benighted  traveller,  and  allur- 
ing him  on  with  treacherous  and  illusive  gleams 

*'  Through  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death," 

and  whilst  unsettled  and  fiery  comets  are  seen 
flaming  in  the  forehead  of  the  sky,  portending 
awful  change  to  mortals,  and  frighting  nature 
her  from  propriety. 

I  delay  for  a  few  moments  making  any  com- 
ments on  the  merits  of  a  Bill  which  has  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  A  competent 
authority  has  decided  upQn  its  fate.  The  duty 
which  all  peaceable  and  well-disposed  persons 
own  to  bow  to  the  decisions  of  the  legislature, 
would  at  any  former  period  at  least  have  se- 
cured submission.  But  the  populace  receives 
new  information  from  some  new  code  of  rights 
in  this  new  aera.  If  their  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  sent  thither  by  any  parti- 
cular community,  disobey  on  any  single  question 
the  minute  and  individual  instructions  which 
form  part  of  the  modern  commissions  from  the  peo- 
ple, theyare  summoned  to  chastisement,and  made 
to  kiss  the  rod  in  the  hands  of  the  flagellants. 
If  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
it  is  not  yet  pretended  are  the  pledged  dele- 
gates of  any  multitude,  exercise  their  functions 
as  an  independent  body,  they  are  assured  that 
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on  this  question  at  least  their  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  legislature  is  an  usurpation. 
The  Bill  has  been  sent  to  them  for  their  con- 
currence, not  for  their  deliberation.  They  were 
required  by  the  other,  no  longer  the  lower 
House,  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  readings,  and  then  to  affix  to 
it  the  seal  of  their  attestation.  They  must 
record  the  decision  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  under  their  own  hands  sign  the 
resignation  of  their  functions,  and  the  surrender 
of  their  Parliamentary  independence.  Such  is 
the  position  laid  down  by  an  ingenious  and 
sophistical  declaimer,  in  a  pamphlet  in  two 
parts,  intitled,  ''  What  will  the  Lords  do.*"'  on 
which,  as  it  may  probably  have  already  fallen 
under  your  Lordship's  notice,  I  shall  venture 
to  make  a  few  comments,  in  general  referring 
your  Lordship  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for  the 
arguments  controverted,  and  only  extracting 
such  passages  as  appear  to  me  deserving  of 
particular  observation  from  the  hardihood  of  the 
language.  In  the  first  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
the  right  of  the  Lords  to  form  an  opinion  in 
opposition  to  the  lower  House,  is  directly  re- 
cognized ;  any  presumption  to  the  contrary  the 
author  treats  as  entirely  futile,  and  states  that 
he  is  so  earnest  in  the  arguments  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  their  Lordships,  for  this  very  reason,  be- 
cause they  have  a  right  to  judge  and  to  determine 
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for  themselves.  But  in  the  second  part  the  writer 
assumes  a  very  different  tone.  He  states  that 
the  King  dissolved  the  former  Parliament  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on  this 
very  point,  and  that  the  members  returned  to 
Parliament  by  the  people  are  not  functionaries 
authorized  to  deliberate  on  their  behalf,  not 
even  their  general  delegates,  but  that  they  are 
their  particular  proxies  sent  to  the  national  con- 
vention to  represent  their  paramount  will  upon 
this  individual  question,  and  empowered  to  see 
that  this  the  bill  of  the  people  be  carried.  Your 
Lordship  remembers  well  the  unanswerable  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  address  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol,  as  to  the  distinction  between 
national  representatives  and  local  delegates. 
But  how  would  he  have  started  with  amaze- 
ment and  indignation,  if  he  had  been  told  that 
a  recognized*  partisan  and  advocate  of  a  con- 
stitutional administration  attempted  to  super- 
sede the  functions  of  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, by  maintaining  that  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  not  even  delegates, 
but  proxies  ;  and  that  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  must  be  at  once  final,  and  the  law 
of  the  land, — as  speaking  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  : — but  on  what  subject  ?  Upon  a  bill  of 
complicated  details,  framed  upon  no  intelligible 

*  See   in  the   Edinburgh   Review,   article — "  What  will 
the  Lords  do  ? 
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or  consistent  principle,  but  founded,  at  all  events, 
on  the  assumption  that  that  very  House  did 
not  even  substantially  or  virtually  represent  the 
people. 

Your  Lordship  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for 
proceeding  in  detail  with  some  further  observa- 
tions of  the  same  advocate  for  the  Bill  which 
has  been  lately  rejected.  Inefficient  as  he  may 
be  in  argument,  he  embodies,  I  think,  the  opi- 
nions of  many  persons  to  whose  understandings 
it  is  very  convenient  to  form  conclusions  from  a 
hasty  view  of  superficial  appearances.  His 
remarks  may  be  material,  also,  as  showing 
the  position  in  which  a  certain  portion  of  the 
popular  party,  more  considerable  from  their 
numbers,  and  their  vehemence,  than  from  their 
stock  of  information,  consider  the  Peerage  to  be 
placed. 

*'  The  Peers,"  he  says,  "  must  be  told,  and 
with  no  unfriendly  feeling,  that  this  acknow- 
ledged necessity  for  a  third  estate  is  general, 
and  not  particular :  it  pleads  as  much  for  a 
house  of  senators  as  for  a  House  of  Lords," 
By  which  I  understand,  that  a  Premier's  public 
council,  (for  there  must  be  some  name  to  dis- 
tinguish this  new  third  estate  from  the  King^s 
privy  council,)  provided  it  should  sit  apart 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  would  furnish  a 
third  estate,  and  so  the  constitution  would  be 
satisfied.    This  juggling  pamphleteer  is  like  his 
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kindred  politicians — the  drugsters  of  the  crude 
Bill :  he  is  a  numerical  politician,  as  are  many 
other  self-styled  political  economists :  he  is  a 
mere  arithmetician.  If  the  numbers  be  right, 
what  does  the  subject  matter  signify?  of  what 
consequence  can  the  materials  be  ?  They  are 
out  of  his  element,  they  are  no  concern  of  his.  If 
there  are  three  estates,  the  British  constitution  is 
preserved.  If  a  numerical  majority  of  the  polled 
population  of  the  country  can  by  craft,  or 
artifice,  or  menace,  or  fraud,  be  induced  to 
support  a  bill  of  the  ministry,  the  bill  must  be 
a  salutary  one.  With  equal  sense  the  pamph- 
leteer toils  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  aim  is  to  have  a  majority ;  well,  but  for 
what?  That  is  of  no  consequence,  except  that 
it  is  a  bill  of  the  ministry.  For  that  a  majority 
must  be  produced,  by  craft.  It  will  not  do : 
the  craft  is  detected.  But  by  intimidation.  It 
will  not  do :  the  menaces  are  scorned.  But 
**  the  Bill  must  pass."  There  must  be  a  majority 
of  Bishops  for  the  Bill  :  they  cannot  resist 
all  the  wheedling  and  chastisement  that  have 
been  alternately  applied.  But  they  will. 
They  will  stand  to  their  posts.  Then  they 
shall  be  unfrocked.  There  must  be  a  majority 
of  lay  Lords  for  the  measure.  It  cannot 
be.  What,  not  including  the  nomination 
Lords  ?     No.    It  will  not  do.     Then  they  shall 
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be  unrobed,  and  uncoronetted,  every  Lord 
amongst  them.  We  will  have  a  third  estate, 
indeed,  that  cannot  be  helped,  there  must  be 
three  estates  you  know,  but  there  shall  be  no 
Lords.*  If  the  magic  lies  in  the  number,  and 
not  in  the  branches  of  the  legislature,  what  is 
to  preserve  his  Majesty  from  being  cashiered 
by  the  same  hocus-pocus.  There  m.ust  be 
three.  I  admit,  he  might  say  that  there  must 
be  three,  but  might  not  the  Chancellor  do  as 
well  as  the  King  for  one?  All  that  is  wanted, 
is  a  person  of  conscience,  and  by  the  way,  is  not 
the  Chancellor  the  keeper  of  the  King's  con- 
science ?  The  Chancellor,  then,  may  well  be 
the  third  branch  of  the  legislature.  Is  it  idiotcy, 
or  is  it  knavery,  that  can  have  impelled  any  per- 
son to  put  upon  paper,  as  part  of  a  serious  ar- 
gument, the  sentence  I  have  quoted  from  the 
second  part  of  the  inquiry,  "  What  will  the 
Lords  do?"  The  constitution,  indeed,  is  treated 
by  those  who  originally  advanced  themselves 
as  its  chosen  friends,  its  fond  familiars,  with 
the  same  deplorable  ingratitude  which  Lear 
experienced  from  his  portioned  offspring. 

"  Your  names,  fair  gentlemen?" 

*  The  pamphleteer,  indeed,  disposes  of  two  estates  of  the 
realm  when  he  cashiers  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  But 
I  will  not  stay  to  criticize  his  ignorance  of  the  terras  he  uses. 
I  suppose  him  to  mean  by  his  third  estate,  a  third  branch  of 
the  legislature. 
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Are  these  the  institutors,  the  supporters,  the 
patrons,  of  what  ? — of  the  society  for  promoting 
CONSTITUTIONAL  information! 

The  querist  proceeds  to  state  that,  "  in 
these  critical  times  our  peers  must  look  to  their 
own  peculiar  safeguards,  and  these  are  their 
individual  and  collective  popularity.'"  Upon  those 
subjects  he  assures  them  that  the  **  illusion'^  as 
to  their  persons  and  dignity  is  indeed  a  good 
deal  gone  by,  that  there  are  some  peers  who 
qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of  their  rank, 
but  that  *'  such  exceptions  render  more  glaring 
the  general  rule  of  those  who  seem  to  think  plea- 
sure and  amusement  the  sole  fit  object  of  their 
lives,  and  that  industry  would  derogate  from  their 
nobility."  This  is  a  summary  mode  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  individual  popularity.  The  querist  is 
equally  peremptory  on  the  head  of  their  col- 
lective popularity,  "  The  enactments  of  their 
collective  >  wisdom  have  not  been  of  a  nature  to 
call  forth  love  and  honour."  It  is  true,  that 
this  pamphlet  was  written  to  influence  the 
peers,  or,  as  the  author  in  one  place  expresses 
it,  "  happy  should  he  be,  if  any  feature  of  the 
outline  catch  the  eye  and  arrest  the  vote  of  any 
noble  Lord."  This  insolence,  therefore,  is 
merely  a  prank  of  familiarity — it  is  meant  to 
conciliate  fondness,  and  gain  votes.  It  is  a 
civility  after  the  fashion  of  a  learned  commo- 
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ner,  who  produced  an  increase  rather  than  a 
diminution  of  regard  from  a  worthy  alderman, 
associated  with  him  in  a  common  purpose,  by- 
scoffing  at  his  absolute  wisdom.  But  in  one  in- 
stance the  querist  gives  the  Peers  credit  for 
following  popular  opinion,  and  adds,  **  may 
they  now,  when  the  question  at  issue  is  the 
peace  of  the  whole  empire,  go  and  do  like- 
wise.'''' The  phrase  methinks  would  be  more 
germane  to  the  matter,  if  the  parties  admo- 
nished were  different  from  the  parties  proposed 
as  models  for  imitation.  In  spite  of  theinfusion 
of  new  peers  already  made,  the  present  House 
of  Lords  is  the  same  body  that  passed  the  bill 
alluded  to  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  But 
the  querist  anticipates  a  little  too  much  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ministers'  measures.  He  supposes 
himself  addressing  the  projected  ministerial 
band  of  "  Senators,"  and  not  the  existing  con- 
stitutional body  of  British  peers. 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  the  declaimer's 
long  circuitous  admonition  to  the  Peers  ?  It  is 
this ;  "  You  have  neither  power,  my  Lords,  nor 
energy.  Your  safety,  therefore,  lies  in  your 
popularity ;  but  as  to  popularity,  individually 
you  have  none,  and  collectively  you  have  none. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  author  ex- 
presses what  he  terms  "a  charitable  opinion 
of  their  discretion.''''      "■  Are    wc   then,"    says 
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he,  "  to  expect  that  the  peers,  deficient  both 
in  energy  and  power,  will  madly  place  them- 
selves in  the  breach,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
present  current  of  royal  and  popular  opinion. 
No,  this  would  be  an  act  of  devotion  worthy 
only  of  the  Hindoos  and  their  Juggernaut. 
I  cannot  believe  that  a  body  of  staid,  so- 
ber, wealthy,  elderly  gentlemen,  fatliers  too, 
of  large  and  aflfectionate  families,  shall  for 
the  sake  of  an  opinion,  meditate  a  proceeding  so 
nearly  approaching  to  a  political  felo-de-se,'''^ 
This  is  kind  and  gentle  language,  and  shows  a 
considerate  nature.  The  writer,  who  is  seldom 
absurd  without  being  at  the  same  time  self-con- 
tradictory, assures  the  noble  Lords,  in  another 
place,  that  they  are  *'  essentially  strong,  but  in- 
cidentally weak.  "  If  this  incidental  weakness  is 
merely  want  of  popularity,  then  they  have 
something  else  besides  popularity  for  their 
safeguard.  If  popularity  is  their  essential  safe- 
guard, and  the  Lords  have  none  of  it,  or  if,  as 
the  writer  simply  and  tastefully  expresses  it, 
they  labour  under  "  a  cholera  of  unpopularity" 
it  will  be  hard  to  understand  his  casuistical 
distinction  between  their  absolute  and  inci- 
dental weakness.  I  fear,  if  the  querist's 
showing  must  be  taken  for  truth,  the  Lords  do 
not  so  much  depend  on  their  own  discretion, 
as  lie  at  the  discretion  of  those  who  have  never 
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been   supposed   to   be   much   gifted   with  that 
quality. 

But,  my  Lord,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
condition  of  society,  when  a  writer,  who,  how- 
ever little  he  may  possess  of  judgment  or  sound 
sense,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  person  of  edu- 
cation and   of   rhetorical  volubility  above  the 
ordinary   level,    speaks    in    such    unmeasured 
terms  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  when 
he  concedes  to  that  high   deliberative  body  the 
form  of  deliberation,  but  withholds  the   sub- 
stance, and  ventures  to  assure  them  that  they 
may  be  independent,  if  they  will  but  exercise 
no  will  of  their  own ;  that  they  may  be  confi- 
dent that  they  are  essentially  strong  and  great, 
if  they  will  but  recognize  the  strength  of  others 
as  the  law  of  their  own  proceedings.     He  com- 
pliments the  Peers,  by  an  hypothesis,  that  they 
are  an  assemblage  of  imbecile,  superannuated 
dotards,  and  is  at  least  consistent  in  providing 
arguments  suitable  to  such  capacities.    "  Here, 
my  Lords,"  such  is  the  substance  of  his  argu- 
ment,   "  here    is    brought   before   you  some- 
thing for  your  concurrence — (it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  thing   brought  is    the   decree  of 
some   absolute    ministry,    or   the   psephiama  of 
some  new  democracy) — here  it  is — you  have  no 
alternative,  therefore  deliberate   freely.      The 
question  is  of  a  new  constitution  for  your  coun- 
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try,  if  you  were  able  and  disposed  to  resist  this 
measure  in  toto,  surely  you  would  scarcely 
think  it  worth  while  to  do  so  from  a  mere  dif- 
ference of  opinion.''  If  the  querist  meant  to  be 
serious,  whilst  addressing  such  arguments  to  the 
noble  personages  whom  he  expresses  himself 
desirous  to  conciliate,  I  cannot  consider  his  me- 
thod altogether  judicious,  if  he  meant  indeed 
to  banter  them,  then  his  mirth  appears  to  me 
at  least  a  little  unseasonable. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to 
observe  the  threats  which  this  writer,  who  re- 
ceives a  due  portion  of  applause  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  holds  out,  in  case  that  event 
should  take  place  which  has  actually  occurred  ; 
I  mean  the  rejection,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
his  favourite  measure  of  violence.  He  assures  us, 
in  one  place,  that  the  "  voice  of  the  country  has 
been  called  forth,"  and  that  "  a  tone  has  been 
given  to  its  language,  which  is  not  to  be  stifled  by 
being  called  threatening  and  unconstitutional.'* 
In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  a  meeting  has 
been  held  of  members  of  Parliament  to  support 
the  administration  in  any  measures  they  "  may 
deem  it  their  duty  to  advise  the  Crown  to  adopt 
in  the  event  of  a  rejection  of  their  Bill  by 
the  Lords."  "  County  and  local  meetings,"  he 
adds,  "  are  expressing  a  like  determination  in 
every  part  of  the  country.      We  have  heard  the 
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voice  of  Birmingham.  These  demonstrations  of 
strength  and  foresight  are  most  salutary,  and 
should  be  adopted  in  every  quarter — they  may 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  approaching  crisis." 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  "  threatened 
refusal  to  pay  taxes  by  large  associations 
known  to  be  forming  throughout  the  country 
for  this  purpose." 

The  writer  certainly  is  very  conversant  with 
the  secret  plots  and  machinations  of  those  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  particularly  scrupulous  what 
measures  they  have  recourse  to  for  effectuating 
their  own  purposes.  The  tone  of  his  language 
exemplifies  rather  than  justifies  his  own  remark, 
and  he  receives  no  check,  at  all  events,  from  any 
internal  monitor,  upon  the  indecorum  or  the 
practical  mischief  of  the  expressions  he  ventures 
to  employ,  though  the  grand  aposiopesis  of 
treason  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  which  I  shall 
next  extract,  shows  that  he  has  some  little  dis- 
cretion in  regard  to  his  own  person.  These  very 
paragraphs,  outrageous  and  incendiary  as  is  their 
character,  are  incorporated  into  the  Edinburgh 
Review  with  particular  designations  of  favour 
and  regard. 

"  It  is  rejected !  I  envy  not  the  nightmare 
dreams,  or  the  stolid  sleep  of  each  Noble  Lord  of 
that  fatal  Majority  that  shall  throw  out  the  Bill. 

**  It  is  rejected!    The  evil  report  will  rapidly 
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spread  its  dark  wings  from  one  end  of  the  Isle 
to  the  other.  It  will  come  over  to  Ireland. 
The  black  banner  will  carry  the  heavy  tidings 
from  Glasgow,  to  the  uttermost  Highlands. 

*'  It  is  rejected !  Will  the  people  of  England 
sit  patiently  down  ?  Will  they  hang  up  their 
harps  on  the  willows  of  despair,  till  it  is  their 
Lord's  good  pleasure  that  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives should  be  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ?  I  think  not.  Then,  what  will  they  do  ? 
Will  they  carry  their  favourite  Bill,  their  Bill 
of  Rights,  by  force  of  arms  ?  No — the  days  of 
brute  force  are  gone  to  sleep  with  the  nights  of 
ignorance  ;  there  are  measures  more  consonant 
to  the  present  times.  Association,  unanimity 
of  design,  resistance  within  legal  bounds, — 
these  the  people  will  employ,  and  with,  as  one 
voice,  they  will  say,  "  The  present  House  of 
Lords  will  not  pass  our  Bill ;  but  our  Bill  must 
be  passed — our  Commons  desire  it — our  King 
sanctions  it;  and  we  are  pledged  to  it.  Another 
House  of  Lords — (mother  third  estate  must  be  found, 
who  will  pass  our  Bill."  Thus,  and  more  dan- 
gerously may  they  reason.  Noble  Lords  may 
start  —  may  frown  —  may  imprecate  —  may 
threaten ;  but  the  energies  of  this  mighty  Em- 
pire are  not  to  be  put  down  by  a  sneer,  or  a 
vote ;  thei/  may  suddenly  spring  up,  as  in  a 
?iight,    and    scatter    their    opponents,    as    mists 
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from  before  the  face  of  the  morning.  The  peo- 
ple may  ask,  can  there  be  men  with  intellects 
so  dull,  so  inobservant,  and  so  inexperienced, 
who,  though  born,  and  bred,  and  living  in  the 
light  of  this  century,  can  yet  see  only  with  the 
twilight  perception  of  the  dark  ages?  Men, 
whose  notions  of  revolutions  are  formed  from 
the  traditions  of  days,  when  the  art  of  reading 
and  writing  was  a  distinction,  a  printing- 
press  a  curiosity,  and  a  journey  from  York  to 
London  an  epoch  in  life?  Are  there  men, 
who,  with  the  recent  experience  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  ca7i  read  of  Birminghatii,  and 
of  Glasgow,  and  of  a  thousand  and  one  other 
Unions — who  can  hear  of  the  avidity  with  which 
the  public  papers  are  sought  for  in  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  can  witness 
ihQ  feverish  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  and 
yet,  forsooth,  loll  upon  their  hereditary  Seats, 
and  fancy  a  frown  from  a  weak  majority  of  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  state,  can  frighten  the 
great  mass  of  their  fellow-subjects  from  the 
pursuit  of  their  legitimate  desires  ?  If  there  be 
such  men,  an  excited  people  may  add,  they  are 
no  longer  fit  to  be  legislators  ;  the  House  of 
Lords  must  be  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 

civilization.     We  will  no  longer " 

"  But,  no — I  will  not  further  pursue  this  revo- 
lutionary picture ;  it  is  an  ungrateful  subject, 
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such  as  one  would  not  willingly  contemplate, 
much  less  exhibit  to  the  public  gaze/^ 

Does  the  writer  thus  blunder  upon  the  very 
verge  of  treasonable  language  from  ignorance 
of  the  mischiefs  which  such  excitement  may 
produce  ?  No,  he  is  fully  aware  of  its  danger. 
In  one  remarkable  passage  this  very  model  of 
consistency  intreats  the  Peers  to  act  according 
to  his  wishes  *'  from  a  love  of  order,"  from  a 
wise  determination  to  prevent  further  discussion  out 
of  doors  ;  and  still  more,  to  prevent  the  habit  of 
such  discussion  from  without y  operating  too  strongli/ 
on  the  decisions  within  "  "  These  are  conside- 
rations," he  continues,  "  particularly  addressed 
to  those  who  profess  conservative  principles ; 
and  they  are  called  upon,  in  proof  of  their  sin 
cerity,  to  act  up  to  their  professions." 

This  favourer  of  conservative  principles  en- 
courages the  demonstration  of  force.  He  de- 
precates discussion  out  of  doors,  and  recom- 
mends the  meeting  of  associations.  ^'  We 
have  heard  of  Birmingham ;"  *'  we  recom- 
mend these  meetings  for  imitation."  But  I 
must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  remark,  that 
this  recommendation  of  his  was  made  before 
the  proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  meeting- 
had  been  exposed  for  their  illegality  by  the 
highest  legal  authority  now  living.  Lord  Eldon 
and  before   they  had   been  stigmatized  by  the 
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quailing  and  casuistical  non-condemnation  of  the 
present  \\\g\\e^si  legal  functionary  Lord  Brougham. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  measure,  which,  though  menaced,  I 
still  trust  that  no  British  minister  will  venture  to 
have  recourse  to.  I  think  the  scheme  was  threat- 
ened before  any  such  decisive  majority  as  has 
actually  taken  place  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
contemplated  by  his  Majesty's  ministers.  I 
allude  to  the  threatened  degradation  of  the 
peerage  by  such  an  accumulation  of  new  peers 
as  will  render  the  House  of  Peers  no  longer  a 
deliberative  assembly,  but  a  mere  spring  or 
engine  of  ministerial  machinery,  and  will  con- 
vert one  portion  of  the  ancient  legislature  of 
the  country  into  a  sort  of  patent  office  of  re- 
gistration for  the  Premier's  edicts.  But  let  us  hear 
what  this  vvn'iter  states  on  the  topic  before  us. 

"But  before  we  proceed,  I  would  ask  them,  is 
there  no  mean  between  the  extremes  of  resigna- 
tion and  acquiescence  ?  May  they  not  compel 
Lord  Grey  to  create,  even  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion, some  forty  or  fifty  Peers  '(  I  verily  believe, 
under  all  circumstances,  it  would  be  the  wisest 
measure  to  which  he  could  resort ;  he  would 
have  the  e.vcuse  of  being  driven  to  it,  and  would 
adopt  it  with  ulterior  views.  Meanwhile,  the 
voice  of  the  country  would  support  him,  and  he 
would  secure  a  large  and  permanent  majority 
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in  a  House,  where  he  might  expect  nearly  as 
many  secret  as  declared  opponents.  But  the 
Bill,  once  passed,  the  people  ivould  remember 
their  refractory  Lords;  and  the  more  so,  as 
complaints  would  resound  from  all  quarters, 
but  chiefly  from  the  Peers  themselves  ;  and 
most  of  all  from  the  young  creations  ;  from  the 
Londonderrys,  the  Ellenboroughs,  the  Wyn- 
fords,  should  we  hear  protestations  against  the 
overgrown  state  of  the  Peerage,  and  the  late 
stretch  of  prerogative.  Then  would  the  ques- 
tion, now  quiet ly  flowing  in  the  under-currents 
of  opinion,  gradually  rise  to  the  surface;  and 
we  should  hear  it  asked,  why  the  Peerage  of 
England  should  not  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland?  And  Lord  Grey  him- 
self, quoting,  as  precedents,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Peers  that  attended  the  Unions  of 
these  kingdoms  with  England,  might  boldly 
declare,  that  an  elective  Peerage,  from  an 
hereditary  Nobility,  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitutio7i ;  that  it  ivould  remove  the 
evils  of  an  overgrown  House ;  would  set  free 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Lords,  now  daily  in- 
triguing for  the  more  permanent  value  of  an 
English  coronet ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  efface  the  legitimate  absurdity  of  an  hea- 
ven-born race  of  hereditary  Solojis  ;  thus  conso- 
lidating,  and   replacing,  within    the  circle   of 
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modern  conformity,  the  antiquated,  though  ve- 
nerable temple  of  the  English  Peerage.  A 
refractory  House  of  Lords,  by  rejecting  all 
Reform  in  the  Commons,  might,  in  this  way, 
draw  down  upon  themselves  a  Reform  they 
little  contemplated/' 

The  original  writer's  patois  peeps  out  in  some 
of  the  above  passages ;  but  in  others,  there  is 
the  hand  of  a  more  experienced, — a  more  chaste 
I  do  not  say, — but  a  more  masterly  artist.  A 
few  bold  touches  of  Rubens  enable  many  a 
wild  daub  of  provincial  aspirers  to  pass  off 
as  the  productions  of  that  matchless  colourist, 
whilst  one  common  extravagance  of  design, 
one  common  caricature  of  the  human  propor- 
tions, favours  the  deception ;  and  the  pic- 
ture-dealers, as  well  as  the  public,  are  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  numberless  performances, 
in  which  there  is  such  an  air  of  freedom  with- 
out a  touch  of  grace,  and  such  a  happy  vigour 
of  style,  unfounded  in  truth,  and  lavishing  it- 
self in  defiance  of  propriety.  The  same  week 
ushers  into  the  world  the  second  part  of 
"  What  will  the  Lords  do?"  and  the  critique 
upon  it  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  "  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  followed  hard 
upon."  The  passages  which  the  Reviewer  has 
repeated  with  peculiar  fondness,  for  the  purpose 
of  eulogizing  the  pamphct,  and  doubtless,  also, 
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for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  and  circulating 
the  advice  to  form  associations,  and  to  embody 
resistance,  so  far  as  the  laws  would  tolerate,  I 
have  also  felt  myself  bound  to  select  for  the 
purpose  of  exposure  rather  than  animadversion. 
To  a  mind  properly  constituted,  when  in  a 
calm  mood,  such  rhetorical  effusions  bring  their 
own  antidote  with  them;  their  malignity  is 
neutralized  by  their  violence.  But  the  calm 
and  the  considerate  should,  nevertheless,  re- 
flect that  dazzling  spells"  like  these,  "  hurled 
into  the  spungy  air,''  may  penetrate  bodies  pre- 
disposed to  feverish  action,  and  inflame  each 
morbid  organ  into  which  their  poisonous  parti- 
cles may  be  infused  into  a  state  of  festering  and 
rankling  virulence. 

These  gentlemen  do  as  subtle  masters  do, — 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  appears  to  suggest 
that  there  is  only  one  alternative :  there  must 
be  this  introduction  of  a  body  of  Swiss  lords, 
the  pensioners  and  janissaries  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  upper  House,  or  his  Majesty's  ministers 
must  resign.  I  see  no  necessity  for  this  alter- 
native. Deeply  should  I  be  pained,  if  I 
thought  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  precluded 
themselves,  by  their  advocacy  of  the  late  intem- 
perate measure,  from  bringing  forward  any  mo- 
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derate  plan  of  practical  reform,  such  as  would 
meet  the  wishes  of  reasonable  men  out  of  doors, 
and  such  as  a  British  legislature  might  sanction 
without  violation  of  usage  and  prescription, 
without  hazard  to  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  country,  without  risk  to  every  species  of 
property.  May  not  such  large  towns  as  at  pre- 
sent are  without  any  direct  representation  be 
incorporated  and  admitted  within  the  temple 
of  the  British  constitution,  without  tearing  open 
the  portal,  or  dragging  down  the  ancient  pillars, 
or  desecrating  the  inmost  sanctuary  ?  I  am, 
my  Lord,  and  have  been  through  life,  an  advo- 
cate for  conferring  the  boon  of  constitutional 
privileges  upon  large  masses  of  the  population, 
who  by  accident  do  not  already  participate  in 
them.  But  I  recollect  how  much  the  law  of 
England  favours  all  rights  once  conferred,  how 
dangerous  is  the  example  of  confiscation,  how 
difficult  to  restrict  that  process  to  one  species 
of  rights,  when  once  resorted  to.  I  consider  that 
the  monarch  who  admitted  New  Salisbury 
did  not  disfranchise  Old  Sarum,  though  at 
that  very  time  it  was  as  desolate  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. I  reflect  that  other  places,  when  ris- 
ing into  consideration,  had  charters  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  were  enfranchised,  without 
any  invidious  detraction  from  the  rights  then 
enjoyed  by  others  ;  that  new  limbs  were  added 
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to  the  mighty  polypus  of  the  state,  without  any 
systematic  dislocation  of  the  old  ones,  or  any 
mutilation.  It  has  been  the  usage  of  the  con- 
stitution to  confer  benefits  as  a  boon,  but  never 
to  withdraw  them  without  some  act  of  forfeiture 
committed  by  the  donees ;  to  grant  from  the 
principle  of  convenience,  but  never  to  resume 
except  on  the  ground  of  demerit.  Surely,  my 
Lord,  if  in  modern  days  men  are  such  arith- 
meticians that  they  cannot  admit  any  measure 
of  enfranchisement  unless  it  is  accompanied 
with  proportionate  disfranchisement,  at  least  the 
disfranchisement  should  be  proceeded  with  ju- 
dicially. The  guilt  should  be  proved,  the  con- 
demnation take  place  ;  and  when  the  number 
of  the  sentenced  criminals  had  been  ascertained, 
then  should  the  number  of  unprivileged,  to 
whom  capacities  were  about  to  be  communi- 
cated, be  settled  in  proportion.  Ministers  in- 
deed are  strangely  punctilious  about  adding 
half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  to  the  numbers  of  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  in  the  lower  House, 
but  have  no  remorse  (if  the  Crown  could 
be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  such  proposi- 
tion) about  inundating  the  select  body  in  the 
upper  House  with  half  a  hundred,  or  with 
three  or  four  score.  But  can  no  reform  be 
devised  which  may  incorporate  the  large  towns 
without  throwing  the  right  of  constituency  into 
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the  hands  of  the  paupers  there  ?  which  may  in- 
crease, if  it  is  desirable,  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  without  breaking  up  the  counties  into 
departments  on  the  French  model  ?  which  may, 
if  necessary,  new  modify  the  right  of  suffrage 
among  the  landed  proprietors,  without  making 
population  the  basis  of  right,  without  giving 
to  the  occupiers  a  preponderance  over  the  pro- 
prietors, without  disorganizing  the  state  by 
placing  the  tenantry  in  direct  and  inevitable 
collision  with  their  landlords  ? 

If,  my  Lord,  the  question  must  lie  between 
the  continuance  of  the  present  administration,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  support  of 
the  hereditary  aristocracy,  as  an  independent 
branch  of  the  legislature,  my  vote  must  be  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  Peerage. 
If  the  question  must  lie  between  no  Reform  at 
all  and  the  present  Bill,  though  I  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  such  an  alternative,  I  should  even 
then  preserve  what  I  am  already  acquainted 
with,  with  inconveniences  of  which  I  can  measure 
the  extent,  rather  than  throw  myself  into  that 
unknown  and  untried  state  of  being  which  the 
Bill  presents:  the  very  proposed  advantages 
of  which  are  ])roblematical,  but  the  mischiefs 
numerous  and  large,  palpable  in  their  na- 
ture, though  indefinite  in  shape,  and  incal- 
culable in  extent.     It  is,  indeed,  •'  to  go  one 
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knows  not  whither;"  "  to  launch  into  a  sea  of 
troubles,"  to  quit  a  shore  where  we  have  made 
our  charts  and  measurements;  where  we  have 
noted  the  heavens,  and  can  mark  Orion  and  the 
Pleiades  ;  where  we  know  the  currents  and  the 
bearings  ;  where,  if  there  are  shoals  and  rocks, 
at  least  their  position  has  been  ascertained  ; — to 
go  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  some  bright  Atlantis 
ofan unknown  main,where charts,  and  pilots,  and 
compass,  will  be  of  no  service  to  us,  but  we  must 
wander  on  without  scope  or  aim  over  an  untrack- 
ed  ocean,  without  even  a  distant  horizon,  but  en- 
compassed in  one  thick,  cheerless,  unlimned  haze 
of  empiricism.  But  any  sketch  of  the  wildest  spi- 
rit of  enterprise  in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  fantas- 
tic chimeras  must  be  but  a  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual description  of  the  experimental  philosophy 
of  the  modern  heroes  in  politics,  of  the  ro- 
mantic argonauts  of  a  civilized  age.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  fling  away  the  prejudices  of  my  education  ; 
I  adhere  to  the  Whig  principles  in  which  I  was 
disciplined  during  a  course  of  early  studies, 
and  which  the  active  habits  of  my  later  life  have 
not  yet  taught  me  to  reject.  If  your  Lordship 
will  excuse  me  for  quoting  an  author,  whose 
doctrines  I  suppose  have  been  superseded  with 
the  generality  of  readers  by  such  new  lights 
as  have   burst    upon  the    present  age,    I    will 
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recite  the  articles  of  my  faith  as  they  are 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who,  as  your 
Lordship  well  knows,  was  a  man  esteemed  in 
his  generation,  honoured  by  David  Hume  for 
his  sagacity,  and  for  his  benevolence  revered  by 
Dugald  Stewart.  As  his  work  on  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  though  within  my  memory 
an  elementary  book,  and  one  in  universal  re- 
quest, may  perhaps  now  be  best  presumed  to 
be  obsolete,  I  may  be  the  easier  pardoned  for 
extracting  what  he  says  at  full  length. 

"  Amidst*  the  turbulence  and  disorder  of  fac- 
tion, a  certain  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to  mix 
itself  with  that  public  spirit  which  is  founded 
upon  the  love  of  humanity,  upon  a  real  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  inconveniences  and  distresses 
to  which  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  may  be 
exposed.  This  spirit  of  system  commonly 
takes  the  direction  of  that  more  gentle  public 
spirit,  always  animates  it,  and  often  inflames 
it,  even  to  the  madness  of  fanaticism.  T/ie 
leaders  of  the  discontented  party  seldom  fail  to  hold 
out  some  plausible  plan  for  reformation,  which,  they 
pretend,  will  not  only  remove  the  inconveniences 
and  relieve  the  distresses  immediately  complained  of  , 
but  will  prevent,  in  all  time  coming,  any  return  of 
the  like  inconveniences  and  distresses.     They  often 

*  Smith's  Theory   of  Moral    SenUmcnts,  part  ii.  sect.  2. 
chap.  2. 
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propose,  upon  this  account,  to  new  model  the  consti- 
tutioji,  and  to  alter,  in  some  of  its  most  essential 
parts,  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
subjects  of  a  great  empire  have  enjoyed,  perhaps, 
peace,  security,  and  even  glory,  during  the  course 
of  several  centuries  together.  The  great  body  of 
the  party  are  commonly  intoxicated  with  the 
imaginary  beauty  of  this  ideal  system,  of  which 
they  have  no  experience,  but  which  has  been 
represented  to  them  in  all  the  most  dazzling  co- 
lours in  which  the  eloquence  of  their  leaders 
could  paint  it.  Those  leaders  themselves, 
though  they  originally  meant  nothing  but  their  own 
aggrandizement,  became  many  of  them  in  time 
the  dupes  of  their  own  sophistry,  and  are  as 
eager  for  this  great  reformation  as  the  weakest 
and  foolishest  of  their  followers.  Even  though 
their  leaders  should  have  preserved  their  own 
heads,  as  indeed  they  commonly  do,  free  from 
this  fanaticism,  yet  they  dare  not  always  dis- 
appoint the  expectation  of  their  followers,  but 
are  often  obliged,  though  contrary  to  their  prin- 
ciple and  their  conscience,  to  act  as  if  they 
were  under  the  common  delusion.  The  violence 
of  the  party,  refusing  all  palliatives,  all  tempera- 
ments, all  reasonable  accommodatio7is,  by  requiring 
too  much,  frequently  obtains  nothing ;  and  those 
inconveniences  and  distresses  which,  ivith  a  little 
moderation,  might,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been 
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removed  and  relieved,  are  left  altogether  without  the 
hope  of  a  remedy."' 

**  The  man  whose  public  spirit  is  prompted  alto- 
gether by  humanity  and  benevolence,  will  respect  the 
established  powers  and  privileges  even  of  indivi- 
duals, and  still  more  those  of  the  great  orders  and 
societies  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  Though  he 
should  consider  some  of  them  as  in  some  7neasure 
abusive,  he  will  content  himself  with  moderating, 
what  he  often  cannot  annihilate  without  great  vio- 
lence" 

**  The  man  of  system,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt 
to  be  very  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  and  is  often 
so  enamoured  with  the  supposed  beauty  of  his 
own  ideal  plan  of  government,  that  he  cannot 
suffer  the  smallest  deviation  from  any  part  of 
it.  He  goes  on  to  establish  it  completely  in  all 
its  parts,  without  any  regard  either  to  the  great 
interests,  or  to  the  strong  prejudices  which  may 
oppose  it :  he  seems  to  imagine  that  he  can  ar- 
range the  different  members  of  a  great  society, 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  hand  arranges  the 
different  pieces  upon  a  chess-board  :  he  does 
not  consider  that  the  pieces  upon  the  chess- 
board have  no  other  principle  of  motion  besides 
that  which  the  hand  impresses  upon  them ;  but 
that,  in  the  great  chess-board  of  human  society, 
every  single  piece  has  a  principle  of  motion 
of  its  own,  altogether  different  from  that  which 
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the  legislature  might  choose  to  impress  upon 
it.  If  those  two  principles  coincide  and  act  in 
the  same  direction,  the  game  of  human  society 
will  go  on  easily  and  harmoniously,  and  is  very 
likely  to  be  happy  and  successful.  If  they  are 
opposite  or  different,  the  game  will  go  on  mi- 
serably, and  the  society  must  be,  at  all  times, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  disorder." 

**  Some  general,  and  even  systematical  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  policy  and  law,  may,  no 
doubt,  be  necessary  for  directing  the  views  of 
the  statesman.  But  to  insist  upon  establish- 
ing all  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
every  thing  which  that  idea  may  seem  to  re- 
quire, must  often  be  the  highest  degree  of  ar- 
rogance. It  is  to  erect  his  own  judgment  into 
the  supreme  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It 
is  to  fancy  himself  the  only  wise  and  worthy 
man  in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  should  accommodate  themselves  to 
him,  and  not  he  to  them.  It  is  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  of  all  political  speculators,  sove- 
reign princes  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 
This  arrogance  is  perfectly  familiar  to  them. 
They  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  their  own  judgment.  When  such 
imperial  and  royal  reformers,  therefore,  con- 
descend to  contemplate  the  constitution  of  the 
country  which  is  committed  to  their  govern- 
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ment,  they  seldom  see  any  thing  so  wrong  in 
it  as  the  obstructions  which  it  may  sometimes 
o])pose  to  the  execution  of  their  own  will. 
They  hold  in  contempt  the  divine  maxim  of 
Plato,  and  consider  the  state  as  made  for  them- 
selves, not  themselves  for  the  state.  The  great 
object  of  their  reformation  therefore,  is  to  remove 
those  obstructions ;  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the 
nobility ;  to  take  away  the  privileges  of  cities  and 
'provinces,  and  to  i^ender  both  the  greatest  indivi- 
duals and  the  greatest  orders  of  the  state  as  inca- 
pable of  opposing  their  commands  as  the  iveakest 
and  most  insignificant.'^ 

But  not  from  the  pamphleteer  alone,  but 
from  all  quarters,  we  are  threatened  with  the 
alternative  of  the  degradation  of  the  Peerage, 
or  the  resignation  of  the  present  ministry. 
My  Lord,  the  present  ministry,  in  contrast 
with  the  Whigs  of  a  better  period,  instead  of 
satisfying  any  "  debt  of  just  expectation," 
have  gratuitously  commenced  a  system  of  ex- 
travagant promises,  till  the  very  paupers  have 
wondered  at  the  announced  largesses,  and  in 
many  instances  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
policy,  have  voluntarily  pledged  themselves  to 
measures  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
after  the  utmost  exertions,  would  be  still 
utterly  impracticable.  It  is  surely  unwise  to 
raise    expectations,    of    which    the   course    of 
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human  affairs  must  necessarily  compel  the 
disappointment.  It  is  wicked  if  the  intention 
was  not  sincere,  but  I  am  much  more  disposed 
to  impute  folly  to  the  generality  of  the  admi- 
nistration, than  deliberate  fraud.  There  may 
be  perhaps  some  splendid  exceptions,  and  such 
personages  I  would  not  deprive  of  the  honour 
which  they  merit.  The  country,  however,  re- 
quires either  a  less  romantic,  or  a  more  honest 
course  of  policy .  In  our  domestic  affairs,  the  large 
pledges  of  retrenchment  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  re-establishment  of  an  immense  pen- 
sion list  without  inquiry,  at  a  moment  when 
an  opportunity  occurred  for  examining  its 
details — a  former  civil  list,  the  imputed  extra- 
vagance of  which  drove  from  their  seat  a 
former  administration,  continued  in  spite  of 
the  recommendations  of  a  Committee  appointed 
to  investigate  it — taxes  proposed  and  with- 
drawn by  the  ministers  themselves,  because 
endangering  the  national  credit  and  involving 
a  violation  of  the  national  faith  ; — and,  not  to  go 
into  other  particulars,  we  have  this  Bill — this 
cabinet  picture — which,  like  the  family  picture 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  was  so  large  and 
unwieldy  it  was  thought  that  it  could  never 
be  got  into  the  house,  and  when  at  last  brought 
in,  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  any  way  so  as  to  make  it  suitable 
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either  for  use  or  ornament.  A  similar  piece  of 
furniture  has  been  constructed  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  the  advocate  of  the  Scotch  Bill 
has  nearly  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  a  weight 
not  very  suitable  either  to  his  talents  or  cha- 
racter. The  Irish  Secretary  (a  gentleman  and 
a  statesman  worthy  of  a  better  cause)  the  very 
same  week  in  which  he  proposed  extending  the 
suffrage  to  Irish  paupers,  brought  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  arms  into  Ireland. 
Finding  the  gross  inconsistency  of  the  two,  in- 
stead of  withdrawing  the  first,  he  has,  I  be- 
lieve, retracted  the  second  measure  for  the  pre- 
sent. In  Ireland  impartial  justice  was  pro- 
mised, and  a  prevaricating  agitator  convicted 
of  sedition  has  been  allowed  to  escape  with 
impunity,  not  on  account  of  any  service  ever 
openly  done  by  him  for  the  present  ministers. 
As  to  continental  affairs,  the  ministry  have 
avowed  a  system  of  non-intervention,  and 
accordingly  they  have  permitted  France  to 
ravage  and  insult  Portugal,  the  most  an- 
cient ally  of  this  country,  and  placed  under 
our  special  protection  by  a  series  of  treaties. 
By  the  same  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  and 
to  preserve  this  country  free  from  continental 
politics,  we  treacherously,  under  the  pretext  of 
of  mediation,  forwarded  the  severance  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland,  and  placed  the  uncle  of  the 
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heir  presumptive  to  these  realms,  on  a  throne 
which  he  can  only  hold  at  sufferance  by  the 
good  will  of  France.  But  then  it  was  pro7msed 
that  the  connexion  between  King  Leopold  and 
this  country  should  cease,  although  no  step  can 
be  stirred  by  a  single  continental  state,  without 
vibrating  through  the  British  cabinet  along  the 
tender  nerves  of  Belgium.  It  is  some  little  ag- 
gravation of  folly  that  it  involves  perfidy  ;  it  is 
some  little  censure  of  this  non-intervention  me- 
thod, that  it  will  unquestionably  blunder  this 
country  into  a  war,  if  war  there  should  be  on 
the  continent ;  and  the  profit  of  our  policy  to- 
wards the  Dutch  will  scarcely  be  a  set  off 
against  its  dishonesty,  when  we  find  that  it  will 
constitute  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  arbiter  of 
Europe;  and  a  northern  horde,  after  pillaging 
and  overrunning  the  Poles,  shall  scour  along 
towards  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine  to  teach 
Prince  Talleyrand  moderation,  and  to  make  this 
country  once  more  sensible  of  what  it  once  well 
understood,  the  magnanimity  of  honest  dealing. 
But  we  are  not  only  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  the  ministry  in  general,  but  we  are  threaten- 
ed with  the  special  resignation  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  I  mistake  much  the  character  of 
that  illustrious  man  if  such  will  be  the  result, 
on  any  grounds  of  consistency  or  fidelity. 
But  the  character  of  so  great  a  personage  ought 
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not  to  be  treated  so,  as  he  would  term  it,  *'  per- 
functorily:" although  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of 
him  in  terms  of  honour  and  respect,  that  may  be 
suitable  at  once  to  his  character  and  his  station. 
He  is  an  extraordinary,  perhaps  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  imagination  without  sensibility — of 
unrivalled  energy  without  any  tincture  of  real 
enthusiasm.  It  is  his  singular  talent  to  inspire  re- 
spect without  producing  any  permanent  impres- 
sion of  integrity — without  indeed  occasioning 
at  any  time,  more  than  that  momentary  illusion 
as  to  the  reality  of  an  assumed  character,  which 
is  held  necessary  for  the  success  of  every  thea- 
trical performance.  Doubtless,  too,  he  acts 
many  parts  :  and  numerous  as  are  the  cha- 
racters which  he  fills,  he  is  gazed  at  in  each  by 
some  person  or  other  with  profound  admiration. 
There  are  literary  men,  who  respect  him  as  a 
man  of  affairs  ;  there  are  men  of  the  world  who 
honour  him  as  a  prodigy  of  science  and  litera- 
ture— by  some  lawyers  he  is  looked  up  to  as  a 
statesman — by  some  statesmen  presumed  to  be  a 
lawyer.  In  his  character  of  Chancellor  he  de- 
terminescauses  which  are  completed  forbearing, 
and  disregards  motions  which  are  merely  the  ma- 
chinery of  causes  in  progress  :  like  an  admira- 
ble clock  maker,  who  keeps  all  the  time-pieces 
that  are  in  his  window,  strictly  set  by  St. 
Paul's,  and  wound  up  to  the  present  moment. 
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with  their  large  dial  faces  and  long  fingers, 
soliciting  the  notice  of  the  wayfaring  pub- 
lic ;  but  leaves  his  finest  lever  watches  and 
little  repeaters  that  have  been  brought  to  be 
repaired,  neglected  in  the  interior  of  the  shop, 
for  few  know  of  their  existence  there  besides 
the  owners,  and  these,  although  the  springs  may 
be  somewhat  delicate,  and  rather  strained  from 
want  of  being  looked  to,  and  although  they 
may  often  call  for  them,  yet  would  not  wish  to 
be  too  importunate  whilst  their  treasures  still 
remain  in  the  hands  of  such  a  discretionary 
artisan. 

The  Chancellor's  despatch,  however,  of  the 
business  which  he  does  execute,  is  prodigious. 
His  judgments  at  his  evening  sittings,  when 
vulgar  spectators  might  imagine  at  some  times 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Comus,  and 
at  others  that  he  had  been  nodding  on  the 
bench,  are  equal  to  his  best.  Doubtless  his 
whole  course  on  the  bench  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  those  passers  by,  who  are  fond  of 
spectacles,  and  few  complaints  have  been 
uttered  except  by  the  barristers  and  attornies, 
who  may  well  be  presumed  to  be  interested  ; 
and  by  the  parties  concerned,  who  must  natu- 
rally have  a  bias,  and  can  never  be  looked  upon 
as  fit  to  form  an  impartial  opinion. 

But  it  is  scarcely  right  to  dwell  so  long  on 


the  performances  of  Lord  Brougham  as  a  judge, 
when  undoubtedly  that  is  the  character  for 
which  he  is  the  least  qualified  by  nature  or  by 
study,  and  in  which  those  who  know  him  best, 
compliment  him  by  their  surprise  that  he  has 
at  all  escaped  a  total  failure ;  for  his  mighty 
soul  naturally  disdains  the  trammels  of  art  and 
precedent,  and  must  feel  close  pent  and  stinted 
in  a  court,  against  whose  contracted  forms  and 
strained  jurisdiction  he  used  to  expatiate  so 
amusingly  in  his  own  free  manner  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Then,  indeed,  as  a  commoner, 
he  decried  the  encroachments  of  the  Chancery 
jurisdiction,  and  diverted  the  House  of  Com- 
mons infinitely  with  the  state  of  the  courts  in 
this  country,  in  his  description  of  the  double 
tap,  where  one  sort  of  brew  was  poured  out  for 
law,  and  another  non-descript  liquor  retailed 
under  the  name  of  equity.  But  in  his  new 
character  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  retort- 
ing on  the  Commons  ;  and  after  they  had  with 
much  politeness  decided  in  his  favour  a  con- 
troverted point  of  their  own  privileges,  he  read 
them  a  lecture,  with  a  courtesy  of  his  own, 
on  the  limited  conditions  and  precarious  tenure 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament.  But  the  transitions  of  character 
of  this  "  Cynthia  of  the  moment,"  this  giant 
chameleon,  like  liis  transitions  in  humour  or  in 
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politics,  defy  description,  and  are  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  art  but  his  own. 

"  In  his  triumphant  chariot  hurled. 
He  ranges  round  the  world." 

Indeed,  the  wonderful  man  plays  off  his 
praestiges  sometimes  without  adverting  to  the 
character  which  he  happens  to  support  at  the 
moment.  As  a  Peer  in  Parliament,  he  some- 
times delivers  such  originalities  in  law,  as  could 
only  have  been  expected  from  him  on  the 
bench.  On  the  bench,  instead  of  a  judgment, 
he  can  execute  a  fine  occasional  anthem  in  his 
own  praise,  *'  himself  the  great  sublime  he 
draws;"  or  play  off  a  political  voluntary  of 
an  indefinite  nature,  but  in  the  happiest  bravura 
style.  At  one  time  of  day  he  forgets  that  he 
is  a  Privy  Counsellor  to  the  Crown,  and  imper- 
sonates that  part  to  some  political  union ;  at 
another  time  he  enacts  keeper  of  the  con- 
science to  that  grand  ^olus  of  the  city,  that 
preserver  of  tumult  in  the  metropolis,  that  an- 
cient knave,  (if  I  may  use  an  obsolete  word 
of  art,)  now  promoted  to  knighthood,  and  as- 
piring to  a  protracted  tenure  of  his  office  by 
knights-service,  that  magnificent  meddler,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

As  an  orator.  Lord  Brougham's  vituperative 
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intemperance,  which  is  the  forte  of  his  cha- 
racter, is  finely  relieved  by  the  simplicity  of 
language  and  the  playfulness  of  humour  which 
characterize  the  ordinary  level  of  his  discourses. 
As  a  professional  and  political  speech-maker, 
doubtless  now  that  Mr.  Canning  is  gone,  (who 
kept  his  extravagances  in  check,  and  under 
whose  master  spirit  the  genius  of  this  Anthony 
crouched  and  felt  rebuked,)  he  is  in  the  very 
foremost  rank.  In  his  angry  mood  he  is  without 
question  an  invective-monger  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Then,  like  the  player  in  Hamlet, 
**  distraction  in  his  aspect,  and  his  whole  func- 
tion suiting  with  forms  to  his  conceit,"  the 
actor  is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be,  lost  in  the 
man :  and  the  orator  becomes  the  fury  he  per- 
sonates.    Then,  forsooth, 

"  He  cleaves  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech, 
Makes  mad  the  guilty  and  appals  the  free. 
Confounds  the  ignorant,  and  amaze  indeed 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  outrageous  Sibyl- 
line declamation  he  is,  a  most  cunning  craft- 
master,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  formidable 
to  his  foes,  and  still  more  to  his  allies. 

*'  It  was  from  the  shoulders  of  the  rabble  that 
Pisistratus,    Csesar,   and   Cromwell,    mounted 
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the  throne ;  and  the  patrons  of  licentious)2ess 
have  almost  uniformly  proved  to  be  only  candi- 
dates for  tyranny.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  make 
any  inference  from  these  facts  which  might 
discourage  great  and  generous  minds  from  ex- 
ertions in  the  defence  of  liberty,  the  noblest  ex- 
ercise of  the  human  faculties  in  the  service  of 
mankind  ;  and  equally  distant  is  it  from  our 
wishes  to  impede  the  progress  of  such  minds, 
and  to  defraud  them  of  that  glory  which  is 
their  just  reward,  by  diffusing  a  base,  ignoble, 
and  harassing  distrust  of  their  purity :  hut,  if 
our  voice  could  have  any  authority  or  effect,  we 
should  never  cease  to  inculcate  on  the  citizens  of 
free  states  the  necessity  of  suspecting  the  honesty 
of  violent  men,  of  detecting  the  tyrant  in  the 
disguise  of  the  demagogue,  and  of  perpetually 
distinguishing  those  who  contetid  for  the  laws,  the 
constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  their  coimtry, 
from  those  who  would  sacrifice  that  constitution 
and  those  laws  under  pi^eteat  of  visionary  philan- 
thropy, but  often  merely  for  the  purposes  of 
i^iterested  ambition.  Homines  non  tarn  commutan- 
darum  quam  everteiidarum  rerum  cupidi."* 

My  Lord,  I  will  not  attempt  to  contrast  the 
Rullus  of  the  modern  day,  the  agrarian  Titan, 

*  Critique  in  Monthly  Review  on  Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  1796. 
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with  the  pure  fame  of  the  only  statesman  of 
recent  times  whose  speeches  and  whose  writ- 
ings have  about  them  the  highest  flavour  of 
Tully's  excellencies.  I  much  more  willingly 
close  my  eyes  altogether  against  the  intemper- 
ance of  passing  scenes,  to  remember  the  shades 
and  groves,  and  sacred  mausoleum  in  the 
grounds  of  Wentworth  House.  I  figure  in  my 
mind  the  mild  wisdom  of  Lord  Rockingham,  of  a 
nobleman,  whose  plain,  penetrating  good  sense 
taught  him  the  various  characters  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habits  of  intercourse, 
and  whose  delightful  amenity  of  manners  ena- 
bled him  to  win  and  mould  them  according  to 
their  different  accomplishments,  not  for  his  own 
aggrandizement,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity ;  who  was  best  qualified  by  temper  and 
disposition  for  the  secret  enjoyment  of  private 
life,  yet  shrunk  not  from  continued  and  labo- 
rious exertion,  when  his  country's  voice  called 
him  forth  from  the  retirement  which  he  loved  ; 
who  curbed  spirits  far  more  fiery  than  his  own  by 
his  plain  and  solid  wisdom,  by  his  unassuming 
and  unpretending  manners,  which  graced,  but 
did  not  hide  his  unyielding  and  uncompromis- 
ing virtue.  I  am  sure,  my  Lord,  you  will  not 
misunderstand  the  motives  or  the  spirit  of  this 
address,  or  impute  it  to  idle  presumption,  if  at 
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this  critical  period  of  public  affairs,  I  venture 
to  recall  those  words  of  noble  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  your  illustrious  family  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  that  true  patriot,  and  consecrated  at 
once  by  the  place  and  by  the  genius  from  which 
they  flowed. 

"  Remember — resemble — persevere." 


THE    END. 
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My  Lords, 

A  GREAT  and  important  crisis  is  at  hand 
to  your  country,  and  perhaps  to  the  world.  It  is 
a  crisis  which  peculiarly  concerns  yourselves,  be- 
cause much,  it  may  be,  all,  that  human  agency 
can  accomplish,  depends  upon  your  conduct.  In 
one  word,  it  rests  on  your  decision,  Whether  the 
constitution  of  a  land  which  gives  the  law  to  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  is,  or  is  not,  to  be 
effaced  from  her  statute  book?  Whether  your 
country  is  to  keep  the  lead  which  she  has  long  so 
gloriously  assumed  among  the  nations;  or  whether 
she  is  now  to  drop  in  the  wake  of  that  France 
which  she  once  humbled,  like  her  to  trample  the 
altar  and  the  throne  beneath  the  hoof  of  unbridled 
anarchy,  and  inaugurate  the  demon  in  their  deso- 
lated halls  with  the  blood  of  a  nation,  and  the 
misery  of  a  world  ? 

A  year  has  not  yet  passed,  and  a  most  por- 
tentous change  in  a  neighbouring  nation  has  dif- 
fused the  poison  of  revolution  through  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Some  of  them,  as  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  have  been  convulsed 
to  their  foundations :  others,  as   Brunswick  and 
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Saxony,  have  only  returned  to  order  under  im- 
portant modifications;  but  all  have  been  shaken. 
Many  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  have 
thrown  off  their  allegiance.  It  was  reported  very 
lately  that  Hungary  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
It  is  doubtful  how  far  quiet  has  been  restored  in 
Italy.  The  little  republic  of  Switzerland  has  had 
its  share  of  anarchy.  Spain  has  been  twice  or 
thrice  entered  by  a  revolutionary  army.  Many 
of  the  States  which  once  composed  the  turbulent 
body  of  the  German  empire  have  risen  against 
.  their  rulers.  The  fever  has  touched  even  the  ice- 
bergs of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  Colossus 
which  bestrides  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Russian 
empire,  has  not  quite  escaped  the  shock  in  its  in- 
terior; while  on  its  western  frontier  it  is  waging 
open,  and  even  undecided,  war  with  its  former 
vassal,  Poland.  And  to  wind  up  all,  France,  from 
which  this  mighty  movement  originated,  France 
remains,  as  it  led  the  way  in  the  outset,  still  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  new  order,  disclosing 
almost  daily  under  a  thin  veil  of  nominal  monarchy, 
the  most  monstrous  abortions  of  disorder,  following 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  as  to  defy  analysis. 

What,  during  all  these  changes,  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  country?  Let  us  go  back  a  little 
further,  and  trace  the  matter  to  its  source.  It  is 
scarcely  four  years  from  the  present  time,  when 
the  Government  which  had  triumphantly  termi- 
nated the  late  tremendous  war,  and  had  guided  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  ever  since,  through  a  period 
of  twelve  years,  was  dissolved  by  the  political 
demise  of  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Canning 
took  his   place   at   the  Treasury   board,   but   was 
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removed  by  death,  after  an  administration  of  less 
than  six  months.     The  statesmen,  however,  who 
composed  hisCabinet,  were  once  more  united  under 
Viscount  Goderich,  but  the  divisions  which  took 
phice  among  them  soon  dissolved  tlie  connection; 
and  another  Adtninistration,  the  Fourth  which  had 
appeared  within   tlie  space  of  a  single  year,   was 
organized  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  noble- 
man  deservedly   illustrious  for  his   career  in   the 
field,   but  hitherto   little   known    as  a   politician. 
Notwithstanding  this,   his  Cabinet   continued  in 
office  till   within    the   last    few    months;    that   is 
through  a  period  of  nearly  three  years;  nor  was 
his  administration  the  subject  of  complaint  in  the 
first   of  these    three.     If   he    possessed   not    the 
finesse  of  a  diplomatist,  he  had  brought  from  his 
former  avocations  the  firmness  of  a  disciplinarian; 
and  the  well-timed  exercise  of  authority  restored 
order  to    the  Cabinet    and   the  country.      In   an 
evil  hour  for  his  own  fame,  if  not  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  he  was  persuaded  to  pass  the  Bill  for 
abolishing  the  penal  restrictions  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics.     I,  for  one,  frankly  range  myself  among 
those  bigots  who  regard  this  measure  as  one  of  the 
most  ill-judged  and  calamitous  ever  adopted.     I 
have  also  repeatedly  withstood  a  cloud  of  false 
assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  the  Bill  was  intended  to  amend,  has  ever 
since  been  notoriously  changed  from  bad  to  worse. 
But  I  am  not  arguing  either  of  these  points  now.    I 
will  only  assert,  what  no  one  will  deny,  who  has  had 
his  eyes  on  the  state  of  politics  from  that  day  to  the 
day  of  his  resignation,  that  from  the  moment  the 
Catholic  Bill  M^as  passed,  the  administration  of  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington  dropped  dead  in  public  opi- 
nion :  it  was  struck  as  with  a  plague  spot;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  thing  but  the  pro- 
longed life  and  infirmities  of  the  late  Sovereign 
would  have  enabled  the  Minister  to  retain  the  di- 
rection of  public  affairs.  As  it  was,  his  power  was 
only  prolonged,  to  exhibit  a  pitiable  image  of  lin- 
gering decrepitude,  which  was  only  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  its  year  and  a  half's  continuance. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  November,   1830, 
the  late  Ministry  were  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  43 ;  and  in  consequence, 
the  present  Cabinet,  with  Earl  Grey  as  Premier, 
succeeded  to  their  places.     The  first  appearance  of 
the  new  administration  was  on  Monday,  the  £2d 
of  November.     They  came  into  power  on  three 
express  stipulations,  the  chief  of  which  was  Reform 
in    Parliament.     As   their   introduction    to   office 
took  place  so  short  a  time  before  Christmas,  little 
was  expected  of  them  till  after  the  recess,  which, 
for  their  additional  accommodation,  was  enlarged 
to  the  unusual  length  of  six  weeks:  it  was  hoped 
that  such  an  interval  of  leisure  would  give  them 
opportunity   of  obtaining   an    acquaintance   with 
public  busin'^ss,  in  which  it  was  confessed  they  were 
deficient  at  their  admission  to  office.    The  informa- 
tion of  an  Opposition  leader  is  not  necessarily  such 
as  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Ministry  which,  neverthe- 
less, he  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  decry.  The  first 
occasion  of  ascertaining  the  newly  acquired  know- 
ledge of  the  Cabinet,  was  on  their  measures  of 
Finance,   which   were   laid   before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Viscount  Althorp.     Sundry  Taxes  were  to 
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be  withdrawn;  but,  as  the  Revenue  would  not 
admit  of  too  much  diminution,  others  were  to  be 
substituted,  which  would  press  less  heavily  upon 
the  public.  The  design  was  rational  and  benevo- 
lent; and  likely,  as  it  ought,  to  please,  if  executed 
with  discretion.  Here,  however,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  House,  the  Ministry  failed  to  accomplish 
their  purposes.  The  tax  on  funded  property 
which  they  proposed,  was  loudly  denounced,  as  a 
pernicious  tampering  with  a  kind  of  capital,  which 
it  would  be  the  signal  of  v/ithdrawing  from  circu- 
lation :  it  was  censured  also  as  a  breach  of  ho- 
nesty ;  and  this  censure  fell  with  more  force,  as 
the  party  now  in  office  had  always  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  dislike  towards  the  fundholder.  And  so 
marked  was  the  displeasure  both  within  and  with- 
out the  House,  that  the  Government  thought  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  the  measure.  Other  parts  of 
their  financial  plans  were  objected  to  in  the  same 
manner,  as  fast  as  they  were  brought  forward; 
and,  with  a  facility  truly  astonishing,  abandoned 
as  soon  as  opposed.  It  is  a  maxim  in  public  life, 
that,  as  nothing  ought  to  be  undertaken  without  a 
full  persuasion  of  its  importance,  so,  when  once 
undertaken,  it  should  be  firmly  pursued.  The 
new  Government,  by  so  readily  committing  them- 
selves on  the  latter  of  these  points,  laid  them- 
selves open  to  suspicion  on  the  former;  and 
men  of  observation,  who,  at  first,  opposed  them 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  measures, 
were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  their  unfit- 
ness for  office  by  the  want  of  confidence  in 
themselves  which  the}'  betrayed.  And  to  such  an 
extent  did  this  feeling  prevail  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  tliat  at  the  very  time  when,  if  you  will 
credit  the  public  journals,  they  were  about  to  carry 
every  thing  before  them,  the  present  Ministry  were 
outvoted  on  a  Bill  which  they  proposed  for  taxing 
Timber,  by  a  majority  more  considerable  than  that 
which  had  driven  their  predecessors  from   office. 
Their  measure  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  46, 
in  a  remarkably  full  house,  when,  of  course,  they 
had  secured   the  utmost  aid  from    their  political 
supporters;    and  such   was    the   sensation    which 
their  defeat  produced  through  the  country,  that 
it  was  thought  they  would  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of   their  predecessors,   and  resigned    their 
places,  in  deference   to  the   sentence   which  had 
been  pronounced  against  them  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Nation.  In  reply  to  this  it  was  pleaded, 
not    perhaps  without   reason,  by   their  partisans, 
that  they  were  now  in  the   midst  of  a  very  im- 
portant measure,   the  advocating  of  which  was  a 
peculiar  feature  in  their  administration,  and   the 
necessity  of  which  was  maintained  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  community.     It  was  thought 
reasonable  that,  as  they  had  pledged  themselves 
unasked   to  so  important  a  step,  they  should  be 
suffered  to  go  on  with  it,  and  to  rest  their  claims 
to  public  confidence  rather  on  a  grand  measure  of 
national  policy,  which  it  required  perhaps  some- 
what of  patriotism  and  disinterestedness  to  bring 
forward,  than   on  a  question  of  financial  calcula- 
tion, which  only  turned  upon  a  point  of  judgment, 
without  at  all  affecting  moral  character. 

I  am  now  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  ;  and,  as  it  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  offer  some  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
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such  a  subject,  I  will  cheerfully  defer  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  my  readers.  Nevertheless,  let  no 
one  be  disappointed  if  I  premise  that  I  conceive 
the  real  merits  of  the  subject  now  at  issue  rest  not 
so  much  on  tlic  point  of  abstract  right  or  wrong, 
as  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  into 
the  community.  Let  us  not  fdl  into  the  absurdity 
of  confounding  political  questions  with  mathema- 
tical :  the  latter  can  be  proved  to  a  certainty,  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  of  every  proposition  is 
unchangeable ;  the  former  depend  on  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  political  bodies  which  are  in  con- 
tinual motion,  in  conformity  with  the  agencies 
both  physical  and  moral  which  actuate  them. 
Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  many  measures  may 
be  proposed  for  adoption  which,  though  correct 
enough  in  the  abstract,  may  be  even  pernicious 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  force  of  these 
observations  w'lW  appear  hereafter.  For  the  pre- 
sent I  will  confine  myself  to  the  question  before 
me,  viz.  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Parliamentary 
Reform. 

The  merits  of  a  question  are  twofold ;  being 
either  as  it  regards  abstract  propriety,  or  as  it  re- 
gards the  several  classes  with  which  it  has  to  do. 
Now,  if  we  consider  the  first  of  these,  I  suppose 
the  abstract  right  of  a  political  question  to  consist 
in  its  conformity  with  the  acknowledged  institu- 
tions of  a  country,  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  advocates  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  that  they  are  any  thing  but 
agreed  on  which  of  these  the  abstract  justice  of 
that  measure  is  founded.  Between  two  stools  a 
man  falls  to  the  ground.     When  we  drive  them 
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from  the  letter,  they  fly  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  : 
when  we  chase  them  from  the  spiritof  the  statute, 
they  return  to  the  letter.  1.  We  ask,  What  is 
the  letter  of  the  law  on  the  subject?  It  varies,  as 
may  be  expected,  with  all  the  variations  of  nearly 
six  hundred  years  which  have  passed  away  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  thus  by 
its  variety,  and,  of  course,  adaptation  to  the  par- 
ticular age  at  which  every  change  was  made,  tends 
far  more  to  confirm  than  disturb  the  existing  or- 
der of  things.  Again,  if  we  refer  to  the  original 
type  of  our  Lower  House,  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  summoned  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  to  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  L  we  shall  see 
express  reason  for  disproving  one  favourite  notion 
of  the  day,  that  population  is  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation. The  privilege  of  sending  members  was 
given  to  those  towns  which  possessed  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  discriminating  feature  of  a  corpo- 
rate body  was  not  numbers  but  arts.  Witness, 
the  Companies  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
Companies  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Arts  at 
Florence,  which  last  were  in  all  their  vio-our  at 
the  institution  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  population  of  no  cor- 
porate town  exceeded  the  number  of  the  retainers 
of  many  of  the  great  barons  (the  famous  Earl  of 
Warwick  is  said  to  have  fed  thirty  thousand  daily)  : 
and  it  is  certain,  that  to  whatever  extent  popula- 
tion might  have  gone  in  those  days,  it  was  insig- 
nificant, compared  with  the  present  times.  Towns 
such  as  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  which  did 
not  exist,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  calculation  ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  appeal  to  that  as  a  principle, 
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which  was  not  known  till  centuries  after.  This  is 
what  I  have  to  say,  as  far  as  regards  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  2.  I  will  offer  one  or  two  con- 
siderations as  to  the  spirit  of  it.  This,  it  may  be 
premised,  is  a  slippery  ground  to  take;  since  it  is, 
and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  always  will  be,  a 
mooted  point,  to  be  determined  by  the  feeling  of 
a  disputant,  whether  such  or  such  an  institution 
was  intended  to  favour  his  view  or  hisantasronist's. 
The  Tory  will  not  cease  to  produce  it  as  a  warrant 
for  the  due  preponderance  of  established  autho- 
rity. The  Whig  will  appeal  to  it  as  an  additional 
testimony  to  the  natural  compact  of  man  with 
man,  which  he  regards  as  the  only  proper  basis  of 
all  government.  To  take  such  ground  would  be 
but  to  repeat  the  '  tedious  thrice  told'  arguments 
of  a  party,  which  would  be  received  with  the 
usual  drawbacks  of  an  antagonist,  and  the  question 
be  no  nearer  the  settlement  tlian  before.  I  will 
take  a  wider  range  of  my  subject,  which  at  least 
has  not  been  so  commonly  adopted,  and  which  I 
do  not  think  can  well  be  disputed  on  either  side, 
because  the  foundation  is  solid,  irrefragable  facts. 
I  presume,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the  great 
end  of  all  political  institutions  is  to  advance  the 
prosperity  of  a  country.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  annals  of  nations,  know  it  to  be  a  truth  with- 
out an  exception,  that  every  political  body  goes 
through  a  succession  of  rise,  meridian,  and  de- 
cline ;  and  that  the  successive  stages  of  that  for- 
tune are  attended  with  correspondent  elevations 
and  declines  in  the  institutions  of  the  nation.  I 
think  I  may  assume  without  contradiction,  that 
our  country  during  the  last  fifty  years  attained  an 
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eminence  in  Europe  which  she  never  possessed 
before.  He  flag  waved  triumphant  in  every  sea. 
Her  commerce  extended  to  every  quarter  of  the 
o-lobe.  Her  arms  were  the  terror  of  every  power 
beside;  they  brought  under  her  dominion  the 
richest  countries  of  tlie  East,  and  they  were  the 
means  of  bringing  to  a  close  the  most  sanguinary 
war  that  ever  desolated  the  globe.  I  do  not  say 
why  or  how  this  happened :  I  leave  that  to  tlie- 
orists.  I  only  repeat,  that  it  is  a  fact,  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  our  national  prosperity  has  been 
identified  with  our  existing  national  institutions, 
and  I  say  to  the  political  innovator,  Beware,  lest 
while  you  meddle  with  the  one,  you  involve  the 
other  in  the  change  ! 

From  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question  under 
consideration,  I  proceed  to  those  points  of  it  which 
regard  the  several  classes  of  the  community.  In 
the  matter  of  Parliamentary  Reform  there  are  al- 
ways two  parties  concerned,  the  persons  who 
elect,  and  the  persons  who  are  elected.  First,  for 
the  persons  who  elect.  It  is  important,  in  order 
that  they  may  exercise  their  function,  that  they 
should  do  it,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  bribery.  It 
would  be  indeed  a  gratifying  spectacle,  if  men, 
laying  aside  all  considerations  of  self  interest, 
would  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  principles  of 
rectitude.  But  however  all  may  agree  that  '  such 
a  consummation  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  the 
most  superficial  observer  'needs no  ghost  from  the 
dead  to  tell'  him  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  human  actions.  And  if  not  in  other 
things,  what  is  there  in  this,  to  make  it  an  excep- 
tion?   It  may  be  replied,  the  consciousness,  which 


the  electors  must  have,  of  the  great  interests  whicli 
are  committed  to  their  charge,  and  of  tlie  retribu- 
tion which  tlieir  neglect  of  them  will  bring  upon 
themselves.  I  only  stop  to  point  out  the  hollow- 
basis  which  is  here  proposed  as  the  principle  of 
conduct  to  a  Christian  nation.  I  recognise,  in  this 
gratuitous  adoption  of  their  principles,  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  school  of  Diderot  and  Vol- 
taire, in  which  our  Reformers  have  been  trained, 
who  do  not  indeed  disguise  their  admiration  of  the 
Revolutionists  and  Regicides  of  1792.  But  I  fear- 
lessly contradict  the  position.  Who  ever  heard 
that  men  followed  their  interests  to  right,  when 
passion  tempted  them  to  wrong?  Does  the 
drunkard  avoid  the  ale  house,  though  he  knows 
it  is  his  interest  to  be  sober? 

But  the  notion  is  not  only  false  as  a  rule  of 
practice,  but  in  addition  to  this,  were  men  ever  so 
ready  to  act  conformably  to  their  opinions,  and 
M'ere  it  possible  to  devise  a  law  which  should 
secure  to  them  that  power,  I  boldly  deny  the  ca- 
pacit}'  of  the  majority  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  in  the  manner  which  is  assumed.  I 
know  this  is  an  unpalatable  doctrine  to  be  thrown 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  march  of  mind;  but 
truth  is  truth,  however  it  ma}^  be  received  by 
prejudice.  No  one  at  least  will  deny  me  this, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  a  member 
of  a  social  body,  without  his  being  affected  by 
the  sentiments  of  his  companions:  so  far  then, 
every  one  of  us  is  made  the  \ehicle  of  another's 
sentiments  as  well  as  his  own.  But,  say  the  ad- 
vocates of  change,  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween this  species  of  influence,   wdiich   is  purely 
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that  of  reason,  and  the  domineering  requisition  of 
a  horough  patron.  I  will  accept  this  challenge, 
and  compare  for  a  moment  the  respective  preten- 
sions of  the  Borough  patron,  or,  what  is  the  choice 
epithet  of  Radicalism,  the  Boroughmonger,  and 
those  of  the  man  who  demands  my  suffrage  on  the 
pure  reason  of  the  thing.  I  will  suppose  myself 
one  of  those  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Two  persons  apply  to  me  for  my  vote :  the  one 
brings  me  the  recommendation  of  my  landlord, 
some  nobleman  or  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of 
the  surrounding  country,  whose  family  perhaps 
has  been  established  on  the  spot  from  time  imme- 
morial; and,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  examples, 
has  been  equally  distinguished  by  the  active  bene- 
ficence, with  which  they  have  diffused  around 
them  the  gifts  of  a  bounteous  Providence.  My 
youth  has  grown  up  in  their  mansions  and  on 
their  estates :  my  sickness  has  been  tended  by 
their  hands:  my  industry  has  been  confirmed  by 
their  fostering  encouragement ;  and  the  recol- 
lections of  these  things  may  be  hallowed  with  the 
benediction  which  was  breathed  from  the  death- 
bed of  my  parents  on  those  who  did  not  forget 
the  hoary  hair — these  are  the  Boroughmongers. 
The  other  candidate  is  a  stranger.  I  have  proba- 
bly never  seen  his  face,  and  know  nothing  of  his 
character  or  connections;  but  he  tells  me  of  cer- 
tain measures,  which  he  expects  will  materially 
benefit  the  country,  and  begs  my  vote  in  order 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  these 
measures  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 
Now,  if  I  compare  man  with  man,  as  far  as  both 
are  known   to  mc,  the  new  comer  can  stand  no 
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chance  against  tlie  friend,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
nominee,  of  my  patron ;  and  the  sole  merit  on 
which  he  trusts,  to  shake  our  long-established  con- 
nection is,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  value  of  the 
measures  which  he  offers  to  my  consideration. 
But  how  am  I,  a  plain  unlettered  countryman,  to 
form  a  judgment  on  sucli  intricate  affairs  which, 
if  I  know  any  thing  about  them,  I  know  have 
been  matter  of  perpetual  debate  with  the  wisest 
and  best  informed  ?  He  will  perhaps  refer  me  to 
the  pubHc  journals,  which,  he  says,  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  his  favour.  If  I  inquire  the  ground 
on  which  I  am  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  credi- 
bihty  of  these  authorities,  I  am  told  that  all  are 
more  or  less  the  tools  of  a  party,  and  that  many 
change  sides  without  scruple,  as  interest  suggests. 
Certainly  then,  as  far  as  honesty  and  independence 
goes,  I  cannot  entertain  much  opinion  of  their 
pretensions  to  direct  me.  It  will  be  replied,  perhaps, 
that  a  newspaper  is  not  necessarily  tied  down  to 
principle;  and  that  its  great  character  is  not  as  a 
pattern  of  moral  conduct,  but  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion. But  I  answer,  that  a  newspaper  is  more  than 
a  source  of  information :  it  is  an  adviser  of  the 
measures  which  it  approves,  whose  character  is 
committed  with  these  measures;  and,  as  in  ordi- 
nary life  the  individual  who  suddenly  changes  his 
sentiments  for  the  sake  of  personal  advantage  is 
justly  treated  with  contempt,  so  the  newspaper 
which  buys  and  sells  its  good  report  is  unworthy 
of  public  respect.  Account  for  it,  however,  as 
we  may,  tlie  fact  remains,  that  they  are  bound 
hand  and  foot;  and  this  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
said    of    my    connection   with    my    patron,    from 
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whom  I  know  that  1  have  received  many  favours, 
and  who  has,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  a  bene- 
volent man  a  prescriptive  title  to  my  good  opinion 
in  behalf  both  of  himself  and  those  whom  he 
recommends.  Grant  that  the  testimony  is  not 
complete,  it  is  at  least  more  satisfactory  than  the 
other.  I  will  further  demand  whether  a  higher 
claim  can  be  proposed  to  the  office  of  a  legislator? 
Whether  the  good  father  of  a  family,  ihe  benevo- 
lent head  of  a  district,  is  not  the  likeliest  to  pro- 
mote those  measures  in  public,  of  which  he  is  an 
example  in  private?  And  what,  I  ask,  is  so  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation  as  the  encou- 
ragement of  domestic  virtue? 

This  brings  me  to  the  remaining  branch  of  the 
present  subject,  viz.  the  fitness  of  the  persons  who 
are  elected ;  on  this  little  need  be  said,  because 
the  fact  is  so  plain  as  to  need  no  argument.  Not 
only  have  the  advocates  of  the  present  system 
the  best  of  claims  to  the  suffrages  of  their  country- 
men on  the -ground  of  private  character,  but  they 
bring  with  them  the  additional  recommendation 
of  success  in  their  undertakings.  Whatever 
abatement  envy  may  couple  with  the  assertion, 
the  fact  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  system 
has  worked  well.  The  men  whom  it  established 
at  the  helm  of  power,  were  the  means,  under  the 
Almighty,  of  humbling  the  power  of  France,  at  a 
time  when  its  rapacious  despot  was  absolute  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  And  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
measures,  when  they  had  appeased  the  storm,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  peace  which  Europe  has  since 
enjoyed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a  period  almost 
without  a  j)arallel   in  modern  history.     And  what 
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has  the  new  school  to  put  in  competition  with 
claims  like  these?  New  theories,  niodelled  on 
tlie  innovations  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which 
these  men  are  extravagant  admirers,  and  the  |)rin- 
ciples  of  which  they  do  not  blush  to  hold  up  to 
the  imitation  of  their  country. 

But  I  will  now  return  to  the  point  which  I  left, 
when  I  consented  to  reason  upon  the  merits  of 
Reform,  viz.  that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  tlie  thing- 
is  not  the  grand  point  to  be  considered  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  lay  far  more  stress  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  present  Bill  has  been  brought 
before  the  legislature  and  the  public.  It  may  be 
said,  that  I  am  arguing  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
against  the  use  of  it.  But  this  is  taking  an  incor- 
rect view  of  the  affair.  The  followino-  is  more  in 
analogy  with  the  state  of  things.  Food  may  be 
perfectly  wholesome  and  even  agreeable  to  a  per- 
son's constitution,  which  it  may  be  improper  to 
give  him  in  a  state  of  disturbed  organization.  I 
Avill  apply  this  simple  principle  to  the  case  before 
us.  Granting  all  that  has  been  hitherto  disputed, 
that  Parliamentary  Reform  is  in  itself  whole- 
some and  adviseable,  we  maintain  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  present  measure  have  done  enough 
to  change  their  intended  nutriment  to  poison, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  recommend- 
ed it  to  public  notice.  At  the  very  outset  of 
their  proceedings,  they  betrayed  a  consciousness 
of  the  hoUowness  of  their  cause,  by  the  gratui- 
tous terrorism  which  they  employed  in  its  be- 
half. It  was  not  many  weeks  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Admiralty  Board,  that  Sir  James 
Graham  in  his  place  dropped  the  first  hint,  that  if 
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Honourable  Members  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
Bill  of  the  New  Ministry,  they  might  be  sent  to 
receive  instruction  on  the  subject  from  their  con- 
stituents.    Thus,  then,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
measure  which  is  to  abolish  undue  influence,  be- 
hold in  its  own  champions  an  example  of  the  very 
evil  which  they  propose  to  remove!     Who  shall 
blame  the  Duke   of  Newcastle  for  dismissing  a 
refractory  tenant,  if  a  Cabinet  Minister,  the  respon- 
sible organ  of  the  crown,  is  to  stretch  the  sceptre 
over  the  whole  constituency  of  the  country,  when 
they  are  not  prepared  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Let  him  who  preaches  purity,  shew  clean  hands 
himself.     2.  Next  followed  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  medium  of  the  daily  papers,  on 
the  immaculateness  and  consistency  of  which  it  is 
needless  to   repeat   what  has  been  already  said. 
At  their  suggestion,  public  meetings  were  con- 
vened in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  petitions  were 
drawn  up  in  favour  of  the  ministerial  measure; 
and  those  who  met  to  petition  did  not  disguise 
their  resolution  to  compel,  if  the  boon  which  they 
solicited  was  not  conceded.     I  will  not  comment 
on    the  sedition   of  this  language;    for   this  the 
Ministers  are  not  answerable :  all  I  notice  is  their 
consistency   in   that   part  of  the  proceeding  in 
which  they  had  a  share.     Was  Parliament  judge 
of  the  question  brought  before  it,  or  was  it  not? 
If  it   was,    on    what  principle  were  such  means 
adopted  to  prejudice  their  judgment?     If  it  was 
not,  why  insult  the  members  by   pretending   to 
offer  to  their  consideration,  that  which,  after  all, 
was   not  to  be  left  to   their  decision  ?     3.  One 
more   instrument   was   employed,   which  was,  if 
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possible,  more  unconstitutional  than  the  rest.  The 
vote  of  Parliament  was  demanded,  because  it  was 
said,  the  King  was  favourable  to  the  Bill.  If  the 
King,  the  Ministers  of  the  King,  and  the  People 
were  united,  who  should  dare  to  say  them  nay? 
The  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature?  Mon- 
strous treason !  What  then,  I  pray  you,  suppose 
the  case  of  an  arbitrary  Monarch,  which  we  are 
thankful  that  our  Monarch  is  not — of  an  unprin- 
cipled Ministry,  which  we  trust  that  our  Ministry 
is  not — wielding  that  influence  which  the  public 
journals  have  upon  the  public  mind — is  this  then 
to  be  the  signal  for  forcing  tyranny  down  the 
throats  of  those  who  are,  at  least  for  the  time,  by 
fiction  or  by  title,  the  representatives  of  our  con- 
stitutional authority  ?  But  we  have  more  to  say 
against  the  use  thus  made  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
King,  as  King,  in  his  executive  capacity,  has 
himself  no  voice  whatever.  When  he  speaks,  it 
is  only  through  the  mouths  of  his  responsible 
advisers;  and  therefore  when  any  sentiment  con- 
formable to  their  views  is  attributed  to  him,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  echo  of  their  own.  His 
Majesty's  servants  will  gain  little  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  by 
this  tacit  admission,  that  all  this  alleged  sanction 
amounts  but  to  a  multiple  of  their  own  voices; 
and  by  the  effort  thus  made,  which  implies  their 
consciousness  of  weakness.  Again,  the  voice 
which  the  King  possesses,  as  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  has  no  title  to  affect  the  other 
branches ;  and  every  intimation  of  such  an  em- 
ployment of  it,  is  an  act  of  treason  to  the  consti- 
tution.    Was  not  such  the  feeling  towards  the  ill- 
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advised  Charles  I.,  when  he  sought  to  overawe 
the  proceedings  of  Parhament?  And  if  such  a 
proceeding  was  blameable,  in  an  age  when  the 
constitution  was  far  less  defined,  and  when  pre- 
rogative might  have  pleaded  at  least  prescriptive 
title,  how  much  greater  is  the  crime  to  adopt  such 
a  course  in  the  face  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country ! 

It  began,  however,  gradually  to  appear  that 
these  unworthy  artifices  had,  as  they  ought,  only 
served  to  injure  the  cause  which  they  were 
intended  to  promote.  No  person  imagined  the 
late  House  of  Commons,  at  the  time  of  its  forma- 
tion, particularly  unfriendly  to  Reform.  It  was 
at  least  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  result  of  the 
election  of  last  Autumn  was  any  thing  but  favour- 
able to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
in  the  ferment  which  was  at  that  time  produced 
by  the  convulsion  in  France,  many  persons  of  the 
liberal  party  were  returned,  in  preference  to  the 
adherents  of  the  late  cabinet.  But  no  person, 
liberal  or  servile,  likes  to  be  dragooned  into  a 
measure:  it  often  sets  us  against  a  thing  to  which 
we  are  even  inclined,  if  it  is  attempted  to  be 
forced  upon  us;  and  thus,  by  little  and  little,  it 
began  to  appear,  that,  after  all  the  menaces  which 
had  been  employed,  the  House  of  Commons  were 
prepared  to  resist  the  aggression  upon  their  pri- 
vileges. The  Ministers  were  panic-struck.  Do- 
mineering arrogance  and  abject  fear  arc  as  closely 
linked  in  conduct  as  they  are  consistent  in  cha- 
racter. They  were  now  as  solicitous  to  conciliate, 
as  they  had  been  before  to  alarm.  What  did  the 
Honourable  House  desire?     A  modification  in  the 
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disfranchisement  of  smaller  populations?  The 
Ministry  were  not  pledged  to  the  measure.  Was 
the  House  averse  to  the  proposed  diminution  of 
its  numhers?  They  surely  would  not  refuse  to 
liear  the  sense  of  the  House  on  such  a  matter. 
That  is  to  say,  in  plain  parlance,  for  such  to  a 
thinking  man  is  the  common  sense  of  the  thing, 
they  acted  as  they  had  done  in  their  Finance 
Schemes,  they  did  not  mind  suffering  a  hun- 
dred silent  defeats  of  this  kind,  if  they  could  avoid 
risking  their  places  by  a  single  open  one.  They 
felt,  in  fact,  the  ground  tremble  beneath  them, 
and  shrunk  from  every  conflict  which  might  shake 
their  tottering  power.  And  thus  the  Bill,  of 
which  the  cry  had  been,  '  the  whole,  and  nothins]^ 
but  the  Bill!'  was  changed  three  times  over,  in 
deference  to  the  men  whom  they  had  thus  defied  ! 
And  this  too,  onl}'  from  a  reasonable  desire  of  ac- 
commodating their  own  plans  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  ! 

Credat  Judasus — 

Non  Ego! 
The  House  saw  through  the  blind  thus  anxiously 
spread  before  them,  and  prepared  with  additional 
confidence  for  the  struggle.  The  Bill  was  brought 
to  their  award ;  and  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
Cabinet  to  carry  their  favourite  measure  were 
rewarded  by  a  nominal  majority  of  one  out  of  a 
House  of  Six  Hundred  and  Three,  the  most 
numerous  House  of  Commons  that  had  ever  sat — 
in  effect,  an  undisguised  defeat.  Yet,  with  this 
brand  upon  their  reputation,  proclaiming,  as  it  did, 
the  feebleness  of  their  resources,  they  did  not 
blush  a  second  time   to  face   their  countrymen. 


The  tide  now  openly  turned  upon  them,  and  they 
were  confessedly  beaten  by  a  majority  of  eight. 
Now  tlien  was  the  moment  to  put  in  force  the 
threat  which  they  had  advanced,  of  dissolving  the 
Parliament;  but,  strange  to  say,  here  again  their 
courage  seemed  to  fail  them.  Throughout  the 
proceedings  it  had  been  whispered  that  the  King 
had,  at  least,  intervals  of  dislike  to  the  Bill,  as 
well  as  to  the  proceedings  of  his  advisers;  and 
now  again  the  same  rumour  was  circulated.  It 
was  known  too,  that,  the  day  after  the  second 
rejection,  Earl  Grey  had  three  successive  audiences 
of  his  Majesty;  and  a  most  significant  hint  was 
dropped  in  one  of  the  liberal  journals,  That  if 
Earl  Grey  possessed  no  longer  the  confidence  of 
his  Royal  Master,  no  consideration  would  induce 
him  to  continue  in  office.  Another  rumour  was 
spread  that  the  Cabinet  was  again  divided  ;  but, 
indeed,  they  never  had  been  unanimous  on  the 
subject.  Be  that  as  it  may,  several  days  elapsed 
from  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  during  which  it 
was  uncertain  whether  the  end  would  be  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Ministers,  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament.  In  the  meantime  the  Opposition 
again  exposed  the  weakness  of  their  antagonists 
by  a  fourth  defeat.  Despair,  they  say,  will  make 
the  coward  fight.  The  Ministry,  pushed  hard, 
rallied  to  a  desperate  effort.  The  King  was 
prevailed  on,  the  following  day,  to  sanction  the 
dissolution  ;  and  this  most  grave  and  important 
proceeding,  which  comes  as  a  kind  of  pause 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  country,  a 
proceeding  which,  in  its  ordinary  course,  only 
takes   place   once    in    seven   years,   was   hurried 
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through  with  the  wild  precipitation  of  revolution- 
ary frenzy.  The  Nobility,  the  leading  characters 
of  the  nation,  were  called  together  on  so  short  a 
notice  that  many  had  not  time  to  send  for  their 
robes;  their  deliberations,  suddenly  called  forth 
on  so  unprecedented  a  proceeding,  were  as  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  their  Sove- 
reign ;  and  the  united  assemblage  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  an  assemblage  of  all  the  rank  and  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  from  the  country  gentle- 
man of  a  few  hundreds,  to  the  heir  to  the  Monar- 
chy, were  sent  about  their  business  with  as  little 
ceremony,  not  as  a  hireling  servant,  who  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  a  month's  warning,  but  as 
some  thief  whom  you  may  have  caught  upon  your 
premises.  Had  the  nation  been  properly  alive  to 
its  own  dignity,  it  ought  to  have  resented  as  the 
deepest  insult  this  barefaced  mockery  of  itself,  in 
the  persons  of  those  who,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
were  for  the  time  being,  the  representatives  of  its 
privileges. 

The  Legislature  was  now  dissolved,  and  the 
people  let  loose  to  the  work  of  electing  new  Re- 
presentatives. How  has  this  been  done  ?  Let  us 
not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  charity  on  this  occa- 
sion. We  will  refer  to  the  acknowledged  organ 
of  the  existing  Government,  as  it  was  also  of  the 
preceding  one — called,  on  its  own  testimony/,  the 
Leading  Journal  of  Europe— the  immaculate  and 
*  awful'  Times — how  did  it  counsel  the  millions  to 
elect  supporters  of  the  Bill  which  was  to  be  the 
saving  of  the  country?  By  reason?  By  subtle 
argument,  adapted  to  the  march  of  mind  ?  By 
astounding  their  prejudiced  opponents  with  their 
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expos^^  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Borougbmon^ers? 
No  ;  but  by  threats — by  clamours — by  stones — by 
kicking  and  beating — and  if  the  madmen,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  this,  pushed  on  to  the  poll,  life  itself  was 
not  to  be  regarded,  if  it  stood  in  their  way.  And 
well  have  their  emissaries  responded  to  their  in- 
structions. For  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  san- 
guinary excesses  which  have  polluted  so  many  a 
hustings  in  the  three  kingdoms — excesses  which 
should  make  every  Englishman  blush  for  his 
country  in  the  presence  of  Europe — were  only  the 
work  of  the  hired  ruffian,  and  that  none  of  our 
once  loyal  and  guiltless  peasantry  can  lay  the  sin 
of  blood  to  their  charge.  In  many  places  they 
pursued  the  opposite  party  with  the  rancour  of  a 
savage  :  even  the  persons  of  the  candidates  were 
not  sacred  ;  and  various  tales  of  death  inflicted  on 
both  high  and  low  without  remorse  are  holding  up 
both  perpetrators  and  advisers,  we  hope  not  too  late, 
to  the  indignation  of  their  country.  Some  places, 
too  independent  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  had  no 
other  remedy  than  to  send  back  the  writs  as  im- 
})Ossible  to  be  enforced.  And  as  to  the  elections 
themselves,  let  what  may  be  said  about  a  future  Re- 
form, one  of  its  most  portentous  features,  the  Law 
of  Universal  Suffrage,  has  already  been  virtually 
enforced:  the  populace  have  been  virtually  in- 
vested with  the  elective  franchise  ;  and  numbers 
of  the  candidates  whom  they  consented  to  return, 
were  glad  to  stand  up  like  a  school-boy  before  his 
pedagogue,  and  take  what  was  nothing  less  than 
their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Majesty  of  the  People. 
Such  is  the  new-elected  House  of  Commons, 
singled  out  to  discuss  the  most,  momentous  ques- 
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tion  in  the  Constitution;  and  picked  out  as  they 
were  for  the  purpose,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
their  own  words,  can  wc  wonder  if  they  pass  the 
Bill?  This  is  the  state  of  the  case  before  us  ;  and 
I  call  upon  you  now,  my  Lords,  looking  at  the 
matter  as  already  settled  in  the  other  House,  and 
about  to  be  brought  to  your  bar  for  the  decision 
of  the  last  resort.  For  whatever  may  be  said  re- 
specting the  third  branch  of  the  legislature, 
though  his  Majesty  may  not  be  at  heart  so  eager 
for  the  Bill  as  his  servants  have  reported,  still  it 
has  been  so  reported  ;  and  it  would  be  an  ungra- 
cious part  indeed  to  lay  upon  his  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rejecting  what  would  thus  (Be  thfe 
omen  averted!)  come  before  him  with  the  collec- 
tive sanction  of  the  Peers,  the  Commons,  the  Ca- 
binet, the  supposed  M'ish  of  the  people,  and  his 
own  consent,  according  to  such  assertion,  and 
certainly,  in  the  belief  of  the  multitude,  already 
pledged  to  the  measure. 

I  call  upon  you,  my  Lords,  to  extricate  your 
Sovereign  from  such  a  difficulty,  by  throwing  out 
the  Bill.  If,  on  any  of  the  statements  which  I 
have  made,  a  case  is  substantiated,  your  duty  is 
undoubted  to  act  upon  it.  And  here  perhaps  I 
should  have  closed,  and  left  the  matter  altogether 
to  God  and  to  your  own  consciences,  but  that 
there  is  one  consideration  on  which  I  know  your 
opponents  lay  great  stress,  as  they  have  already 
made  it  the  strong  hold  of  their  confidence.  I 
mean,  the  principle  of  Terror.  They  dare  you — 
they  defy  you,  to  reject  their  Bill,  for  if  you  do, 
your  power  is  at  an  end— it  is  wrested  from  your 
grasp  for  ever — the  people*— the  people  will  tear 
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from  you  your  privileges,  and  from  that  moment 
the  Democracy  will  reign  by  right  divine.  Indeed  ! 
and  is  this  the  language  held  to  the  acknowledged 
governors  of  the  country?  Truly,  here  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  our  proposed  Reform,  which  begins 
with  a  dictation  from  the  subject  to  the  ruler,  and 
and  that  too  upon  a  measure  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  submitted  to  his  consideration.  Deny 
this,  and  you  may  deny  the  Constitution.  And 
indeed,  on  the  theorizing  system,  we  can  suppose  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  disputing  the  decision  of  the 
Commons,  as  not  being  really  the  representatives 
of  the  people ;  but  what  can  be  objected  to  the 
Lords,  as  a  body  by  the  laws  unchangeable?  But 
fear  not,  my  Lords,  the  menace  which  is  launched 
against  you  is  as  destitute  of  power  as  it  is  of  prin- 
ciple. Believe,  what  all  experience  teaches,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  organized  insurrection . 
By  this  term  I  mean  such  an  insurrection  as  that 
with  which  you  are  threatened ;  that  is,  such  a 
rising  of  the  people  as  is  the  result  of  deliberation, 
which  is  or  is  not  to  take  place,  according  to  the 
event  of  some  expected  proceeding.  I  say, 
there  is  no  such  thing,  nor  is  there  ever  like- 
ly to  be,  because  there  is  no  way  of  keeping 
a  multitude  together,  resting  their  hopes  of  action 
on  an  event  which  may  after  all  consign  them  to 
the  very  opposite.  The  thing  is  not  in  nature,  to 
be  at  once  prepared  for  action,  and  repose ;  and  the 
attainment  of  such  a  power  in  any  measure  is  a 
triumph  over  nature,  which  we  acknowledge  is  not 
within  the  capacity  of  the  many.  I  do  not  say 
the  thing  will  not  be  attempted :  on  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  will  be,  and  I  believe  it  is  at  this  moment. 
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I  bear  also  of  tumults  while  I  write,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  for  instance;  and  I  appeal  to  them, 
as  a  proof  of  the  assertion  which  I  have  just  made. 
These  riots  ought  not  to  have  broken  out  now: 
true,  it  was  right  to  begin  agitating,  but  here  we 
should  have  stopped  for  the  present :  the  spirit 
should  have  been  kept  in  a  reasonable  state  of 
quietness  till  the  bill  had  gone  through  the  Com- 
mons, and  had  entered  the  Upper  House.  Then 
was  the  time  to  have  commenced  rising;  the 
whole  mass  should  have  been  in  motion  as  the 
decision  drew  nigh;  and  been  ready  for  the  fatal 
blow  on  the  instant,  if  disappointed.  We  will  not 
blame  the  agitators,  if  this  was  not  so :  they  were 
in  their  vocation,  and  doubtless  did  their  best;  and 
if  they  did  not  all  which  we  have  proposed  for 
them,  it  was  simply  because  it  was  an  impossibi- 
lity. The  tempest,  as  we  expected,  has  broken  out 
at  once,  and  will  have  had  time  to  subside  long 
before  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House  can 
come  within  its  range.  I  will  hazard  another  ob- 
servation. I  believe,  as  far  as  insurrection  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  passed  through  a  much  greater 
danger  than  can  again  affect  us,  till  some  new 
event,  similar  to  the  French  Revolution  of  last 
year,  shall  have  called  forth  a  similar  feeling  in 
the  nation.  It  was  during  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  while  that  event 
was  fresh  in  their  remembrance — it  was  at  the 
time  when  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were 
crowded  with  the  disaffected,  and  the  open  coun- 
try was  illuminated  with  the  fires  of  the  incen- 
diary— that  the  danger  really  existed.  From  that 
danger,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wc  are  delivered  ; 
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and  with  the  danger  the  means  which  produced  it 
are  also  withdrawn.  An  insurrection  presents  to 
the  thinking  mind  the  same  image  as  the  attack  of 
a  wild  beast:  every  thing  depends  upon  the  first 
spring:  if  it  succeeds,  all  is  over;  but  if  it  fails, 
the  disappointed  animal  seldom  makes  a  second 
assault.  The  multitude  is  an  unwieldy  machine, 
mighty  indeed,  when  actuated  by  a  sufficient  prin- 
ciple of  motion,  but  far  too  heavy  in  itself  to 
admit  of  easy  excitement.  Believing,  therefore, 
as  I  do,  that  the  multitude  possessed  great  power 
a  few  months  ago,  I  believe  that  with  the  impulse 
which  communicated  it,  the  power  itself  has  now 
passed  away:  I  believe  too  that  the  convulsions 
in  which  a  few  ambitious  men  have  recklessly 
plunged  their  country,  are  rapidly  alienating  from 
them  the  opinion  of  all  who  c(>nstitute  public 
confidence ;  and  that  even  should  any  thing  be 
attempted  by  the  ruffians  who  are  scattered 
amongst  us,  it  will  be  instantly  put  down  by  every 
man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire. 

Again,  as  a  ground  of  your  rejection  which,  be 
assured,  will  not  be  unregarded  in  the  thinking 
world,  you  have  the  precedent  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons.  You  will  not  be  the  first  that  have 
withstood  the  Cabinet.  To  you  alone  falls  not  the 
responsibility  of  opposing  their  measures.  A  House 
of  Commons,  from  M'hose  award  they  took  refuge 
in  the  tyrant's  reason,  power,  shares  with  you  in  the 
danger.  That  House,  in  the  very  face  of  peril, 
entitled  itself  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  by 
nobly  refusing  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
the  demagogue.     They  spurned  from   them   tlie 
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mandate,  tliough  tlicy  were  told  their  opposition 
would  cost  them,  as  it  did,  their  existence.  They 
enjoy,  thougli  driven  to  the  silence  of  retirement, 
the  satisfying  consciousness  of  having  done  what 
they  could  for  their  country.  They  have  done 
more,  if  I  may  so  speak.  They  have  pioneered 
the  path  in  which  you  arc  called  upon  to  imitate 
their  glorious  example. 

Bear  in  mind  also  one  other  thing.  The  deci- 
sion which  \-ou  are  called  upon  to  pronounce,  is 
not,  after  all,  a  decision  upon  the  question  of 
Reform,  nor  even  upon  the  Bill  which  is  before 
you.  You  are  to  condemn,  not  the  Bill,  but  the 
Ministers.  Remember,  the  fame  of  the  present 
Cabinet  was  not  untainted,  before  this  matter 
was  brought  before  the  House.  Nay,  it  is  main- 
tained by  some,  that  the  bringing  in  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  was  as  much  as  any  thing  to  prop  their 
falling  credit.  Their  Civil  List  was  mooted  be- 
fore they  appeared  as  Reformers  —  tlieir  Finance 
was  neutralized  before  the  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  in. —  Even  the  'Forty  Six' majority  against 
their  Timber  Bill  occurred  before  the  first  divi- 
sion on  the  Reform  Question.  Now  consider  in 
what  position  these  defeats  place  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  As  men  incompetent  to  the  task 
which  they  have  undertaken.  And  are  these 
the  persons  to  make  our  laws,  who  have  be- 
trayed such  incapacity  in  other  matters?  In 
matters  too  how  incomparably  inferior !  As 
much  below  the  office  of  the  legislator  as  the 
rules  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the  school- 
boy's drudgery,  are  below  the  science  of  the 
human  race,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of 


human  nature  in  the  highest  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence. Such  are  the  pretensions  of  your  oppo- 
nents, and  you  have  to  combat  them,  not  in  the 
freshness  of  their  first  vigour,  but  in  the  decrepi- 
tude of  premature  decay,  cowering  under  the 
scourge  of  four  successive  defeats  in  the  late 
Parliament;  branded  with  the  disgrace  of  having 
been  compelled  to  strangle  as  it  were  the  indignant 
opposition  of  that  Parliament  by  a  dissolution  as 
insultingly  contumelious  as  it  was  tyrannically 
violent ;  and  at  this  moment  even  bending  under 
theii  blushing  honours,  the  shame  of  all  the  outrages 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  as  far  as  their 
ability  availed  to  make  it  so,  have  rendered  the 
new  House  of  Commons  a  packed  assembly,  in 
their  own  words,  a  Delegation  Parliament,  not 
the  Representatives  of  the  Nation,  but  the  No- 
minees of  the  Cabinet. 

It  is  on  this  Cabinet  that  you  are  called  to  pass 
sentence.  The  Bill  is  but  the  secondary  object  of 
your  decision :  the  authors  of  it  are  the  chief  one : 
they  stand  or  fall  at  your  award.  The  Parliament 
which  has  gone  before  has  left  you  in  its  Lower 
House  a  glorious  example  of  despising  the  me- 
naces of  unconstitutional  aggression.  Dare  but 
to  imitate  the  pattern.  Strike,  and  be  free.  Strike, 
as  men  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  destinies  of 
their  country.  You  are  indeed  at  this  moment 
what  'an  impudent  fiction  has  misappropriated 
— the  Trustees  of  the  nation.  And  in  one  parti- 
cular, the  trust  which  you  hold  is  of  a  more 
solemn  character  than  can  be  ascribed  to  any 
House  of  Commons.  You  are  irresponsible  Trus- 
tees.    You  may  be  suspended  from  the  legislative 
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function,  but  you  cannot  be  deprived  of  it.  The 
House  of  Lords  cannot  be  dissolved.  Thus  let 
those  who  have  abused  their  power  read  the  doom 
of  their  dismissal  in  the  eyes  of  both  Houses,  of 
both  Parliaments ;  and  let  them  then  explore  if 
any  resource  remain  to  delay  their  return  to  the 
duties  of  private  life.  Your  duty  is  plain :  the 
eyes  of  a  nation  are  upon  you:  the  destinies, 
perhaps,  of  a  world  hang  on  your  decision ;  and 
ages,  yet  unborn,  may  bless  or  execrate  the  con- 
sequences. 


tHE    END. 
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"  The  British  Constitution  has  not  been  struck  out  at  a 
heat  by  a  set  of  presumptuous  men. 

'Tis  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  thoughts  of  many  minds,  in  many  ages. 
It  is  no  simple,  superficial  thing,  nor  to  be  estimated  by  su- 
perficial understandings.  An  ignorant  man,  who  is  not  fool 
enough  to  meddle  with  his  clock,  is,  however,  sufficiently 
confident  to  think  he  can  safely  take  to  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether at  his  pleasure  a  moral  machine  of  another  guise, 
importance,  and  complexity,  composed  of  far  other  wheels, 
and  springs,  and  balances,  and  counteracting  and  co-opera- 
ting powers.  Men  little  think  how  immorally  they  act  in 
rashly  meddling  with  what  they  do  not  understand.  Their 
delusive  good  intention  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  their  pre- 
sumption. They  who  truly  mean  well,  must  be  fearful  of 
acting  ill.  The  British  Constitution  may  have  its  advan- 
tages pointed  out  to  wise  and  reflecting  minds,  but  it  is  of 
too  high  an  order  of  excellence  to  be  adapted  to  those  that 
are  common.  It  takes  in  too  many  views,  it  makes  too  many 
combinations,  to  be  so  much  as  comprehended  by  shallow 
and  superficial  understandings.  Profound  thinkers  will 
know  it  in  its  reason  and  spirit.  The  less  inquiring  will 
recognize  it  in  their  feelings  and  their  experience.  They 
will  thank  God  they  have  a  standard  which  in  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  this  great  concern  will  put  them  on  a  par  with 
the  most  wise  and  knowing." 
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MY    LOUD, 

As  it  appears  now  to  be  extremely 
probable  that  the  all-important  measure  in  pro- 
gress through  the  Lower  House  will  shortly 
be  submitted  to  the  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament, I  feel  disposed  for  once  to  follow  a 
bad  example,  and  as  the  author  of  the  "  Friend- 
ly Advice"  has  addressed  the  Peers  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  so  will  I  presume,  with 
real  respect  and  diffidence,  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship  a  few  arguments  adverse  to  this  New 
Constitution,  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  consideration  of  that  branch  of 
the  Legislature  of  which  you  are  a  member. 


A  LETTER,  &c. 


My  view  of  the  general  principle  upon  which 
this  Bill  is  founded  may  be  very  shortly  stated. 
To  me  it  has  always  appeared  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, in  the  absence  of  imminent  necessity  for 
refusing  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  sweeping 
Reform,  that  it  is  not  within  human  prescience 
to  form  any  thing  like  a  probable  conjecture 
with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  any  great 
political  change.  Therefore,  if  the  system  un- 
der which  I  am  governed  has  any  great  and 
substantial  merit,  I  would  not,  for  the  sake  of 
particular  defects,  consent  to  cast  it  into  the 
balance  with  fortune.  Owing  to  the  thousand 
vicissitudes  to  which  human  affairs  are  liable,  a 
Government  may  certainly  become  defunct ; 
but  this  extreme  state  of  hopeless  decrepitude 
is  to  be  argued  only  by  the  intolerable  pressure 
of  palpable,  practical  grievances.  When  all 
things  are  in  disorder,  and  tending  to  absolute 


ruin,  when  partial  remedies  have  been  tried 
without  success,  and  the  symptoms  are  abso- 
lutely those  of  the  breaking  up  of  society,  then, 
indeed,  may  it  be  presumed  that  there  is  some- 
thing capitally  wrong  in  the  institutions  of  that 
country,  and  her  statesmen  will  be  justified  in 
making  such  radical  changes  as  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion  may  demand.  A  master-genius 
thus  situated  may,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  intui- 
tive perception,  clearly  discover  the  cause  of  the 
distemper,  and  accomplish  its  cure  by  a  swift 
and  bold  remedy.  But  such  a  case  must  be 
altogether  unprecedented,  and  without  the  scope 
of  any  general  principle  of  politics.  Men  less 
gifted  mUvSt  be  confined  to  slower  and  less 
hazardous  methods:  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  recollect  that  every  great  political 
change  infallibly  disturbs  the  public  mind, 
which  when  once  unsettled  is  not  easily  quieted, 
but  more  frequently  acquires  a  restlessness, 
which,  getting  beyond  human  control,  rapidly 
overturns  all  existing  institutions. 

The  principle  of  my  political  creed  is  that 
Government  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  solely  with  a  view  to 
practical  purposes,  and  not  in  any  manner  as  a 
speculative  creation.  Those  closet  statesmen 
who  reason  upon  politics  as  though  they  were 


analogous  to  mechanical  engines,  are  in  effect, 
mischievous  dreamers.  If  I  were  in  want  of  a 
new  constitution,  I  would  not  give  the  order  for 
it  to  those  self-elected  Professors  of  Govern- 
ment, who  reduce  the  characteristics  of  human 
nature,  the  multifarious  combinations,  and  com- 
plicated concerns  of  a  political  society  to  a  few 
fixed  principles,  to  which  they  apply  a  self- 
styled  patent  machine  of  symmetry,  harmony, 
and  nicely-balanced  powers  ;  because  I  know 
that  in  practice  these  fine  schemes,  so  studious 
of  method  and  regularity,  have  been  productive 
of  nothing  but  disorder  and  ruin. 

Having  troubled  your  Lordship  with  these 
premises,  which  I  humbly  submit  as  comprising 
the  sound,  radical,  and  eternal  maxims  of  Go- 
vernment, I  now  proceed  according  to  my 
honest  intention,  but  inadequate  ability,  to 
place  the  great  question  of  Reform  in  that 
view,  in  which  I  believe  it  especially  concerns 
your  Lordship  to  contemplate  it. 

If  I  am  well  informed  both  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,  the  position 
assigned  to  the  body,  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, in  that  system,  is  peculiarly  one  of  Con- 
servation. Both  in  theory  and  in  fact  I  hold 
this  to  be  your  proper  and  principal  charac- 
teristic.     Originally    organised    to   advise   the 
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Crown  and  make  laws  for  the  People,  but 
deprived  of  its  monopoly  of  legislation  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  Commons,  encroachments 
which  were  not  the  bastard  offspring  of  facti- 
tious clamour,  or  the  wanton  lust  of  power,  but 
arose  from  the  direct  course  and  nature  of  things, 
because  it  was  impossible  that  the  body  which 
possessed  the  purse,  should  be  excluded  from 
all  participation  in  framing  those  laws  for  the 
administration  of  which  it  paid ;  the  Aristo- 
cracy was  limited  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
Constitution.  Ever  since  the  principles  of 
that  Constitution  have  been  developed  and  de- 
fined, the  illustrious  body  to  which  you  belong 
has  stood  between  the  Crown  and  the  Com- 
mons, immediately  upholding  the  former,  and 
moderating  the  impetuosity  into  which  the 
democratic  representative,  acted  upon  by  po- 
pular influence,  is  prone  to  be  hurried.  This 
check  does  not  operate,  as  has  been  described 
by  those  who  survey  only  the  cold  inanimate 
theory,  by  an  external  palpable  mode ;  in  which 
case,  it  is  pretty  obvious,  that  the  weaker 
vessel  if  it  had  dared  to  resist,  would  have  been 
speedily  overpowered  and  annihilated  by  the 
haughty  and  domineering  democracy  ;  but  by 
a  mode  which,  though  discountenanced  and 
reprobated  as  anomalous  and  shocking  by  the 
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professors  of  Polity,  is  the  object  of  my  un- 
scientific admiration,  because  it  is  the  child  of 
Necessity  and  Utility,  the  parents  of  all  true 
and  valuable  Inventions.  That  kindred  which 
subsists  between  the  two  inferior  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  by  a  connection  which 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  can  neither 
comprehend  nor  describe,  is  the  only  security 
for  concert  between  the  antagonist  forces  of 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy ;  and  which  could 
not  subsist  were  the  relation  between  these 
estates  merely  one  of  a  federal  nature.  This 
assertion  might  be  justified  by  a  reference  to 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  but  I  do  not 
speak  without  book.  There  was  once  a  "  full, 
fair  and  free  Representation  of  the  People," 
and  what  were  the  beneficial  effects  ?  The 
House  of  Lords,  alienated  from  the  popular 
body,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  by  acting 
uniformly  with  the  latter,  until  they,  no  longer 
choosing  to  be  burdened  with  this  supplemetifa- 
ry  legislature,  voted  them  useless — and  danger- 
ous, the  last  epithet  being,  I  suppose,  added  in 
the  spirit  of  wanton  insult,  for  the  poor  Peers 
were  harmless  and  contemptible  enough  !  How- 
ever, if  that  was  any  consolation  to  them,  these 
disbanded  and  degraded  nobles  very  soon  after 
saw  their  insolent  masters  in  their  turn   sent 
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about  their  business  by  a  military  officer  and  a 
file  of  grenadiers. 

These  are  recorded  facts,  and  they  are  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  urged  that  the  danger  now  to 
be  apprehended,  is  of  a  directly  contrary  na- 
ture. The  Aristocratical  elements  have  increas- 
ed, while  the  Democratical  have  decayed,  and 
are  now  almost  extinct.  This  is  the  broad 
statesman-like  basis  upon  which  the  question 
ought  to  be  founded  ;  let  me  then  fairly  meet 
it  upon  this  ground. 

At  what  period,  I  would  be  informed,  did 
the  House  of  Commons  first  exhibit  symptoms 
of  degeneracy  ?  Was  it,  when  they  came  to 
that  celebrated  resolution,  "  The  power  of  the 
Crown  has  encreased,  is  encreasing,  and  ought 
to  be  diminished?"  a  solemn  absurdity  which 
carried  along  with  it  its  own  refutation,  for  if 
such  had  been  the  power  of  the  Crown,  they 
never  could  have  come  to  that  resolution.  Did 
that  assembly  manifest  a  disposition  to  aggran- 
dize the  Aristocracy,  when  it  made  the  inso- 
lent attempt  to  degrade  the  Upper  House  to 
the  station  of  an  office  for  registering  its  edicts, 
by  tacking  bills  distinct  from  the  Supplies  on 
to  Money  Bills  ?  Had  the  House  of  Commons 
entirely  lost  its  character  as  the  Representa- 
tive  of  the  People  last  year,  when  tliey   de- 
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prived  of  a  sinecure  salary  and  an  unmerited 
pension  two  gentlemen,  respectively  the  sons 
of  noble  Lords  and  Cabinet  Ministers  ?  Or,  to 
appeal  to  every  individual  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  general  society ;  is  it  not  an 
assumed  point  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  command  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  House  of  Peers,  however  re- 
luctant ?  Surely  then  it  is  the  most  idle  of  all 
chimeras  to  talk  of  the  Democratic  interest 
being  merged  in  that  of  the  Aristocracy.  But 
in  fact  the  tendency  is,  always  has  been,  and 
must  ever  be  in  the  British  Constitution,  alto- 
gether the  other  way. 

This  truth  then  being  demonstrated,  as  clear- 
ly and  absolutely  as  it  is  possible  for  any  truth 
to  be — the  argument  for  Reform,  on  the  ground 
of  the  undue  increase  of  aristocratical  influence 
being  thus  completely  disposed  of,  I  come  now 
to  the  next  division  of  the  question,  which  is. 

Whether  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at 
present  constituted,  represents  the  multifarious 
interests  of  this  great  empire  ?  whether  it  com- 
prises such  an  average  of  honesty  and  wisdom, 
information  and  ability,  as  enables  it  to  adjust 
these  various  interests  with  a  view  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country,  and  their  par- 
ticular prosperity,  and  to  illuminate  the  many 
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difficult  questions  which  are  constantly  sub- 
mitted to  its  consideration  ?  whether  it  reflects 
the  various  shades  of  public  opinion?  and  lastly, 
whether,  examined  in  all  its  parts,  and  regarded 
upon  the  whole,  the  existing  House  of  Com- 
mons could  be  imdouhtedly  rendered  more  fit 
to  wield  such  vast  power,  and  to  bear  such 
awful  responsibility  ? 

I  apprehend  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  onus 
'probandi  lies  on  the  accusing  party  ;  but  really 
the  charges  are  so  vague,  and  the  evidence  so 
irrelevant,  that  the  judge  might  direct  an  ac- 
quittal without  hearing  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  that  I 
have  passed  full  many  a  sleepless  night  (though 
you  may  doubt  it)  in  the  gallery  of  that  House, 
and  have  watched  with  diligence  the  organs 
of  public  opinion,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  gist  of  the  accusation ;  and  when 
I  heard  night  after  night,  and  read  day  after 
day,  the  same  petty,  vexatious,  ridiculous  so- 
phistry, that,  because  a  few  seats  in  that  House 
were  obtained  through  other  channels  than 
popular  influence,  it  was  expedient  that  "  the 
laws  of  England  should  be  changed," — I  was 
reminded  of  the  saying  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
that  "  a  rabbit  was  as  incompetent  to  judge  of 
the  gestations  of  an  elephant,  as  a  Nisi  Prius 
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lawyer  to  comprehend  a  great  State  impeach- 
ment."* But  at  length,  my  Lord,  my  watch- 
fulness was  rewarded  ;  for  in  the  recent  debate 
upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Macaulay,  a  young  gentleman  who  owes 
his  political  existence  to  a  little  Whig  borough, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  those  showy,  full-dress 
exhibitions,  which  the  House  kindly  permits 
its  younger  members  occasionally  to  make,  in 
the  understanding  that  they  shall  not  abuse 
this  indulgence  by  obstructing  the  public  busi- 
ness with  their  eloquence — in  the  course,  I  say, 
of  one  of  these  speeches,  during  w^hich  I  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  relieving  my  wearied 
faculties  by  that  sort  of  doze,  in  which  one's 
attention  is  arrested  by  any  thing  powerful  or 
brilliant,  though  mere  words  pass  unheeded, 
I  was  aroused  by  an  assertion  of  the  orator, 
that  "  All  the  civilization  and  liberality  belong- 
ed to  the  country  ;  and  all  the  barbarism  and 
bigotry  to  the  institutions."  Now,  thought  I, 
this  sounds  like  coming  to  the  point ;  here  is 
a  position  taken,  and  an  argument  will  possibly 
follow,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  answer. 
"  Look,"  quoth  Mr.  Thomas  INIacaulay,  "  at  our 
canals,  rail-roads,  steam-engines,  &c.  and  then 
compare  them  with  the  defects  in  the  laws,  the 
*  Burke. 
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absurd  and  complicated  system  of  fines  and  re- 
coveries, and  the  bottomless  pit  of  Chancery." 
Well !    this  is  very  well,  and  might  have  an- 
swered for  the  preface  to  Mr.  Brougham's  seven 
hours'  speech  on  the  Keform  of  the  Law,  (that 
extraordinary  achievement  of  physical  strength !) 
but  it  did  not  appear  very  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Reform  in  the  Legislature : — but  let 
us  hear  how  the   honourable  gentleman  pro- 
ceeds ; — What !  is  this  all  ?    Are  we  then  left  to 
infer  that  it  is  the  Parliament  which  is  bigoted 
and  barbarous  ?     The  Parliament — the  Parlia- 
ment  which,    regardless    of    the   accumulated 
petitions  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  country, 
recognized  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  by 
repealing  the  penalties  upon  conscience,  which 
were  supposed  to  disgrace  the  Statute-book  of 
a  wise  legislature.     Those  measures  might  have 
been  rash — might  have  been  mistaken — many 
excellent  persons  were  of  this  opinion  ;  but  they 
did  not  ascribe   those   measures  to  bigotry  or 
barbarism.     Did  the   gentleman   mean  to   say 
that  that  Parliament  was  bigoted  and  barbarous, 
which,  after  many  solemn  debates,  exhibiting 
all  the  elements  of  practical  knowledge,  states- 
manlike ability,  close  reasoning,  and  splendid 
eloquence,  established  the  large,  sound  princi- 
ples, of  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  ? 
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My  Lord,  I  feel  it  an  intellectual  degradation 
to  argue  with  such  a  babbler ;  but  this  speech, 
and  the  especial  part  of  it  which  I  have  quoted, 
was  received  with  the  most  clamorous  and 
marked  cheers,  when  the  question  before  the 
House  was  the  necessity  of  Reform  in  Par- 
liament. Your  Lordship  will,  I  hope,  make 
allowance  for  my  weakness,  if  I  confess  to 
you,  that  when  that  vociferous  applause  burst 
upon  my  astonished  ears,  and  when  1  heard 
the  ministerial  leader,  upon  rising  a  few  mi- 
nutes subsequently,  declare,  that  the  splendid 
speech  with  which  his  honourable  friend  had 
electrified  the  House,  had  superseded  the 
necessity  of  his  saying  much  —  when  I  heard 
all  this,  you  will  pardon  me,  if  at  the  mo- 
ment I  felt  that  I  could  have  supported 
any  measure  which  promised  to  infuse  ge- 
nuine vigour  into  Parliament,  or  even  to  re- 
store the  infallible  standard  of  taste,  which 
once  obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
a  moment's  reflection  dissipated  this  feeling ; 
if  there  had  been  any  talent  in  the  country 
available  to  the  public  service,  it  would  have 
been  there ;  the  Borough  mongers  would  have 
taken  care  of  that.  Still,  I  could  not  but 
call    to    mind    other    days,   in    which,   if  this 
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"  forcible  feeble"  had  dared  to  raise  his  puny 
voice,  he  would  have  received  a  summary  con- 
demnation ;  and  perhaps  a  Pitt  or  a  Canning 
might  not  have  deemed  it  derogatory  to  have 
annihilated  him  on  the  spot. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  an  enlightened  and  honest  body, 
and  to  all  good  purposes,  the  faithful  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  I  might,  if  these  were 
times  when  reason  had  fair  play,  safely  leave 
the  question  where  it  is  ;  but  now  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  advert  to  the  last  and  least  point, 
which,  however,  has,  of  late,  been  chiefly  in- 
sisted upon,  namely,  whether  the  close  bo- 
roughs are  unconstitutional  and  mischievous  ? 
But  before  I  come  to  this  consideration,  it  is 
right  that  I  should  admit  another  important 
occasion  besides  that  of  the  Catholic  question, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  certainly  did 
act  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  people. 
That  occasion  was  when  the  Whig  party,  by 
the  most  audacious  overture  of  iniquitous  am- 
bition recorded,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  attempted  to  call  in 
to  their  service  the  empire  of  the  East,  in  order 
that   they    might   be    enabled   to   defy    King, 
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Lords,  and  Commons.  Tlicn  indeed  did  the 
profligate  and  traitorous  representatives  of  the 
people  sanction  a  bill  wliich  was  to  arm  a  fac- 
tion with  this  fatal  power.  And  then  it  was 
that  the  illustrious  body,  of  which  your  I^ord- 
ship  is  a  member,  assumed  the  noble  attitude 
of  the  vindicator  of  the  people's  freedom, 
and  the  conservator  of  the  three  estates ;  and 
by  rejecting  "the  bill"  confounded  that  enor- 
mously flagitious,  though  masterly  device. 

If  I  were  to  suppose  that  the  coalition  mi- 
nistry of  this  day  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  coalition  ministry 
above  referred  to,  I  should  consider  this  Re- 
form scheme  merely  as  a  colourable  pretext,  and 
not  deal  with  it  after  the  manner  of  serious 
argument,  which  would  be  considered  what  in 
the  slang  jt}ftr/«wc^  of  "the  knowing  ones"  is 
called  "  fresh."  Such  a  mode  of  treatment 
would,  however,  be  no  less  imprudent  than 
indecorous.  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Radicals  are 
titles  of  which  the  Law  takes  no  cognizance ; 
but,  when  a  man  presumes  to  speak  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  a  very  deferential  tone  is  pre- 
scribed. Far  be  it  therefore  from  me  to  im- 
pute motives  to  these  illustrious  bodies  or  any 
of  their    members.      I   am    quite   aware   that 
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Brutus  must  be  an  honourable  man,  and  there- 
fore when  the  Prime  Minister  gravely  asserts  that 
the  constitution  is  founded  "  upon  representa- 
tion, and  not  upon  nomination,"  I  am  bound 
in  availing  myself  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  I  at  present  enjoy,  to  animadvert  upon 
the  dictum  of  power,  to  do  so  with  equal  gra- 
vity and  perfect  respect. 

If  the  noble  Earl  had  merely  stated  his  posi- 
tion as  a  moot  point,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dispute  that  such  is  the  theory  of  the  British 
Constitution.  But  I  humbly  submit  that  a 
Prime  Minister  should  take  a  statesmanlike 
rather  than  a  scholastic  view  of  a  question,  and 
consider  merely  whether  the  departure  from 
theory  is  mischievous  in  practice.  I  confess 
that  this  doctrine  of  theory  fills  me  with  alarm. 
If  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  so  sacred, 
that  the  departure  from  it  in  practice  must  at 
all  hazards  be  rectified,  I  tremble  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  for  I  see  that  this  formidable 
theory  must  close  his  mouth,  and  bind  his 
hands.  It  must  be  all  or  nothing ;  and  if  it  be 
enforced,  I  must  be  called  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  consigned  during  their 
pleasure  to  his  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate,  for 
presuming  to  publish  or  comment  upon  any 
thing  supposed  to  be  said  in  that  House  by  one 
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of  its  members ;  because,  according  to  the  theory 
(a  theory  which  was  absolutely  in  force  fifty 
years  ago)  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  a  high 
breach  of  privilege  for  any  stranger  to  take 
notice  of  what  passes  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, whose  proceedings  the  public  is  to 
be  informed  of  only  through  their  published 
statutes.  It  was  found,  however,  that  such  a 
theory,  indisputahle  as  it  was,  could  not  be  acted 
upon,  and  therefore  its  daily  and  hourly  viola- 
tion is  calmly  tolerated.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  will  venture  to  add,  it  has  been  found  con- 
venient not  to  inquire  too  strictly  into  the 
means  by  which  certain  gentlemen  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament. 

It  would  be  useless  to  reason  with  persons 
who,  from  being  wedded  to  system,  are  scan- 
dalized that  any  access  should  be  obtained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  other  than  by  popular 
hustings.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
objections  against  the  close  boroughs  on  prac- 
tical grounds,  are  bottomed  in  error  and  in- 
consistency. They  are  held  up  to  public  exe- 
cration and  disgust  as  nests  of  jobbing.  But 
is  this  vice  peculiar  to  them  ?  Are  the  large 
constituencies  and  their  representatives  free 
from  it  ?  Inquire  of  any  right  honourable 
gentleman   whether  county  members   are   not 
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often  as  importunate  in  their  claims  upon  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  as  the  boroughmongers. 
But  then  the  rabble  of  dandies  with  which  this 
system  infests  the  House !     Surely  this  is  mise- 
rable nonsense.     With  as  much  reason  might  I 
inveigh  against  free  election,  because  it  some- 
times returns  a  Hunt  or  a  Wilkes.     Indeed  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  borough  system  is 
superior  in  this  respect,  for  not  only  has  it  fos- 
tered the  rising  talents  of  our  most  illustrious 
statesmen,  but  enables  men  who  are  conversant 
with  particular  interests  to  speak  to  them  in  the 
House.    These,  indeed,  Mr.  Macaulay  aforesaid 
tells  us,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  system,  they 
are  merely  happy  accidents  ;  and  as   to  states- 
men and  orators,  we  learn  from  the  same  autho- 
rity that  we  can  hardly  go  wrong,  for  one  man 
out  of  every  ten  we  meet  in  the  street  answers 
this    description.      Certainly    the   member   for 
Calne,  judging  from  self,  might  well  make  this 
assertion  ;  but  I  think  your  Lordship  will  agree 
with   me  that  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire 
require  to  be  conducted  by  men  of  a  somewhat 
superior  quality. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  possessed  with  such 
a  senseless  antipathy  to  close  boroughs  are  deaf 
to  all  remonstrance.  In  vain  do  you  urge  the 
danger  attending  sudden  and  violent  changes. 
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What  care  they  for  ulterior  consequences  ? 
"  Fiat  justitia"  is  their  motto,  "  ruat  ccelum  !" 
Besides,  there  is  no  ground  for  fear.  As  men 
who  have  the  least  vivid  conception  of  danger 
are  the  most  courageous  in  the  field,  so  these 
fine  fellows,  undaunted  by  the  warnings  of 
history,  boldly  challenge  futurity.  They  have 
no  apprehensions  ; —  they  despise  such  cowar- 
dice ! 

But,  then,  how  shocking  to  the  public  morals 
that  seats  should  be  bought  and  sold  in  the 
market !  Certainly,  bribery  is  a  very  bad  thing, 
and  to  obviate  it  this  class  of  objectors  no  doubt 
propose  an  exceedingly  high  qualification.  No  ? 
What,  then,  are  the  ten  pound  free-holders 
the  virtuous  Spartans  who  are  to  restore  the 
tone  of  public  morality  ?  No,  no  !  What  then  ? 
The  ballot.  But  "  the  Bill"  does  not  give  the 
ballot.  True,  but  the  ballot  and  a  thi?ig  or  two 
besides  are  to  be  riders  to  "  the  bill,  the  whole  bill, 
and  NOTHING  hut  the  bill.'''' 

My  Lord,  I  am  ashamed  of  dwelling  upon 
such  stuff,  which  the  "  best  public  instructors," 
as  the  newspapers  style  themselves,  have  been 
reiterating  with  ceaseless  importunity  for  the 
last  six  months.  But  let  me  be  just  and  fair; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Press,  however  they 
may    try    to   impose   it    upon    others,    are   too 
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practised  themselves  not  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  this  Brummagem  trumpery,  which, 
graced  with  ornaments  of  rhetoric  and  wit 
obtained  on  easy  terms  at  Billinsgate-market, 
will  do  well  enough  for  those  upon  whom  they 
wish  to  operate.  Little  know  or  care  the  People 
about  the  mysteries  of  close  boroughs,  but 
they  "  are  not  altogether  an  ass ;"  they  can  dis- 
tinguish black  from  white,  and  they  know  that 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  eat  and  drink  and  ride  in 
coaches  all  day  long — a  glorious  thing  for 

"  Jack  to  be  as  good  as  my  Lord, 
And  Joan  as  good  as  my  Lady." 

But  as  to  the  middling  classes,  the  sound-head- 
ed, straightforward  members  of  society,  who 
were  at  first  dazzled  by  the  pinchbeck  wares 
which  the  Reformers  endeavour  to  palm  off 
upon  them  for  arguments,  their  eyes  are  now 
opened  to  the  fraud,  and,  according  to  their 
several  tempers,  are  indignant  at  it,  or  have 
relapsed  into  indifference.  I  can  speak  to  this 
fact,  for  I  have  large  intercourse  with  this  class 
of  the  community. 

The  matter  may  now,  I  hope,  be  considered 
as  finally  settled  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Sense,  but  an  appeal  lies  in  the  last  resort  to 
a  tribunal  of  such  transccndant  power,  that  it 
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may  reverse  the  decision  of  the  court  below, 
without  so  much  as  hearing  the  argument  and 
evidence  adduced  in  it.  That  tribunal  is  call- 
ed The  PoruLAR  Will. 

My  Lord,  I  protest  against  this  jurisdiction, 
a  thousand  times  more  arbitrary  than  all  the 
Star-chambers  and  Inquisitions,  incomparably 
worse  than  any  device  for  the  oppression  of 
mankind  ever  invented  by  the  most  bigoted 
and  wanton  tyranny.  I  protest  against  it  in 
the  sacred  name  of  Freedom,  which  it  blas- 
phemously affects  to  personate;  I  protest  against 
it  in  the  name  of  Intellect,  which  it  would 
treasonably  reduce  under  the  dominion  of  phy- 
sical force.  In  the  name  of  Society,  I  protest 
against  this  base,  brutal,  intolerable  despotism, 
fatal  to  all  the  bonds  by  which  a  civilized  com- 
munity is  held  together. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Sovereignty  of 
the  Popular  Will  is  repugnant  to  every  senti- 
ment and  interest  of  humanity.  It  is  a  horrible 
monster,  which,  wlien  it  has  accomplished  by 
its  terrors  their  temporary  purpose,  they  who 
have  let  it  loose,  will,  if  they  can,  arrest  and 
bind  in  the  strongest  fetters,  lest  it  should  de- 
vour themselves.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
infinitely  rather  spend  my  days  in  Siberia  or 
Selkirk's  Island,  than  be  subject  to  its  caprice. 
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JMy  allegiance  for  the  real  deity,  makes  it 
my  bounden  duty  to  disclaim  with  abhorrence 
the  impious  and  besotted  worship  of  this  vile 
Juggernaut.  Popular  Will  is  a  gross  idol,  but 
Public  Opinion  is  the  breath  of  our  nostrils. 
Were  Public  Opinion  a  non-entity,  neither  a 
Bacon,  nor  a  Shakspeare,  a  Newton,  nor  a 
Milton,  not  one  of  those  names  which  are  in- 
scribed in  the  roll  of  the  Immortals,  would  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  peasants  who 
ploughed  the  fields  of  Britain  ten  centuries 
ago.  The  essence  of  the  true  deity  is  mind, 
and  not  brute  force.  It  rules  by  knowledge, 
and  not  by  the  brick-bat  and  the  bludgeon. 
My  Lord,  to  say  that  this  noble  tribunal  is 
sometimes  erroneous  in  its  decisions,  is  only  to 
say  that  it  is  of  human  composition.  It  com- 
monly arrives  at  truth  by  slow  and  sure  stages. 
Its  hasty  determinations,  whether  in  politics  or 
literature,  have  been  rarely  permanent ;  these 
interlocutory  decisions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
reversed  by  its  matured  and  final  judgments. 

But,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  case  of  the  Reformers.  They  ad- 
mit my  premises,  from  which  their  conclusion  is 
derived.  It  is  on  this  point  I  am  most  anxious 
to   meet  them,   and   as    I   wish  to  do  so   in  a 
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manly  and  liberal  spirit,  I  will  not  charge  them 
with  countenancing  the  newspaper  writer,  who 
claims  to  be  considered  the  organ  of  their  opi- 
nions, when  he  urged  the  mob  to  carry  the 
new  Constitution  at  the  butt-end  of  the  blud- 
geon. I  will  attribute  that  suggestion  purely 
to  the  low-lived  ruffian  himself,  for  which  act 
of  cowardly  insolence,  however,  a  whip  should 
be  placed 

"  In  every  honest  hand 
To  lash  the  scoundrel  naked  through  the  world.'" 

The  principle  of  Reform,  it  is  said,  has  taken 
deep  root  in  the  public  mind.  Where  are  the 
proofs  ?  The  average  presentation  of  a  dozen 
petitions  annually  for  several  years  past.  The 
annual  motion  for  Reform  by  Sir  Francis  13ur- 
dett,  the  peppercorn  tenure  by  which  he  held 
his  seat  for  Westminster ;  the  occasional  motions 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  merely  to  keep  the 
people  in  mind  of  what  they  would  otherwise 
have  entirely  forgotten,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  represent  them,  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  at  length,  owing  to  the  slavish 
indifference  {lukeivarmness  was,  I  believe,  the 
phrase,)  which  the  people  manifested  to  these 
wrongs,  discontinued  the  practice,  (a  lucky 
proof,  by  the  by,  that  public  opinion  exercises 
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no  control  over  the  House  of  Commons.)  How- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit 
that  the  principle  had  a  substantial  foundation 
in  the  public  mind.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed 
that  the  principle  comprehends  many  different 
gradations  ;  at  least,  I  never  heard  any  Reformer 
say  that  it  was  all  the  same  in  the  end ;  therefore 
I  must  take  it  for  granted,  that  something  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  of  the  measure.  But 
were  these  dozen  or  two  petitions  agreed  upon 
the  same  plan  ?  Quite  the  contrary  ;  there  were 
as  many  plans  as  petitions.  God  knows,  there 
was  no  want  of  variety.  Every  modification 
and  combination  of  Reform,  from  the  scheme 
which  proposed  to  cashier  four  close  boroughs, 
and  bestow  their  franchises  upon  the  four  prin- 
cipal towns  which  did  not  send  members  to 
Parliament,  to  that  "  large  and  sweeping"  plan 
which  recommended  "  Annual  Parliaments, 
Vote  by  Ballot,  and  Universal  Suffrage."  One 
cannot  wonder  when  such  a  large  assortment 
of  patterns  were  offered,  that  the  country  should 
be  disgusted  with  the  fastidiousness  of  Par- 
liament in  rejecting  them  all.  You  have 
brought  it  all  upon  yourselves,  said  Lord  John. 
If  you  had  adopted  my  '*  moderate"  Reform 
in  1828,  you  would  not  have  been  compelled  to 
accept  my  extravagant  Bill  of  1831.     Oh  brave  ! 
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What  a  stride  then  must  public  opinion  have 
made  within  the  last  three  years !  What  a 
tremendous  change  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  within  that  period, 
that  it  now  requires  double  and  triple  the 
Reform  which  would  have  sufficed  for  it  then  ! 
Certainly  many  measures  of  great  importance 
have  been  passed  in  the  interval.  First  in  pri- 
ority as  in  moment,  was  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
laws  upon  conscience.  These  were,  no  doubt, 
highly  unpopular  measures,  and  as  such,  were 
of  course  vehemently  opposed  by  the  men  who 
now  propose  to  postpone  the  Constitution,  be- 
cause it  has  been  condemned  by  the  people. 
What !  Is  it  possible  that  the  direct  contrary 
is  the  fact  ?  Can  it  be  credible  that  the  iden- 
tical individuals  who  now  with  callous  effron- 
tery decline  to  argue  with  the  opponents  of 
their  Revolution  Bill,  because  they  act  as  the 
servants  of  the  People  of  England — can  it,  I 
say,  be  within  human  belief,  that  these  self- 
same persons  treated  the  petitions  of  the  people 
with  contempt,  and  reviled  those  who  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  them,  because  their  opi- 
nions did  not  happen  to  coincide  with  their's 
upon  those  questions  ?  Ay,  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Test  Act,  and  Burdett,  the  tribune 
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of  the  people,  was  the  foremost  advocate  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  stunk  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  people  of  England.  Now,  it 
is  far  from  my  intention  to  vilify  or  exalt  any 
party  ;  no  man  despised  the  No  Popery  cry 
more  heartily  than  I  did ;  it  was  in  the  main, 
an  ignorant  brutal  yell ;  though,  as  I  said 
before,  many  excellent  persons  joined  in  it; 
but  this  I  will  maintain,  that  the  "  No  Popery'* 
cry  was  not  more  nauseous  than  the  cry  for  "  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.'* 
And  moreover,  in  common  justice  I  must  add, 
that  it  is  obvious  the  Tories  could  have  had  no 
sinister  view  in  opposing  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics ;  they  could  have  been  animated 
by  nothing  else  than  an  over-anxious,  though, 
I  believe,  mistaken  jealousy  for  the  Constitu- 
tion. Is  it  equally  obvious,  that  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals  must  be  actuated  by  motives 
equally  pure  in  clamouring  for  Reform  ? 

It  may  be  inferred  then,  I  presume,  that  the 
Greys,  Russells,  and  Burdetts,  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Statutes  affecting 
Conscience,  is  the  delinquency  for  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  be  taxed  with  50 
per  cent,  more  of  Reform,  than  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  assessed  three  years  ago.  Per- 
haps the   crying  sin,  for  which   they  deserve 
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such  severe  retribution,  is  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830, 
by  which  a  Tory  ministry  broke  the  power  of 
the  country  gentlemen,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  drink  the  national  liquor,  cheap  and  good. 
Or  is  this  great  Reform  penalty  laid  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  because,  acting  again  upon 
the  instance  of  a  Tory  ministry,  they  have  re- 
lieved the  country  since  1828  of  FIVE  millions 
OF  TAXES?     But  the  House  of  Commons,  last 
year,  when  great  distress  prevailed  among  the 
labouring  classes,  refused   to  inquire  into   the 
cause  of  that  distress,  with  a  view  to  alleviate 
it.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  did  so  refuse. 
The  Tories — the  hooted  and  brickbatted  Tories 
of  1831, — with  unceasing  importunity  pressed 
for  inquiry,  which  was  vehemently  and  viru- 
lently refused  by  the  Reformers  of  1831,  be- 
cause  the  House  could  afford  no  remedy  for 
that  distress,  without  deranging  the  sound  and 
perfect  commercial  system  which  they  had  es- 
tablished, and  of  which  system  the  said  distress 
was  no  fruit,  but  a  temporary  and  independent 
disorder,  to  be  dealt  with  only  by  some  par- 
ticular measure  of  relief,  applicable  to  the  im- 
mediate exigency. 

Now,  your  Lordship  will  observe,  that  I  am 
stating  nothing  more  than  dry  matters  of  fact, 
which   are  recorded  in  official  documents  and 
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authentic  reports.  If,  then,  I  may  hazard  the 
assertion,  that  Parliament  has  not  degenerated 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  that  it  was  at 
least  as  honest,  able,  and  independent  in  March 
last,  as  it  was  in  1828;  I  would  ask  Lord 
John  Russell,  upon  what  grounds,  he  proposes 
a  sweeping  measure  now,  having  gratuitously 
assured  us  that  if  his  moderate  measure  had 
been  adopted  three  years  since,  the  people 
would  have  been  satisfied,  and  we  should  have 
heard  nothing  more  about  Reform.  It  is  suffi- 
cient  for  my  present  purpose  to  take  his  Lord- 
ship's word  for  this  ;  and  accordingly,  I  ask 
him  what  case  he  has  made  out  of  a  necessity 
for  additional  reform  since  that  period.  Unless 
he  quotes  his  own  exploits  as  a  legislator,  and 
those  in  which  he  shared,  I  know  not  where  he 
can  find  proofs.  AVhat  then,  I  will  ask  any 
man  with  capacity  enough  to  discern  a  file 
from  a  hand-saw,  what  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  noble  Lord's  tone  and  acts  ? 
Is  it  not,  that  so  much  of  the  present  Bill  as 
exceeds  the  limits  of  the  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory measure  of  1828  is — vindictive?  It  is 
added  by  way  of  punishment  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  its  contumacy  !  The  people  re- 
quired the  enfranchisement  of  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  ;  and  as  that 
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was  refused  them,  they  are  determined,  in  re- 
venge to  have  a  new  Constitution  ! 

My  Lord,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  pa- 
tience with  this  Brummagem  statesman;  but 
as  he  is  a  reader  and  a  writer  also  (though  this 
is,  I  believe,  a  secret  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  particular  friends)  of  history,  he 
must  be  aware  that  the  public  opinion,  which 
has  been  the  source  of  any  thing  good  and  per- 
manent, is  the  work  of  time  and  reflection. 
Nay,  were  he  as  gross  a  blockhead  as  a  certain 
noble  colleague  of  his  own,  he  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  the  certain  fate  of  that  which  rests  upon 
the  incoherent  foundation  of  a  public  opinion 
hastily  collected  and  cemented  by  passion. 
Whether  the  public  opinion  which  demands 
Reform  is  of  this  sort,  may  perhaps  be  a 
question,  but  knowing  how  the  Reformers 
have  hitherto  invariably  treated  any  sort  of 
public  opinion,  which  did  not  support  their 
own  views  or  supposed  interests,  you  cannot 
doubt  that  this  profession  of  obedience  to  public 
opinion,  coming  from  such  persons,  is  of  all  pre- 
texts the  most  hypocritical  and  impudent. 

Bear  with  me,  my  Lord,  although  you  must 
be  almost  as  weary  as  I  am  with  the  work  of 
refutation,  while  I  analyze  this  Public  which, 
from    November    to    March    last,    demanded 
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every  motley  variety  of  Reform,  and  on  the 
fii'st  day  of  the  last-mentioned  month  imme- 
diately accepted  whatever  was  offered  them, 
before  they  could  have  time,  I  will  not  say  to 
consider  the  scheme  with  a  gravity  and  deli- 
beration befitting  the  vast  importance  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  but  absolutely  before  they 
had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  provi- 
sions. Let  us,  I  say,  examine  into  the  ingre- 
dients of  that  public  opinion  which  would  super- 
sede, for  a  system  manufactured  by  "  Grey  and 
Son,"  a  Constitution  which  has  been  the  paragon 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  which  the 
lawgivers  of  a  great  nation  recently  imitated, 
EXCEPT  in  the  ROTTEN  parts,  but  un- 
happily without  success, — yes,  although  (to  use 
the  language  of  an  auctioneer's  puff)  the  copy 
comprised  all  the  advantages  without  the 
DEFECTS  of  the  original. 

Order  there  is  none  in  this  motley  army;  but 
in  the  van  I  see  an  array  of  well-dressed  per- 
sons before  whom  is  borne,  by  way  of  a  banner, 
a  broad  sheet  attached  to  a  pike-stafF  and  in- 
scribed "  The  People," — "  Reform," — "  No 
Borough  Walls."  Then  follows  a  confused 
mass,  to  be  distinguished  only  by  their  different 
ensigns,  which  exhibit  characters  of  various 
import.      The    most    conspicuous    are    those, 
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which  bear  the  inscriptions  of  "  NO  RENT," 
— «  NO   DEBT,"—"  No    Popery,"—"  NO 
TITHES,"—"  No  Monopoly,"—"  No  Free 
Trade,"—"  No  Gold,"—"  No  Slavery,"— 
"  Repale  of  the  Union," — "  Liberty," — 
"  Equality,"—"  Utility,"  &c.  &c.  &c.     This 
vast  miscellaneous  body,  some  clad  in  decent 
apparel,  some  in  fustian,   and   some    in    rags, 
armed   with   every    description   of  weapon,   a 
great  number  provided  only  with  thick  volumes, 
but  the  majority  with  instruments  of  a  more 
effectual  kind — torches,  pitchforks,  pikes,  brick- 
bats, and  bludgeons,  press  forward  with  an  in- 
fernal discordant  clamour  to  the  demolition  of 
the  devoted  Constitution. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  describe  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  the  muster  of  the  Sove- 
reign People,  shall  my  prophetic  pen  dare 
to  celebrate  their  deeds  ?  I  will  adventure. 
They  advance  tumultuously,  and  having  pelted 
with  filth  the  gallant  little  band  drawn  up  to 
oppose  their  progress,  but  without  producing 
any  other  effect  than  contempt  and  disgust, 
they  proceed  to  attack  those  faithful  veterans 
who,  armed  only  with  the  weapons  of  civilized 
warfare,  are  forced  to  yield,  though  step  by 
step,  to  the  pitchforks  and  pikes,  the  brickbats 
and  bludgeons,  and  being  at  length  trampled 
D  2 
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in  the  last  ditch,  their  insolent  foes,  with  tri- 
umphant shouts  which  rend  the  skies,  break 
down  these  borough  walls.     Then  flushed  with 
victory,  they  cry,  "  Why  suffer  this  chapel  to 
stand  ?     It  is  a  nuisance  ;  down  with  it,  down 
with  it,  even  to  the  ground !"     No  sooner  said 
than  done,  and  one  wing  of  the  edifice  is  laid 
in  ruins.     Then  they  turn  their  attention  to 
the  other  wing,  which  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  pillars. — "  What  is  the  use  of  these  posts  ?" 
they   cry,    "  away   with   them  !" — And   down 
they  tumble  accordingly.     Whether  they  pro- 
ceed to  level  the  other  parts  of  the  structure 
in  the  same  manner,  or  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  farther  violence,  after  having  demo- 
lished its  two  props,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
anticipate.     Indeed,  they  now  begin  to  squabble 
among   themselves.      In   vain   do  the   leaders, 
whom    they   formerly    acknowledged,    endea- 
vour to  allay  the  strife ;  in  vain   do  they  re- 
monstrate with  them  upon  the  folly  and  mis- 
chief of  their  proceedings.    All  in  vain  does  the 
Schoolmaster  expostulate,  entreat,  protest,  and 
gesticulate.     His  voice  and  the  voices  of  his 
friends  are  drowned  in  clamour,  and  Jack  Cade 
supersedes    them    for    his    own    officers.     At 
length,  the  Marshal  with  his  baton  appears,  and 
following  him  a  regiment  of  horse  with  brist- 
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ling  chins  and  spears :  at  a  signal  their  lances 
are  in  rest,  and  they  ride  among  the  people,  who 
fly  in  all  directions.  In  five  minutes  the  court- 
yard is  cleared.  The  Schoolmaster  and  his 
friends  are  among  the  foremost  to  scud,  but  are 
stopped  by  a  grim  dragoon,  and  carried  trem- 
bling before  the  General.  The  Schoolmaster 
attempts  to  make  a  speech,  but  the  General 
waves  his  hand,  and  beckons  the  Provost-mar- 
shal. The  arrangements  are  made  in  silence, 
and  with  dispatch.  Three  lances,  two  set  up- 
right and  one  crosswise,  make  a  sufficient 
gallows,  and  behold  the  Schoolmaster  dangling ! 
His  friends  follow,  and  their  carcases  being 
kicked  out,  guards  are  drawn  up,  sentinels 
posted,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  old  borough 
walls,  is  speedily  erected  a  rampart  of  iron. 

My  Lord,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  this 
hypothetical  anecdote — it  is  no  vague  pro- 
phecy. What  I  have  described  must  almost 
by  mathematical  calculation,  take  place,  if  the 
precedent  be  established  of  recognising  in  the 
wild  and  incongruous  clamour  by  which  this 
New -Constitution  Bill  is  buoyed  up,  the  delibe- 
rate and  reasoned  voice  of  Public  Opinion.  I 
have  demonstrated  to  you  that  all  the  great  ques- 
tions which  must  be  agitated  by  a  great  nation, 
have  been  debated  and  solemnly  decided  upon 
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under  the  Old  Constitution.  The  vital  ques- 
tions relating  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  have  already 
been  settled  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
gentlemen  who  now  enforce  a  New  Constitu- 
tion. Nay,  those  gentlemen  eagerly  and  an- 
grily deprecate  any  thing  like  discussion  of 
the  principles  upon  which  those  questions  are 
settled.  They  will  tolerate  no  free-thinking 
upon  the  subject.  But  I  would  ask  those 
gentlemen  whether  they  are  ignorant  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  landed,  monied,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  classes  are  respec- 
tively actuated  in  supporting  this  Reform  Bill 
by  a  desire  to  re-open  those  questions,  and  to 
re-settle  them  upon  foundations  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  upon  which  they  now  rest  ? 
Do  they  not  believe,  I  repeat,  that  these  several 
classes  support  Reform,  solely  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  enable  them  to  realize  views 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other?  These 
gentlemen  might  in  answer  to  my  appeal  cry, 
"  No,  no  !"  feeling  secure  that  any  thing  they 
are  pleased  to  assert  at  present  would  as  cer- 
tainly be  echoed  by  the  popular  voice  out  of 
doors,  as  a  wretch  from  Bedlam  or  the  hulks,  if 
the  nominee  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connel,  would  be 
welcomed  in  Clare  or  Kerry,  before  the  wisest 
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statesman,  or  the  noblest  gentleman  of  Ire- 
land. Perhaps,  indeed,  they  might  now  con- 
scientiously reply  to  my  queries  in  the  negative, 
because  they  know  that  among  the  educated 
classes,  their  majorities  are  falling  away  as 
rapidly  without,  as  they  can  do  within  doors. 

But  then,  again,  the  question  of  money.  I  re- 
peat that  the  House  of  Commons  which  repealed 
five  millions  of  taxes  last  year  will  repeal  as 
many  more  if  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  public  establishments. 
This,  to  be  sure,  would  be  no  argument  to 
Joseph  Hume.*  If  I  were  to  remonstrate 
with  the  sheriff's  officer  who  came  to  an'est  me 
by  the  charities  of  human  nature,  he  would 
reply,  "  he  did  not  know  them,  they  were  not 
in  his  writ."  So  if  I  were  to  ask  in  marriage 
the  beauteous  daughter  of  a  fashionable  dow- 
ager upon  the  ground  of  my  love,  she  would 
tell  me  that  was  in-elevant  to  the  question,  and 
ask   for   my   rent-roll,   which  was   the   grand 

*  Apropos  to  Joseph  Hume,  who  is  so  indignant  at  the 
Boroughmongers  putting  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people ;  I  would  tell  him  that  the  Boroughmongers  are,  as 
private  characters,  men  of  honour,  and  I  must  acknowledge 
that  I  would  rather  trust  their  hands  in  my  pocket  than 
those  of  a  man  who  might,  perhaps,  have  applied  to  his 
own  private  benefit  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  a  joint 
stock  company  of  which  he  was  an  active  shareholder. 
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consideration  in  matrimony.  In  like  manner, 
if  I  were  to  talk  to  Joseph  Hume  of  institu- 
tions, he  would  tell  me  that  he  eared  not  for 
King,  Lords,  Church,  or  Military ;  he  cared 
not  what  a  government  was,  so  as  it  was  cheap. 
Cheap  and  dirty  is  his  motto.  Fit  legislator 
for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  !  But  I  need  not 
stoop  so  low  as  Hume  ;  his  farthing  minorities 
were  composed  of  a  few  stray  Radicals,  with 
whom  the  old  reforming  Whigs  of  1798,  iden- 
tical with  the  Whigs  who  bring  in  the  Bill  of 
1831,  abhorrently  disclaim  any  affinity.  This 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  So  much  then 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Whigs  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  money  matters. 
Do  none  of  their  majority  out  of  doors  wish  to 
be  freed  of  the  charge  of  such  useless  things  as 
a  Crown,  a  Church,  and  military  and  naval 
establishments  ?  I  ask  the  question  in  sadness, 
not  in  triumph. 

But  I  may  be  told  again  that  all  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Our  duty  as  well  as  our  necessity 
is  simply  to  obey  the  Sovereign  People,  be- 
cause they  can  do  no  wrong,  and  because  they 
have  the  power  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
their  will.  It  is,  therefore,  impertinent  and 
indecent  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which 
dictate  their  commands,  or  to  form  any  con- 
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jecture  as  to  the  consequences  of  carrying  them 
into  effect.  Our  only  business  with  the  will  of 
their  Majesty  is  to  obey  it,  even  though  they 
should  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  our  heads 
to-morrow  for  so  hastily  obeying  the  ruinous 
orders  which  they  issued  in  a  passion. 

This  slavish  Eastern  doctrine  may  be  suitable 
to  the  Commons,  who  are  the  creatures  of  the 
people,  but  they  do  not  apply  with  the  same 
force  to  a  Satrap,  who  has  always  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  delaying  the  execution  of  his 
master's  hasty  orders,  until  they  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  his  deliberate  judgment.  I  may 
therefore  with  propriety  expect  your  Lordship 
to  consider  whether  this  cry  for  Reform  is,  or 
is  not,  the  verce  voces  of  public  opinion.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  form  any  conjectural  opinion  : 
I  refer  you  to  facts.  I  beg  you  to  look  at  the 
sixty  petitions  for  Reform  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
year  1821  to  the  year  1829  inclusive,  (being  an 
average  of  exactly  six  petitions  per  annum), 
and  then  considering  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  that  period,  to  tell  me 
whether  it  furnished  any  thing  like  a  sufficient 
cause  for  that  sudden  and  tremendous  burst  of 
popular  indignation  wiiich,  between  November 
and   March    last,  could  embody  itself  in    the 
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enormous  number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
petitions  for  Reform.  Is  not  this  more  like  the 
phrenzy  of  a  maniac,  than  the  act  of  a  reason- 
able being  ?  If,  then,  petitions  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  manifestoes  of  the  popular  will, 
there  can  be  no  "  mistake"  as  to  the  public 
pleasure.  These  petitions  are  candid  at  least, 
though  in  the  haste  with  which  they  were  put 
together,  the  cart  was  frequently  placed  before 
the  horse ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them  desire 
the  abolition  of  tithes  and  taxes,  and  Reform. 
Such  is  the  purport  of  their  prayers.  They 
value  Reform  merely  as  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  those  substantial  and  capital 
objects.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  cheated — that  they  will  be 
content  to  receive  the  shell  without  the  oyster  ? 
I  need  not,  of  course,  observe  to  your  Lordship 
that  these  manifestoes  virtually  declare  for  a 
naked  republic. 

The  meaning  and  object  of  Reform  then,  as 
stated  in  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  petitions, 
is  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  person  who  can 
perceive  the  distinction  between  black  and 
white,  and  who  admits  that  the  sun  rose 
yesterday. 

But  before  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
sanction  the  preliminary  to  the  abolition  of  a 
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national  religion,  and  the  equalization  of  rank 
and  property,  they  will,  I  presume,  consider  it 
their  sacred  duty,  (private   considerations  are 
too  paltry  to  be  mentioned;  they  cannot  affect 
a  question  of  this   paramount   magnitude,)  to 
investigate  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  slightest  possible  predilection,  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  feeling,  and  examine  care- 
fully whether  the  demand  for  this  revolution 
proceeds    from    necessary   causes   or    opinions 
deeply  seated  in  the  soul  of  society,  or  whether 
it  arises  from  a  diseased  state   of  public  feel- 
ing, aggravated  by  contemporary  events.    With 
respect  to  the  former  point — I  mean  that  of 
necessity — I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship 
with  a  repetition   of  the   matter-of-fact  argu- 
ments which  I  have  already  adduced.     And  in 
considering  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  the 
illustrious  assembly  of  which  you  are  a  member, 
will  no  doubt  weigh  w^ell,  whether  inflammatory 
pamphlets  and  harangues,  proceeding   from  a 
disappointed,  desperate,  and  profligate  opposi- 
tion, and  the  revolutionary  plague  which  then 
burst  out,  and"  is  now  raging  on  the  Continent, 
had  any  considerable   share  in   producing   the 
feeling  which  at  present  prevails,  or,  to  speak 
with   more  correctness  I  should   perhaps    say, 
very  recently  prevailed  in  this  country. 
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Without  being  a  vague  alarmist,  I  must  own 
that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  period  of 
our  history,  more  momentous  than  the  present. 
If  the  distinction  which  I  have  attempted  to 
define  between  legitimate  public  opinion  and 
insane  clamour  be  not  utterly  fanciful — if  the 
facts  which  I  have  stated  relative  to  the  House 
of  Commons  be  worthy  of  any  consideration, 
what  terms  of  execration  can  be  too  strong  for 
the  sordid  and  desperate  men,  who  have  set  the 
peerless  Constitution  of  England  upon  a  cast, 
in  the  hope  that  fortune  may  favour  their  own 
miserable  ambition  ?  Would  ministers  who 
possessed  one  particle  of  wisdom  or  honesty 
have  dissolved  a  Parliament  six  months  old,  in 
order  to  appeal  to  a  people  in  a  state  of  fever- 
ish excitement,  upon  a  question  involving  con- 
sequences to  match  which  we  must  go  back  to 
the  Conquest  ?  The  Revolution  of  1688  was 
little  more  than  a  Turnpike  Act  in  comparison 
with  the  Reform  Bill.  That  only  changed  a 
dynasty,  without  touching  a  single  question  of 
domestic  policy ;  this  opens  up  the  ground, 
upon  which  the  whole  foundation  of  govern- 
ment is  laid.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  with 
a  grain  of  common  sense  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed  ?  Are  we  not 
under    the    dominion  of  a    delegation    House 
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of  Commons,  a  revolutionary  Ministry,  and 
a  Press  animated  by  tlie  spirit  of  Robes- 
pierre ? 

INIy  Lord,  if  your  House  assents  to  this  Bill, 
they  establish  the  ascendancy  of  the  bludgeon 
and  the  pike.  Think  not  that  the  bully  can  be 
propitiated  by  humility.  You  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  slake  a  fever  thirst  by  wine,  as  to  ap- 
pease popular  clamour  by  concession.  If  the 
British  Parliament,  by  which,  of  course,  I  mean 
the  three  estates,  take  no  distinction  between 
a  public  opinion,  the  offspring  of  reason  and 
right,  born  in  full  time;  and  a  clamour,  the 
bastard  abortion  of  treason  and  folly,  they 
destroy  the  rock  upon  which  government  has 
been  hitherto  based,  and  found  it  anew  upon  a 
bed  of  sand. 

My  Lord,  I  will  not  insult  you  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  illustrious  body  to  which  you  belong, 
by  supposing  that  you  will  be  deterred  for  an 
instant  from  doing  your  duty,  by  the  menaces 
of  ruffians  without,  or  the  advice  of  traitors 
within  your  walls.  If  you  were  to  truckle  to 
the  insolent  mob  in  Palace  Yard,  you  would 
most  assuredly  experience,  and  richly  merit  the 
fate  of  Philip  Egalit6,  the  worthy  sire  of  the 
mongrel  monarch  of  Frenchmen. 

A  British  officer,  if  he  cannot   successfuly 
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defend,  dies  at  his  post ;  or  if  he  is  base  enough 
to  yield,  he  only  exchanges  a  glorious  for  an 
ignominious  death  ;    or,  with  a  broken  sword 
and  epaulets  torn  from  his  shoulders,  is  driven 
to  linger  out  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  days 
in  infamous   obscurity.      It  is  not  for  me  to 
instruct    your    Lordship  and   your   Compeers 
touching  the  functions  which   are  assigned  to 
you   by  the  Commonwealth.     I  have   already 
taken  upon  me  to  advert  to  them.     By  fore- 
going your  vital  privilege,  you  once  lost,  and 
by   maintaining   it   you   once   absolutely,  and 
more    than    once    consequentially,   saved   the 
Constitution.     I    am  surely  advised   in   desig- 
nating this  principle  of  moderation,  your  vital 
principle ;    else   why   are   you   the   hereditary 
counsellors  of  the  crown  !     Once  foregone,  and 
allow  me  to  repeat,  you  sink  into  the  capacity 
of    a    supplementary   legislature,    a    piece    of 
useless   lumber,  which  the   main  body  would 
not  tolerate  for  a  week.     If,   then,  you   are 
of  opinion   with   the  Chancellor   of  the   Ex- 
chequer, that    the   Reform   Bill   is   the    most 
momentous  question  that  has    ever   been  agi- 
tated in  the  legislature   of  this   country  ;*   if 
you    are   of    my   humble    opinion,  that  there 

*  Vide,  Parliamentary  Debates,  July  22. 
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IS  a  true,  and  that  there  is  a  false  public 
opinion,  and  that  the  one  should  be  as  strenu- 
ously resisted  as  the  other  respectfully  obeyed ; 
if  you  think  that  the  difference  between 
the  true  and  the  false  is  to  be  argued  from 
evidence,  and  that  the  facts  which  I  have 
submitted  to  your  consideration  are  demon- 
strative of  the  latter,  your  Lordship  must  feel 
that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  House  of 
Peers  to  reject  this  Bill. 

It  is  one  of  the  an'ogant  maxims  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  other  members  of 
the  legislature  are  to  learn  the  sense  of  the  coun- 
try solely  or  chiefly  from  their  decisions.  Well, 
admit  this  maxim,  with,  of  course,  their  own 
explanation  of  it,  which  is,  that  no  ministry 
can  maintain  itself  without  a  stock  majority  of 
at  least  one-hundred.  Now  I  believe  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration are,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
eminent  Incapables  that  ever  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  public  business ;  and  are  endured  only 
because  they  are  the  necessary  instruments  to 
carry  this  Reform  scheme,  after  the  passing  of 
which,  they  must  (however  they  may  indulge 
in  fallacious  hope)  go  out  of  office  with  the  old 
Constitution.     They  are   therefore  considered 
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merely  a  Reform  ministry,  as  the  present  is  a 
delegation  House  of  Commons.  Having  this 
one  only  duty  to  perform,  they  appealed  to  the 
people,  when  their  temperature  was  at  blood- 
heat,  and  assisted  by  an  extent  and  industry  of 
gratuitous  agency,  which  was  never  before  at 
the  command  of  any  government,  in  addition 
to  its  own  peculiar  means  of  influence,  by  art, 
by  force,  by  fraud,  they  conducted  the  election. 
Many  of  the  close  boroughs,  in  defiance  of 
their  patrons,  returned  reformers ;  and  the 
counties,  (in  which  the  conservative  elements 
of  the  new  Constitution  are  to  be  lodged !) 
with,  I  believe,  scarcely  an  exception,  rejected, 
almost  with  personal  violence,  old  and  faithful 
representatives,  gentlemen  of  high  character 
and  talents,  in  favour  of  men  who  were  qua- 
lified by  echoing  the  cry  for  "  the  Bill,"  and 
accepting  any  pledge  offered  by  any  rascal 
attorney,  or  impertinent  agent  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Candidates'  Register  Office  in  the 
Strand. 

Yet  with  St.  Stephen's  chapel  packed  in  a 
manner  altogether  unprecedented,  I  beg  your 
Lordship  to  mark  well  the  proceedings  on  the 
ministerial  Bill.  The  second  reading  was 
sanctioned  by  such  a  majority  as,  according  to 
the  maxim  of  the  House,  (a  good  and  conve- 
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nient  maxim  in  ordinary  times,)  would  cer- 
tainly enjoin  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider 
well  whether  the  principle  of  Reform  might 
not  be  embodied  in  a  measure  conformable  (in 
the  words  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne)  "  to 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." But  have  the  details  of  the  Bill  (and 
every  detail  is  a  principle)  received  the  same 
decided  support?  It  has  now  been  in  com- 
mittee three  weeks ;  and  though  houses  ex- 
ceeding 500  have  divided  nightly,  the  average 
net  majorities  have  scarcely  been  two-thirds  of 
that  number,  without  the  support  of  which  in 
ordinary  houses,  and  upon  comparatively  ordi- 
nary occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  no  govern- 
ment can  stand.  I  apprehend  that  this  de- 
gree of  countenance  will  hardly  secure  the  new 
Constitution  much  respect  when  it  shall  be 
come  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Two  thirds, 
at  least,  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  divide  in  favour  of  such  a  measure,  to 
entitle  it  to  the  mature  deliberation  of  the 
Upper  House. 

I  may  feel  confident  then,  my  Lord,  that  you 
will  unceremoniously  reject  the  mass  of  igno- 
rance, impertinence,  fraud,  and  dishonest  in- 
consistency, called  the  Reform  Bill ;  though,  at 
the   same  time,  I  doubt   not  you  will  think 
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proper  to  assure  the  people  of  England,  of  your 
due  regard  to  their  wishes,  should  the  test  of 
time  prove  that  the  present  popularity  of  Re- 
form has  a  permanent  foundation.  The  life  of 
a  Parliament  will  not  be  considered  too  long  a 
probation  for  this  opinion,  as  it  has  never  been 
pretended  to  make  out  any  case  of  pressing 
exigency.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  has 
established  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  which 
has  settled  the  vast  questions  of  trade  and 
commerce;  and  which  last  year  repealed  five 
millions  of  taxes,  is  fully  competent  to  dis- 
charge its  legislative  functions  for  at  least 
seven  years,  should  it  survive  to  the  termina- 
tion of  its  legal  existence,  which,  for  many 
reasons,  is  highly  improbable. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  have  not 
adverted ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  delicate  one  to 
touch.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  do  not  depart 
from  the  character  of  an  honest  and  loyal  sub- 
ject, in  giving  utterance  to  my  most  fervent 
prayer,  that  should  the  desperate  audacity  of 
ministers  carry  them  so  far  as  to  offer  such 
advice,  His  Majesty  will  not  be  pleased  to  ex- 
ercise his  undoubted  prerogative,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stifling  the  free  voice  of  the  Peers  of 
England,  by  a  factitious  majority.  My  Lord,  I 
cannot  presume  to  encroach  upon  what  is  your 
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peculiar  province;  but  I  do  trust  that  every 
noble  peer,  who  feels  that  this  is  the  crisis  of 
his  country's  fate,  will  feel  imperatively  called 
upon  to  avail  himself  of  his  high  privilege,  and 
in  person  give  such  advice  to  the  Crown,  as 
will  doubtless  be  most  gravely  considered  by  a 
wise  and  gracious  sovereign. 

My  Lord,  I  have  little  more  to  say.  I  have 
already  trespassed  on  your  attention  at  greater 
length  than  I  could  have  wished,  though  I 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  within  the 
narrowest  limits  in  which  the  question  could 
be  discussed.  Permit  me  to  conclude  with  a 
few  observations  of  a  more  general  nature, 
growing,  however,  immediately  out  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  have  been  handling,  though  I  am 
aware  very  inadequately ;  but  no  extraordinary 
talent  was  necessary  for  a  course  of  reasoning 
flowing  directly  from  facts. 

I  am  not  the  man  to  indulge  in  declamation 
or  sentiment  about  our  glorious  Constitution 
and  venerable  establishments,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
such  a  feeling  of  respect  and  esteem  for  exist- 
ing institutions,  which  I  have  been  taught  to 
foster  almost  like  the  sentiment  of  filial  piety. 
But,  viewing  the  system  dispassionately,  and 
solely  with  an  eye  to  practical  utility,  my 
E  2 
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honest  conviction  is,  tliat,  with  all  its  faults, 
it  would  be  an  exceedingly  bad  speculation  to 
try  for  a  better.  No  man  of  sense  expects  to 
work  out  perfection  in  any  thing  here  below, 
but  w^ise  and  honest  men  will  endeavour,  to 
the  best  of  their  discretion,  to  remedy  obvious 
and  sensible  evils.  But  the  Reform  proposed 
is  of  a  totally  different  character.  The  gen- 
tlemen to  whose  tender  mercies  the  system  is 
exposed,  scorn  bit-by -bit  proceedings  ;  like  all 
men  of  their  quality,  they  are  very  dexterous 
at  pulling  down,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  are  so  well  able  to  build  up. 

Should  this  Bill  pass,  the  word  Constitution 
will  become  a  ridiculous  cant ;  for  how  absurd 
would  it  be  for  a  man  to  claim  any  respect  for 
a  thing  of  yesterday  !  Any  disorder  in  the 
administration  of  Government  will  be  ascribed, 
and  the  chances  are,  justly,  to  the  new  machi- 
nery ;  then  there  will  be  bit-by-bit  changes 
until  at  last  the  people  become  tired  of  this 
shifting  and  uncertain  state,  and  something 
decisive  takes  place  one  way  or  the  other.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  were  a  knave,  I  should  feel 
highly  elated  by  the  Bill,  because  having  no- 
thing to  lose,  except  my  share  in  the  general 
safety,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  I  should  have  the  chance  of  turn- 
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ing  my  humble  talents  to  an  account,  which 
would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  be  afforded  them 
in  ordinary  times. 

The  feeling  now  prevalent  in  this  country, 
is,  ceteris  paribus,  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  Ireland  calls  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union  with  this  country.  It  is  equally  the 
work  of  interested  and  unprincipled  men,  equal- 
ly wanton  and  delusive,  equally  ruinous  in  its 
tendency.  Lord  Althorp  declared  that  he  woidd 
resist  this  measure  even  to  the  shedding  of 
blood.  But  the  Irish  Representatives  in  a 
Reformed  Parliament  would  tell  him,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Ireland  demanded  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  their  wishes  must 
not,  and  could  not  be  denied. 

This  Reform  is  prosecuted  by  two  rival  fac- 
tions, who  at  present  combine  to  effect  the  de- 
struction of  a  common  enemy.  By  this  mea- 
sure the  Whigs  calculate  upon  crushing  the 
Tories ;  then,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  they 
argue,  that  as  it  was  long  before  they,  men  of 
family  and  fortune,  could  acquire  any  degree  of 
public  confidence ;  how  much  longer  must  it 
be  before  the  Radicals,  who  are  low  fellows, 
and  who  will  form  the  new  Parliamentary  op- 
position, can  succeed  in  engaging  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  country  upon  their  side.     Alas ! 
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these  conceited  imbecile  creatures  would  be 
frustrated  in  the  miserable  object  for  which 
they  would  sacrifice  the  Constitution.  They 
are  determined  against  any  farther  conces- 
sion. They  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  New  Constitution  must  work  well.  "  This 
measure  is  a  final  one,"  is  the  dictum  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  "  This  measure  is  final,"  echo 
the  subordinate  Members  of  the  Government. 
Already  is  the  sardonic  derision  of  the  Radi- 
cals at  these  empty  braggers  bursting  forth. 
"  This  measure  final !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  They  must 
take  us  for  the  most  magnanimous  heroes,  or 
the  grossest  idiots  that  ever  lived,  if  they  sup- 
pose that  we  have  been  supporting  with  might 
and  main  a  measure,  which  is  to  prove  our  own 
destruction  !  That  would  be  too  good  !  How- 
ever, let  them  go  on  ;  they  are  clearing  the  way 
for  us  ;  the  rest  we  shall  be  able  to  do  ourselves, 
thanks  to  the  bludgeon  and  the  pike  !" 

The  enemies  of  order  are  shrewd  men  of 
business;  they  proceed  on  an  organized  plan. 
They  know  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  with  the 
manly  straightforward  honesty  of  the  original 
British  character.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Old 
Constitution  is  got  rid  of,  if  the  old  habits  and 
feelings  upon  which  it  was  founded  are  suffered 
to  continue.     The  national  character  must  be 
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depraved,  or  their  labour  is  in  vain.  Accord- 
ingly the  agents  of  hell  are  busy.  Tracts  are 
distributed  among  the  working  classes  incul- 
cating contempt  for  religion,  and  detestation  of 
its  ministers.  Success  upon  this  point  is  more 
than  half  the  battle.  Kings  and  Aristocrats  are 
there  represented  as  the  usurpers  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  institutions  are  proved  to  be  con- 
trivances for  the  oppression  of  the  people. 

Their  Committee  is  composed  of  persons  well 
fitted  to  conduct  its  operations.  The  Prime 
Ministers  of  misrule  of  the  three  kingdoms 
respectively.  The  hoary  tribune  of  the  people, 
whose  son  and  heir,*  without  having  done  one 
jot  of  service  to  his  country,  (not  having  been, 
as  far  as  I  am  informed,  engaged  either  in  active 
warfare  or  sedition,)  accepted  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  the  produce  of  the  people's  sweat. 
Next  the  branded  liar  and  coward,  to  whom 
sedition  is  the  breath  of  life.  Thirdly  the 
paltry  peddling  creature,  (with  the  taint  of 
fraud  upon  his  private  character,)  who  would 
"  govern  nations  by  the  Rule  of  Three,"  and 
who  lately   went  about  to  arouse  the  Scotch 

*  Major  Burdett  of  the  10th  Hussars,  was  recently  ga- 
zetted to  a  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  without  purchase.  This 
Commission  in  a  Light  Cavalry  Regiment  sells  for  at  least 
10,000/. 
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devil  from  its  slumber.  Then  the  venerable 
Lycurgus  of  Utopia.  Added  to  these  a  tailor 
and  a  butcher,  together  with  a  few  more  per- 
sons altogether  obscure,  or  of  infamous  reputa- 
tion. 

Now  let  no  man  suppose  or  say,  that  be- 
cause the  persons  of  whom  it  is  composed  are 
odious  and  despicable,*  this  association  is  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  That  were  a  very  er- 
roneous conclusion.  The  organization  of  so 
much  iniquity  leavened  with  sufficient  talent 
to  make  it  productive,  should  even  in  a  time  of 
profound  tranquillity  alarm  the  anxious  vigi- 
lance of  the  friends  of  order,  but  in  a  period 
like  the  present,  most  favourable  to  the  spirits  of 
mischief,  no  precaution  should  be  neglected  to 
guard  the  people  against  their  pestilent  devices. 

If  this  Reform  were  a  substantive  measure 
standing  upon  its  own  particular  grounds — if 
its  generally  understood  object  were  to  embrace 
in  the  constituency  a  great  proportion  of  the 
wealth  and  respectability  of  the  Empire,  which 

*  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  description : — Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  in  rank,  fortune,  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter, is  a  truly  classical  demagogue  ;  and  Mr.  Jeremy 
Bentham,  undoubtedly  a  philosopher  of  great  abilities,  not- 
withstanding the  ludicrous  and  altogether  unintelligible 
jargon  in  which  his  doctrines  are  usually  conveyed. 
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have  at  present  no  direct  voice  in  the  represen- 
tation, 1,  for  one,  should  cordially  assent  to  such 
a  measure,  provided  it  did  not  dissolve  that 
sort  of  left-handed  connection  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  by  which  our  pseudo- 
political  moralists  are  so  much  scandalized. 
But  when  I  know  that  this  Bill  is  considered 
merely  as  an  instrument  by  which  every  dis- 
contented spirit  in  the  country  hopes  to  realize 
his  mischievous,  visionary,  or  dishonest  views — 
when  I  know  that  it  is  especially  hailed  by  the 
party  inimical  to  the  present  order  of  things  as 
the  harbinger  of  revolution — when  I  know  that 
the  labouring  classes  shout  for  it  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  to  work  impossibilities  in 
their  favour  ; — in  a  word,  when  in  contempla- 
ting its  consequences  I  see  no  alternative  but 
delusion  or  ruin,  were  I  invested  with  your 
Lordship's  high  responsibility,  I  would  resist 
until  the  last  moment  abandoning  the  Constitu- 
tion to  conflicting  interests  and  desperate  pas- 
sions. He  is  the  true  statesman  and  patriot 
who  never  despairs  of  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  some  philosophers,  indeed,  who, 
arguing  that  nothing  good  or  great  is  exempt 
from  the  common  lot  of  mortality,  expect 
with  calm  resignation  the  decline  of  the  British 
empire.      I  liave  no  sympathy  with  such  cold- 
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blooded  stoics,  i  adopt  a  more  energetic  max- 
im— "  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope."  If 
my  health  were  injured  by  a  quack,  or  my  per- 
son endangered  by  the  assault  of  robbers,  I 
would  not  neglect  restoratives  or  self-defence 
because  I  must  one  day  die.  If  the  laws  of 
mortality  can  with  any  reason  be  thought  to 
apply  to  political  societies,  I  should  predicate 
that  England,  so  far  from  being  in  the  course 
of  nature  upon  the  decline,  has  not  yet  attained 
maturity.  It  was  but  yesterday,  I  may  say, 
that  the  great  principles  of  our  domestic  policy 
were  expounded,  and  the  ashes  are  yet  warm 
of  that  enlightened  statesman  who  provided  for 
their  gradual  developement  in  practice.  The 
masterly  sketch  is  drawn,  but  it  remains  for  us 
to  fill  up  the  details.  How  important,  then,  is 
it  that  a  concern  of  this  magnitude  should  not 
be  left  to  charlatans  and  presumptuous  cox- 
combs, who  bring  science  into  disrepute  by 
their  absurd  and  impertinent  meddling.  Are 
the  abstruse  doctrines  and  difficult  interests  of 
commerce  henceforth  to  be  discussed  and  ad- 
justed upon  popular  hustings?  If  so,  the  grand 
schemes  of  prosperity  laid  down  for  this  empire 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  frustrated,  and  prema- 
ture decay  take  place.  The  engines  and  con- 
trivances by  which  the  elements  of  wealth  and 
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magnificence,  contained  within  our  shores,  are  to 
be  wrought  out,  are  yet  in  their  infancy  ;  but 
those  prospects  which  they  open  to  the  present 
generation  will  assuredly  never  be  realized  to 
posterity,  if  the  confidence  in  the  vigour  and 
stability  of  Government  be  shaken.  Let  those 
in  whose  hands  is  placed  the  destiny  of  the  na- 
tion, ponder  well  these  things.  Let  them  con- 
sider that  England,  of  any  spot  in  the  globe,  is 
the  most  dangerous  for  political  experiments. 
No  punishment  could  be  too  tremendous  for  the 
blind  or  iniquitous  wretch,  who  should  rashly  or 
with  bad  intent  meddle  with  a  system  which  if 
once  deranged  is  scarcely  to  be  restored  to  order 
by  human  art,  and  which  would  overwhelm  in 
its  ruins  moral  and  political  machinery  calcu- 
lated beyond  all  precedent  to  promote  the  great- 
ness and  happiness  of  mankind. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lord, 
With  perfect  respect, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  M. 


London,  August  1,  1831. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  the  view  which  in  the  foregoing  pages  I 
have  taken  upon  me  to  state  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Reform,  your  Lordship  will 
observe  that  I  have  followed  out  the  spirit  of 
that  truly  pertinent  reply  with  which  INIr. 
Canning  was  used  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  persons  who  argued  for  a  remodelling  of 
the  representative  part  of  the  Constitution  : — 
"  The  present  system  works  well."  Now,  with 
becoming  deference  to  an  authority  so  great, 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  argument, 
though  conclusive  against  present  change  for 
the  reason  inferred,  must  be  confined  to  its 
strict  interpretation,  and  considered  merely  as 
a  temporary  argument ;  for,  consulting  the 
history  of  the  Constitution,  I  find  that  the 
power  of  individual  nomination  to  the  Lower 
House  was  never  originally  contemplated,  but 
that  writs  were  sent  to  all  considerable  towns 
and  boroughs,  some  of  which  in  process  of  time 
from  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  volun- 
tarily desired  to  be  exempted  from  performing 
what  was  then  a  burthcnsome  duty  instead  of 
a  valuable  privilege,  and  others  fell  under  the 
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control  of  certain  powerful  persons.  I  advert 
to  this  fact,  not  indeed  to  justify  the  shallow 
inferences  of  ignorant  theorists,  but  in  order  to 
prove  to  your  Lordship,  should  you  be  of  Mr- 
Canning's  opinion,  that  no  improvement  ought 
to  be  attempted  upon  the  present  system,  the 
necessity  which  exists  of  providing  against  the 
farther  progress  of  the  same  causes  which  have 
been  hitherto  operating  upon  it.  In  an  active 
and  enterprising  country  of  manufacture  and 
commerce  like  England,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant rise  and  decline  of  particular  places,  some 
flourishing,  others  tending  to  decay.  To  me, 
studying  the  British  Constitution  with  the 
best  powers  of  my  understanding,  long  before 
the  birth  or  conception  of  this  monstrous  Bill, 
it  appeared  most  desirable,  in  order  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  future  scheme  of 
Reform  which  might  endanger  the  whole 
fabric,  that  a  sort  of  self-acting  principle  of  con- 
servation should  be  established  in  it  by  which 
any  borough  or  town,  at  present  above  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  property  and  returning  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  should  henceforth,  upon 
being  proved  to  have  fallen  below  that  stan- 
dard, cease  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise, 
which  should  be  conferred  upon  the  place 
which  could  prove  the  highest  claim   to  that 
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privilege  above  the  specified  qualification.  As 
a  basis  for  such  a  measure  might  be  adopted 
the  statesmanlike  resolution  which  Sir  Kichard 
Vyvyan  had  proposed  to  move  in  the  last 
Parliament,  in  the  event  of  his  amendment 
having  defeated  the  Ministerial  Bill. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  strengthen 
and  amend  the  representation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  admitting  to  a  participation  in 
the  elective  franchise  those  interests  which 
have  grown  into  importance  with  the  en- 
creasing  wealth  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, due  regard  being  had  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
to  the  maintenance  of  existing  institutions, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  our  vast  colonial  pos- 
sessions." 

A  few  alterations  should  certainly  be  made 
forthwith.  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds  undoubtedly  ought  to  return  represen- 
tatives, were  they  merely  as  agents  to  transact 
their  private  business,  which  now  falls  heavily 
on  their  respective  county  members.  To  meet 
these  demands,  Weymouth  might  be  deprived 
of  its  double  complement  of  members,  and  two 
or  three  of  those  places  where  the  election  is 
absolutely  a  mere  form  might  be  divested  of 
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their  privileges.  I  know  not  Avhether  tlie 
case  of  Scotland  comes  within  the  scope  of 
Sir  Richard  Vyvyan's  resolution,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Scotch  counties  ought  to  be 
opened. 


THE   END. 
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The  question,  "  What  will  the  Lords  do?" 
so  lately  in  every  body's  mouth,  has  been  an- 
swered in  a  way,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite 
apprehensions  and  dark  forebodings  of  the 
future,  in  the  breast  of  every  one,  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of 
England.  The  Lords  have  dashed  the  cup  of 
expectation  from  the  people's  lips,  and  have 
interposed  between  them  and  their  long-sought 
rights.  They  have  said  to  the  King,  the  Minis- 
ters, the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Coun- 
try, who  all  approached  them  as  suppliants, 
with  one  united  feeling;  "  You  shall  not  have 
what  you  wish — you  shall  not  be  indulged  in 
your  views  of  getting  rid  of  old  corruptions,  and 
old  abuses.      We,   a   narrow  majority    of    the 
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Peers  of  England,  will  stem  the  tide  of  Reform !" 
The  collision  is  an  awful  one — the  odds  are 
fearful !  It  is  the  few,  against  the  many ! — it 
is  the  "  Eleven,  against  all  England,""  of  the 
Cricketers.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
eventual  result  of  the  contest  cannot  be  doubt- 
ful. Though  the  Eleven  may  struggle,  and  thus 
increase  their  own  dangers  and  difficulties,  they 
must,  in  the  end,  be  beaten. 

But  another  question  is  now  asked.  It  is 
no  longer,  "  What  will  the  Lords  do?"  but 
*'  What  ivill  be  done  with  the  Lords  ?"'  It  is  to 
this  latter  question  that  we  must  now  apply 
ourselves ;  and  a  more  important  one,  or  one 
involving  more  serious  considerations  and  con- 
sequences, never  was  discussed  in  our  days. 

With  regard  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  Lords, 
though  we  must  deplore  it,  we  must  admit 
that  some  excuse,  (not  a  sufficient  one,  in- 
deed,) but  that  some  excuse  may  be  found 
for  it.  The  majority  of  the  Lords  were  afraid 
of  bei?ig  thought  to  be  afraid.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  kinds  of  fear ;  because 
it  leads  people,  more  than  any  other,  to  rush 
blindly  upon  rash  and  dangerous  resolutions. 
But  it  is  not  an  unnatural  fear,  for  men  of  high 
spirit,  and  who  have  been  accustomed,  till  now, 
to  have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way. 

In  public,  or  in   private  life,  there  are  few 


animals  so  little  contradicted  as  British  Peers. 
Hence,  they  naturally  cannot  brook  contra- 
diction. Other  men  work  their  way  onward 
in  the  world,  through  crosses  of  various  kinds  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  English  Peer. 
Born,  for  the  most  part,  to  an  ample  fortune — 
the  hope  of  his  family — the  idol  of  his  parents — 
nurtured  in  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  trained  in 
all  the  foolish  vanities  of  high  and  ancient  blood 
— and  then  ushered  into  that  polite  assembly, 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  passes  through  life 
without  contradiction — and  hence  arrives,  in 
his  old  age,  at  a  degree  of  obstinacy  and  inve- 
teracy of  prejudice,  to  which  the  meaner  sons 
of  earth  cannot  aspire.  Unless  contradicted 
by  his  wife,  which,  fortunately,  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  British  Peer  sinks  into  his  grave,  un- 
crossed, and  unthwarted. 

That  men  so  educated,  and  so  circumstanced, 
should  entertain,  with  willingness,  ideas  of 
change,  is  impossible.  Even  that  true,  and 
forcible,  and  naturally  expressed  argument  of 
Lord  Radnor,  when  he  said,  **  that  those  who 
remained  obstinately  stationary,  while  every 
thing  else  was  changing  and  improving  around 
them,  would  still  continue  the  same  poor  foolish 
creatures  as  ever !"  failed  of  its  effect  on  the  per- 
sons, to  whom  it  was  more  peculiarly  addressed ; 
though  the  trutli  of  the  sentiment,  and  of  its 
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application,  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Is  it,  then,  we  would  ask, 
surprising,  that  when  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Peers,  to  surrender  their  nomination 
Boroughs,  and  to  reform  the  system,  which, 
whatever  it  had  done  for  others,  had  worked  so 
well  for  them,  they  should  have  met  the  pro- 
posal with  horror,  mingled  with  contempt  ? 

With  these  feelings,  were  doubtless,  also, 
joined  others,  of  a  higher  nature  ; — that  of 
shewing  they  did  not  regard  clamour  out  of 
doors — that  of  preserving  their  own  Anti-Reform 
consistency.  And  yet  this  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  weigh  much  with  persons,  who 
acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  their 
leader !  There  are  various  other  reasons,  which 
conspired  to  induce  a  majority  of  the  Tem- 
poral Peers,  to  come  to  the  deplorable  result  of 
rejecting  the  Reform  Bill. 

With  regard  to  the  Bishops, — 

'*  Those  reverend  Prelates,  robed  in  sleeves  of  lawn, 
Too  meek  to  murmur,  and  too  proud  to  fawn ; 
Who  still  subservient  to  their  Maker's  nod, 
Adore  their  Sovereign,  and  respect  their  God; 
And  wait,  good  men  !  all  worldly  things  forgot, 
In  humble  hope  of  Enoch's  happy  lot — "* 

*  The  lloUiad. 


— Their  motive  cannot  be  doubtful.  They 
hoped,  as  the  Chancellor  (notoriously  no  enemy 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Bench)  happily  expressed 
it,  "  To  trip  up  the  Government."  "  Verily  they 
have  their  rew^ard;"  for,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  men,  their  doom  seems  sealed — at 
least,  so  far  as  political  power  is  concerned. 
How  soon  they  will  be  bowed  out  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  no  man  can  say ;  but  that,  "  to  this 
complexion,  they  must  come  at  last,"  appears 
no  longer  dubious.  To  waste  time  or  argument 
upon  them,  or  their  votes,  would  be,  therefore, 
superfluous.  Let  us  only  hope,  in  the  mean- 
while, that  the  fate  of  Enoch  may  no  longer 
await  those,  at  least,  among  them,  who  pre- 
ferred a  factious  vote,  to  timely  concession  to 
the  unanimously-expressed  wishes  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. 

To  return  to  the  Temporal  Peers,  we  again 
repeat,  that  excuses  may  be  found  for  their 
conduct.  They  have,  undoubtedly,  given  proof 
of  their  courage- — they  have  preserved  their  own 
consistency.  They  have  done  so  at  the  risk  ot 
some  peril  to  themselves,  and  of  much  to  the 
public  weal.  But  the  people  of  England,  con- 
fiding in  their  King,  in  their  Ministers,  and  in 
their  Representatives,  have  borne  the  conduct 
of  the  Lords  with  more  patience  than  was  ex- 
pected. They  are  orderly — they  are  resigned  ; 
because  they  feel,  to  use  the  old  French  pro- 
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verb,  that,  "  ce  qui  est  diffcre  fiest  pas  perdu.'' 
It  is  thisj  and  this  alone,  which  restrains  them 
from  louder^  and  more  stormy  expressions  of 
their  zeal  for  Reform. 

But  let  not  any  Anti-reforming  Peer  be,  there- 
fore, so  deluded,  as  to  imagine,  that  this  calm- 
ness of  the  people  proceeds  from  indifference. 
There  are  interested  persons^  there  are  Tory 
Newspapers^  (it  is  just  possible  to  speak  in 
the  plural,)  that  will  tell  him  so ;  but  if  he 
will  only  use  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  perceive  the  utter  fallacy  of  these 
statements.  He  will  hear  the  "  curses,  not 
loud,  but  deep,"  which,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other^  are  muttered  against  those, 
who  wish  to  withhold  their  rights  from  the  great 
body  of  the  population.  He  will  see,  that  it 
is  the  conviction — the  intimate  conviction,  of 
the  certainty  of  success  for  the  popular  cause, 
which  has  thus  far  kept  within  due  bounds,  the 
anxiety  of  the  country  upon  the  subject.  Nay, 
he  will  see,  that  so  great  is  this  anxiety^  that, 
for  one  little  moment,  it  almost  made  the  peo- 
ple distrust  their  favourite  Ministers,  because 
they  asked  for  the  respite  of  a  few  weeks,  from 
the  fatigues  of  Parliament,  to  recruit  their 
bodily  strength,  exhausted  by  a  Session  of  un- 
paralleled length  and  labour. 

It  is  true,  the  people  are  encouraged  to  their 
suspicions,  which   they  have    now  shaken  off. 
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by  men,  who  are  either  Anti-Reformers  in 
disguise — or,  at  all  events,  clearly  no  friends 
to  Reform.  These  persons  endeavour  to  incite 
them  to  treat  the  Government  in  the  most 
unfair  and  captious  manner.  That  the  open 
enemies  of  Reform  should  attack  all  that  the 
reforming  Ministers  did,  and  ascribe  their  ac- 
tions to  the  worst  motives,  was  natural,  and  no 
one  had  any  right  to  complain  of  it.  But  far, 
very  far,  less  candour  has  been  shewn  by 
some,  who  professed  to  be  Reformers,  to- 
wards a  reforming  Ministry,  than  by  their 
adversaries.  The  folly,  the  madness  of  such 
conduct,  is  obvious.  It  is  treachery  and  di- 
vision in  an  army,  which  is  in  sight  of  its 
enemy.  It  is  '*  a  House  divided  against  it- 
self"— and  which,  we  are  informed,  on  the 
highest  authority,  "  cannot  stand  !" 

For  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  England, 
we  have  a  Ministry,  staking  its  very  existence 
upon  the  question  of  Reform.  What  has  been 
the  return  of  the  persons,  we  have  alluded  to, 
to  the  Government  ?  They  have  given  it  credit 
for  no  one  good  quality;  they  have  attacked 
it,  whenever  they  had  the  least  opportunity. 
Every  thing,  that  might,  by  the  most  strained 
interpretation,  make  against  it,  was  taken  up. 
They  never  even  abstained  from  abusing  it, 
unless  when  its  good  intentions  were  crowned 
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with  complete  success.  All  failures  were  as- 
cribed to  it ;  all  things,  not  demonstrating  in 
its  favour,  were  combined  against  it.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  certain  obscure  and  dis- 
reputable individuals  at  the  Hull  Meeting,  and 
at  one  or  two  other  places.  But  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  English  population  has  seen 
through  these  foolish  and  mischievous  sophis- 
tries, and  the  delusion  is  now  completely  at 
an  end.  We  only,  therefore,  mention  the  sub- 
ject, to  warn  them  against  falling  into  similar 
errors  in  future,  as  well  as  to  prove  to  the 
anti-reforming  sceptic,  how  all-powerful  is  the 
reform  feeling  among  the  people  of  this  country. 

Away  then  with  the  fahle  of  re-action.  Let 
not  the  Peers  trust  to  this — or,  like  a  broken 
reed,  it  will  pierce  them.  But  let  them  weigh 
and  consider,  what  now  remains  for  them,  as 
good  legislators,  and  good  citizens,  to  do ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  let  them  ever  bear  in  mind,  that, 
to  use  a  school  phrase,  "  they  have  had  their 
first  fault,"  and  that  the  country  will  not 
tamely  brook  the  commission  of  a  second. 

The  Peers  have,  as  we  before  observed, 
given  proofs  of  boldness — they  have,  also,  vin- 
dicated their  consistency ;  and  they  can,  there- 
fore, now  the  better  afford,  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  wishes  of  their  countrymen.  In 
asserting  these  their  undoubted  privileges,  they 
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have,  for  the  moment,  estranged  from  them 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  many ;  who 
are  inclined  to  consider  them  (since  their  vote) 
as  composing  a  caste  apart  from  them,  and 
possessed  of  different  interests,  and  different 
views.  Now  is  the  time,  by  a  well-judged 
and  prudent  alteration  in  their  course,  to  re- 
cover their  lost  station,  and  to  place  themselves 
again  by  the  side  of  the  people,  and  at  their 
head,  instead  of  continuing  to  meet  them  in 
battle  array  with  unequal  forces.  Such  a 
conduct  would  be  worthy  of  the  position,  which 
the  Peers  of  England  have  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  their  country ;  and  which  we  trust, 
for  their  ownselves,  as  well  as  for  ours,  they 
will,  in  future,  again  hold.  But  let  them  walk 
warily;  another  false  step  would  plunge  them 
"  deep  into  the  mire  and  clay,  where  no  foot- 
ing is." 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  confident  expectation, 
as  well  as  our  earnest  hope,  that  the  Peers, 
that  is  a  majority  of  them,  will  act  in  the 
way  we  have  pointed  out.  But  as  it  is  always 
possible,  we  trust  not  probable,  that  they  may 
hold  a  contrary  course,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  take  a  view,  of  what  would  be  likely 
to  occur,  if  they  did  so.  For  then  would  be 
asked,  but  in  a  very  different  tone,   from  the 
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one,  in  which  we  ask  it — "  What  will  be  done 
with  the  Lords  ?" 

And  here  we  must  beg  those,  who  do  us 
the  honour  to  read  these  pages,  not  to  be  led 
away  from  the  fair  consideration  of  our  argu- 
ments and  views,  by  the  senseless  cry  of  in- 
timidation. Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  raise  a 
cry  of  that  sort — and  to  say,  "  You  wish  to 
frighten  us,  but  we  will  not  be  bullied — we 
will  not  alter  our  course  on  account  of  your 
threats,"  &c.  And  why  is  it  so  easy  to  raise 
a  plausible  cry  of  this  kind  ?  Simply,  because 
it  may  equally  be  raised,  against  all  arguments 
and  reasonings  of  a  dissuasive  kind.  For  what 
are  the  arguments  by  which  any  man  is  pre- 
vented (if  he  be  prevented)  from  doing  a  foolish 
or  a  wrong  thing,  but  intimidation  ?  All  dis- 
suasives  resolve  themselves  into  this — either 
his  intended  course  will  do  him  harm  phy- 
sically, or  morally.  And  how  do  his  friends 
dissuade  him  from  it?  Why,  by  explaining  to 
him  the  consequences  of  it — by  frightening 
him — by  shewing  the  precipice  on  which  he 
stands — and  by  warning  him  against  it.  All 
debate,  also,  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  the  Speakers  wish  to  dissuade  from  an 
intended  course  of  proceeding,  is  intimidation. 
Nay,  what  arc  the  arguments  and   invectives 
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of  the  Anti- Reformers  themselves,  but  intimi- 
dation;  "  Revolution,  anarchy,  subversion, 
mob-government,"  &c.,  "  dance,"  to  use  the 
expression  of  Junius,  "  through  their  periods 
in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion." 

It  is,  therefore,  surely  ridiculously  unjust, 
to  make  it  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Reformers,  that  they  endeavour  to  intimidate 
their  opponents,  by  representing  to  them  the 
consequences  of  their  blind  and  prejudiced 
conduct — when  every  other  dissuasive  reasoner, 
in  public,  and  in  private — within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  and  without  them — and  on  every 
given  subject,  is  pursuing  exactly  the  same 
course. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  Boswell, 
"  clear  your  mind  of  cant" — and  we  re-echo  the 
sentiment — and  entreat  persons,  who  interest 
themselves  upon  these  matters,  to  clear  their 
minds  of  the  cant  of  intimidation,  which  will 
only  blind  their  eyes,  and  obscure  their  un- 
derstandings. 

We,  therefore,  now  come  again  to  the  ques- 
tion, *' What  will  be  done  with  the  Lords?" 
And  in  answering  it,  we  will  first  endeavour 
to  state,  what,  if  they  continue  refractory, 
will  probably  be  done  with  them,  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country — and,  secondly,  by 
the    country   itself.     If    the    House    of    Lords 
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manifest  an  intention  of  again  rejecting  the 
Reform  Bill,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Ministers 
must  create  a  large  batch  of  Peers.  The  evils 
of  such  a  proceeding  are  manifest ;  but  they 
are  as  dust  in  the  balance,  compared  with  the 
evils,  which  would  result  from  any  further  delay 
in  the  passing  of  that  great  measure.  If  the 
Peers,  therefore,  are  obstinate,  and  shew  a  con- 
tinued determination  to  reject  it,  a  creation  of 
Peers  is  the  only  method  left  for  the  Govern- 
ment, to  enable  them  to  carry,  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  the  Bill,  upon  which  the  tranquillity, 
the  happiness,  almost  the  existence  of  the  coun- 
try depend. 

The  creation  of  Peers  then  becomes  not  only 
a  justifiable  act,  but  an  imperative  duty  upon 
the  Government;  and  if  the  House  of  Lords 
dislike  being  sluiced  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  new 
ones,  they  must  remember  that  it  is  their  own 
conduct,  which  has  brought  it  upon  them.  That 
such  a  creation  would  materially  damage  the 
House  of  Lords ;  that  it  would  lower  it  greatly 
in  public  estimation  ;  that  it  would  render  it  so 
numerous,  as  probably,  eventually,  to  necessi- 
tate the  choosing  of  a  representative  body  out 
of  it,  for  the  purposes  of  legislation  ;  who  can 
doubt  ?  Nay,  such  a  creation  might  almost 
occasion  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.     But,  let  it 
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be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  if  such  a  measure 
7nust  be  resorted  to,  it  is  the  Peers  themselves, 
w^ho  are  the  cause  of  it. 

They  can  no  longer  plead  in  excuse  for  their 
resistance,  that  the  feeling  of  the  country    in 
favour   of  Reform,  is   a  passing  excitement — 
they  can  no  longer,  with  any  pretence,  even  of 
firmness,  resist  the  wishes  of  the  nation — such 
tyranny  would  be  insupportable.     For  it  never 
could  have  been  intended,  that  one  rank  of  the 
State  should  be   suffered  to  domineer  over  all 
the  rest,  and  to  act  against  their  united  wishes. 
If    such    a    proceeding    were    endured,    there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  balance  and  equipoise 
of  the  different  powers  of  the  realm,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.     A   small    majority  of  one 
branch   of  the   Legislature  would  be  enabled, 
"  for  ever  and  a  day,"  to  defeat  the  good  inten- 
tions and  the  high  resolves  of  the  other  two. 

It  becomes,  in  truth,  a  question,  whether  or 
not  the  Constitution  has  not  already  received 
a  most  serious  shock.  But  that  it  would  be 
utterly  at  an  end,  were  the  whole  country,  with 
their  whole  present  Representatives,  to  yield  up 
their  opinions  and  their  wishes,  upon  the  most 
important  of  questions,  to  a  narrow  majority  of 
the  Peers — not,  in  fact,  to  the  Aristocracy  at 
large,  but  to  the  Peers  made  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Lord  Liverpool,*  is  perfectly  clear. 

*  Of  these,  113  divided  in  the  Majority  ! 
C 
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Let  any  man  calmly  reflect  on  this,  and  he 
will  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  King  and 
the  Country  having  some  resource  against  such 
an  overthrow  of  the  Constitution.  Are  those 
Lords,  who  cannot  be  changed — who  cannot  go 
back  to  any  constituents — who  are  for  life,  and 
hereditary  too — are  they,  a  handful  of  the  State, 
with  28  or  30  Bishops,  to  dictate  or  domineer 
among  us  ?  What  right  have  they  to  humour 
their  caprices  at  our  expense  ?  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
self, in  1789,  distinctly  admitted,  that  the 
Constitution  gave  the  Crown  the  power  of 
making  Peers,  expressly  to  frustrate  such 
designs  as  this  ;  and  never  was  such  a  case  for 
exercising  that  power  as  now  exists. 

There  are,  also,  in  addition  to  the  inconve- 
niences we  have  mentioned,  other  difficulties  of 
no  slight  kind,  which  must  attend  a  numerous 
creation  of  Peers.  In  the  first  place  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  many  should  the  batch  consist 
of?  It  is  quite  clear  that  more  would  be 
wanted,  than  at  first  sight  might  be  imagined. 
You  must,  of  course,  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  as  to  numbers,  when  you  are  once  about 
it — and  you  must  allow  for  the  defection  of 
some  of  your  present  supporters,  who  might, 
perhaps,  think  more  of  the  interests  of  their 
particular  body,  than  of  the  country.  But 
there  is  yet  a  greater  difficulty  than  this,  and 
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that  is,  where  to  find  your  new  Peers  ?  Would 
you  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  all  the 
wealth,  and  all  the  talent  it  possesses  ?  Yet, 
you  must  do  so  in  a  great  degree,  if  you  are  to 
call  from  it  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  new  Peers. 

And  these  considerations,  by  the  way,  should 
restrain  those  who  clamour  against  Ministers, 
because  they  have  not  already  created  Peers 
enough,  to  carry  the  Reform  question  bij  force. 
They  must  see,  if  they  will  attend  to  our  ar- 
guments, that  the  creation  of  Peers  upon  such 
an  occasion,  is  no  light  matter,  either  from  the 
difficulties  attending  it,  or  the  consequences 
that  may  result  from  it.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  a  last  resource,  and  when  all  means 
of  persuasion  have  failed.  If  the  Lords  are 
again  obdurate — then  ought  this  to  be  their 
fate  :  for  all  these  evils  which  we  have  enu- 
merated, and  they  are  certainly  evils  of  great 
magnitude,  sink  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared with  those  that  would  result,  from  the 
continued  and  successful  resistance  of  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Reform  Bill. 

An  acute  Scotchman  said,  at  a  late  meeting, 
'*  The  Peers  cannot  do  without  the  people,  but 
the  people  can  do  without  the  Peers  ;"  and  the 
saying  has  spread,  and  has  become  popular,  as 
all  sayings,  which  are  founded  on  truth,  will. 
The  question    then,   with   regard   even   to   the 
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Peers  themselves,  lies  between  the  lowering 
the  respectability,  and  impairing  the  position  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  by  a  numerous  creation ;  or 
their  probable  annihilation  from  the  indig- 
nation of  their  countrymen,  which  might  draw 
along  with  it  the  ruin  of  our  Constitution,  and 
the  actual  dissolution  of  the  whole  frame  of 
society.  Between  such  disproportionate  incon- 
veniences and  evils,  it  is  impossible  to  hesitate. 

This  last  consideration  naturally  leads  us  to 
the  second  part  of  our  question — namely,  What 
will  be  done  with  the  Lords,  by  the  Country  ? 
always  supposing,  that  they  continue  at  issue 
with  them  upon  the  great  question  of  Reform. 
We  answer,  the  Country  will  endeavour  to 
break  their  yoke  from  off  their  necks.  How 
they  will  do  tliis,  remains  in  the  womb  of  time  ; 
but  it  may,  at  least,  be  permitted  to  hazard  con- 
jectures, as  to  the  line  they  will  probably  pur- 
sue, in  furtherance  of  this  object.  In  the  first 
place,  they  will  probably  endeavour  to  upset 
them  collectively — and  in  the  second,  they  will 
undoubtedly  endeavour  to  annoy  them  indivi- 
dually as  much  as  possible. 

The  state  of  discomfort  and  even  of  danger,  to 
which  the  Tories  are  reducing  themselves  by 
their  insane  conduct,  is  very  remarkable ;  and 
may  be  taken,  both  by  themselves  and  others, 
as  a  slight,  a  very  slight  earnest  of  what  awaits 
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them,  if  they  persevere  in  their  ill-judged 
course.  Already  has  the  public  feeling,  re- 
specting them,  been  so  strongly  declared,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  live  in  barricaded  houses, 
and  to  walk  about,  defended  by  troops  of 
Police. 

Like  the  feudal  banditti  of  other  times,  their 
habitations  are  become  fortresses.  In  the 
middle  ages  at  Rome,  the  Colonna's,  the  Orsini, 
the  Frangipani,  &c.  had  each  their  castle  in  the 
midst  of  the  city — one  fortified  the  top  of  the 
arch  of  Titus — another  that  of  Janus  Quadri- 
frons.  It  was  the  same  thing  at  Paris  during 
the  civil  wars ;  but  since  those  days,  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  capital  has  exhibited  such  a 
spectacle,  as  is  now  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  houses  of  the  prin- 
cipal Anti-Reformers.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's mansion,  Apsley  House,  is  boarded  up 
on  all  sides — so  is  Mr.  Alexander  Baring's — 
as  for  His  Highness  of  Gloucester's,  it  is  an 
absolute  fortification — every  chink  and  cranny 
is  boarded  over,  while  the  spikes  and  chevaiLv 
def rises  on  the  wall  towards  Piccadilly,  give  it 
quite  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  position. 
Lord  WharncliflPe,  we  are  informed,  is  strongly 
entrenched  in  Curzon  Street ;  and  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, who  prefers  fortifying  his  person  to 
his  house,  as  we  know,  carries,  and  threatens  to 


fire  loaded  pistols  ;  while  that  temple  of  the 
winds,  his  habitation,  exhibits  all  the  marks  of 
popular  fury. 

Then,  when  they  stir  out  of  these  feudal 
castles,  the  Anti- Reformers  are  forced  to  be 
escorted  by  bands,  either  of  soldiers  or  police- 
men. With  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but  poor  Lord  Londonderry  was  driven 
back  by  a  shower  of  missiles ;  and  had  the 
Noble  Lord  been  hit  any  where  but  on  the 
head,  the  blow  might  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences. 

But  if  the  Anti-Reformer  leaves  London,  and 
seeks  the  rural  shades  of  his  country  seat,  is  his 
condition  there  the  more  gracious. — On  his 
journey  he  is  groaned  at  and  pelted  in  every 
market  town,  where  he  is  known  (e.  g.  Lord 
Tankerville  at  Darlington,  Lord  Bute  at  Ban- 
bury, Lord  Londonderry  at  Thirsk) ;  and  when 
he  arrives,  at  length,  at  his  own  domain,  he  is 
only  enabled  to  take  and  keep  possession  of  it, 
by  means  of  troops  of  Yeomanry,  and  Special 
Constables.  See  the  account  in  all  the  news- 
papers, of  the  manner,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  about  to  keep  his  Christmas  at 
Clumber.  Four  hundred  Yeomanry  partaking 
of  his  hospitality,  and  eating  him  out  of  house 
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and  home — cannon  planted  round  the  house — 
videttes  all  about  the  Park,  to  take  up  sus- 
picious characters,  &c. 

We  have  hardly  done  wondering  at  this  state 
of  things,  when  our  attention  is  called  to  another 
part  of  the  newspaper,  where  we  find,  that  two 
troops  of  Dragoons  have  been  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness,  to  escort  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  into 
Bristol,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Recorder  of 
that  City,  The  following  days  bring  the  ac- 
counts of  the  frightful  riots,  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  the  anti-reforming  Knight.  The 
records  of  his  calamitous  visit  to  that  city,  are, 
indeed,  written  in  blood  and  flame.  Nor  can 
we  help  remarking,  that  he  might  as  well  have 
avoided  going  to  a  place,  where  he  must  have 
been  aware,  (for  we  believe  he  was  duly 
warned  of  the  consequences)  his  presence  was 
likely  to  cause  bloodshed  and  tumult.  But 
we  think,  if  we  remember  right.  Sir  Charles 
was  one  of  the  loudest  in  his  prophecies,  with 
regard  to  the  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  the 
excitement  upon  Reform  was  sure  to  cause. 
And  as  he  found  the  people  of  England  were, 
on  the  contrary,  very  patient  and  long  suffering, 
he,  perhaps,  wished  to  assist  in  furthering  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  predictions. 

It  is  said,  that  he  also  considered  himself  in 
the   light   of    a    martyr ;    and   gloried,    before 
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hand,  in  the  sufferings  he  was  about  to  undergo. 
If  this  were  so,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
better  of  it,  when  the  danger  was  really  immi- 
nent. For  his  sudden  retreat  from  Bristol,  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  riots  he  had  occasioned, 
remind  us  of  that  of  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  in 
Lord  Howe's  battle,  as  celebrated  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  : — 

"  Good  John  was  a  gallant  Captain, 
In  battles  much  delighting ; 
Hejledfull  soon 
On  thejirst  of  June, 
But  he  hade  the  rest  keep  fighting  !" 

It  is  evident,  from  all  these  things,  that  the 
prophecy  of  the  ingenious  author  of  "  Mr.  Dy- 
son's Speech  to  the  Freeholders"  is  on  the  eve 
of  fulfilment ;  where  he  says,  that  if  the  Reform 
Bill  does  not  pass,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  &c.,  will  have  to  pass  their  lives 
in  hollow  squares  of  troops — happy,  if  even 
these,  their  hired  defenders,  do  not  fail  them  in 
their  need. 

In  laying  before  the  eyes  of  the  Anti-reform- 
ing Peers  this  picture  of  their  present  state, 
we  beg  them  to  remember,  that  it  is  probably 
only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  That  a  second 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  will  render  the  peo- 
ple almost  desperate  ;  that  then,  perhaps,  even 
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police,  will  hardly  defend  them ;  and  we 
beseech  them,  when  they  ponder  on  these 
things,  to  reflect  what  peril  they  are  bringing 
on  themselves  individually,  and  on  their  fami- 
lies, by  a  continuance  of  their  rash  and  violent 
proceedings.  Thus  far  the  people  have,  for  the 
most  part,  contented  themselves  with  hissing, 
and  groaning,  and  breaking  windows,  and  burn- 
ing in  effigy — perhaps  considering,  with  regard 
to  the  latter  proceeding,  like  Frederic  the  Great, 
"  Que  les  copies  ne  valent  pas  mieiLv  que  ks  origi- 
nau.v.''  But  will  they  continue  so  moderate 
under  a  fresh  disappointment  ? — We  fear  not. 

But  even  if  the  Peers  were  so  fortunate, 
as  to  escape  individually  the  wrath  of  their 
countrymen — how  can  they  politically  and 
collectively  expect  to  bear  up  against  it  ? 
If  the  Peers  continue  to  resist  the  chan2:es, 
which  the  rest  of  the  nation  so  loudly  demand, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  people  will  call  to 
mind  the  apothegm  of  Mr.  Gibson  Craig,  that 
**  the  people  can  do  without  the  Peers."  That 
the  House  of  Lords  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  ;  and  that,  therefore,  their  annihilation 
would  be  a  great,  and  perhaps  irreparable 
calamity,  is  certain.  But  will  the  many  think 
so,  when  they  are  goaded  almost  to  madness,  by 
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the  pertinacious  obstinacy  and  resistance  of  that 
body ;  and  when  they  find  their  wishes — wishes, 
too,  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  the  King, 
his  Ministers,  and  the  House  of  Commons, — 
crossed  and  defeated  only  by  them  ?  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  will  then  stop  to 
weigh  Mith  nicety  abstruse  constitutional  ques- 
tions. They  will  consider  the  Aristocracy  as 
their  enemies ;  and  so  considering,  they  will 
use  the  means  they  possess — and  these  means, 
if  they  once  know  them,  and  bring  them  into 
action,  are  means  of  terrific  power, — to  be  rid 
of  them.  It  will  then  be  in  vain,  that  the 
moderate  of  all  parties,  will  strive  to  arrest  the 
torrent  of  popular  indignation  and  popular 
vengeance. 

Deeply  shall  we  deplore  that  day,  if  it  do 
come ;  and  anxiously  would  we  endeavour, 
were  it  in  our  power,  to  avert  it.  But  that 
power  rests  not  with  us — it  rests  with  the  Peers 
themselves ;  and  we  implore  them,  if  they 
value  their  honours,  their  stations,  and  the  good 
of  their  country,  to  hesitate,  before  they  again 
venture  to  dash  the  cup  of  promise,  from  the  lips 
of  an  expecting  people.  Another  vote  similar 
to  the  one  they  have  already  given,  may  render 
conciliation  too  late,  and  concession  useless. 

Let  them  pause,  then,  e're  they  give  it — and 
let  them  take  counsel  upon  the  subject,  of  their 
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own  excellent  understandings  ;  and  not  of  a 
few  factious  men,  who,  untaught  by  the  past 
and  reckless  of  the  future,  are  only  anxious  to 
see  themselves  again  in  place.  These  persons, 
whose  whole  souls  are  in  the  offices  they  have 
lost,  (we  hope  we  may  say  irrecoverably  lost,) 
believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the  present 
struggle,  like  the  many  that  took  place  during 
the  last  century,  is  merely  a  contest  between 
the  two  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory.  Let  them 
disabuse  themselves,  before  it  be  too  late,  of  this 
vain  delusion.  It  is  not  now  a  question  between 
two  factions  ;  but  between  the  people  and  the 
Boroughmongers — between  a  nation  seeking  its 
rights,  and  the  few  who  wish  to  withhold  those 
riohts  from  them. 

Again,  there  are  others  among  the  Anti-Refor- 
mers, who  go  into  the  other  extreme — who 
profess  to  expect,  that  revolution  and  anarchy 
will  be  the  consequences  of  the  perilous  contest 
they  are  waging  with  the  country — and  who 
are  ready,  nay  anxious  for  these  calamities, 
if.  by  their  means,  they  can  get  rid  of  the  present 
Ministry  and  the  present  Reform  Bill.  It  is 
said  of  the  Great  Captain,  we  know  not  whether 
truly,  that  his  remark  upon  the  state  of  things 
is,  "  We  must  come  to  a  fight ;  and  therefore 
the  sooner  we  do  so,  the  better."  But  all  these 
are  but  the  wild  incoherenciesof  mortified  vanity 
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and  frustrated  ambition.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  will  deceive  nobody ;  and  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  or  adviseable,  to  waste  time 
in  confuting  them,  or  in  warning  others  against 
them.  Besides,  it  is  a  truly  remarkable  thing, 
and  worth  the  attention  of  the  conscientious 
Anti-reforming  Peers,  that  the  Duke  has  ended 
by  advertising  himself  as  ready  to  bring  in  a 
Reform  Bill,  if  he  can  only  once  more  get  into 
place.  We  believe  no  considerable  man's 
friends  ever  held  down  their  heads  more  than 
did  the  Duke's,  upon  hearing  this  most  won- 
derful declaration.  It  really  exceeded  all  be- 
lief, and  shows  how  sweet  a  thing  office  must 
be  when  lost ! 

And  here  we  would  fain  call  the  attention  of 
the  Anti-reforming  Peers  to  a  higher  subject 
than  themselves — we  mean  the  country,  and  the 
state  to  which  they  are  themselves  bringing  it 
by  their  conduct.  For  if  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties arise,  they  may  rest  assured,  that  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  their  rancorous  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  their  countrymen,  that  has  caused 
them.  What  they  are  heaping  upon  their  own 
devoted  heads,  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  them — or,  in  other  words,  to  explain  to 
them,  what  loill probably  be  clone  with  them. 

The  possible  fate  of  the  country  is  a  more 
serious  matter — and   what  is  the  most  serious 
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part  of  it  is,  that  that  fate  would  appear,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  depend  on  the  Anti- 
Reformers.  That  the  199  Anti-reforming  Peers 
are  powerless  to  do  good,  except  by  resigning 
themselves  to  the  Bill,  and  allowing  it  to  pass, 
is  evident ;  but  though  powerless  to  a  good  pur- 
pose, they  may  be  powerful  to  a  bad  one : 
like  the  evil  Genii  of  the  fairy  tales,  whose 
attributes  restrained  them  from  conferring  bene- 
fits, but  left  them  free  to  work  mischief. — Their 
ill-timed  resistance  may  kindle  a  flame  in  the 
nation,  which  no  wisdom  can  quench. — The 
prolonged  struggle  occasioned  by  them,  may 
irritate  the  people  against  all  rule. — They  may 
excite  universal  discontent,  and  even  wide- 
spread rebellion ;  and  if  the  latter,  once  excited, 
were  successful,  the  whole  frame  of  government 
might  be  destroyed,  and  the  very  elements  of 
society  be  again  resolved  into  chaos — And  all 
by  their  means.  They  may  think  this  picture 
an  overcharged  one — we  fear  it  is  not  so. 

Already,  had  they  almost  driven  the  people 
into  a  resolution  not  to  pay  Taxes ;  and  from 
such  a  determination,  (against  which,  if  gene- 
rally taken,  there  can  be  no  remedy,)  there  is 
but  one  step  to  universal  anarchy.  The  people, 
as  it  is,  have  been  led  to  form  political  unions ; 
and  were  on  the  eve  of  turning  themselves  into 
National    Guards.     The    first   of    those    insti- 
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tutions,  if  carried  to  their  full  extent,  would 
take  the  trouble  of  governing  the  country  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  latter 
would  terrify  into  obedience  those,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  resist  such  a  tremendous  tyranny. 
These  are,  indeed,  the  natural  consequences 
of  a  prolonged  struggle  between  a  portion  of 
the  Higher  Orders,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
and  middling  classes.  The  latter  are  indignant 
at  being  thwarted  by  a  miserable  Oligarchy — 
by  a  handful  of  pensioners ;  they  throw  the 
blame  indiscriminately  upon  all  those,  who  are 
above  them,  and  determine  at  once  to  take 
the  government  into  their  own  hands. 

Thus  far  the  unparalleled  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  England  has  preserved  us  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  evils,  of  which  we  have 
here  presented  a  slight  sketch.  But  we  are 
evidently  upon  the  brink  of  them.  Another 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  people,  will 
probably  urge  us  involuntarily  upon  them.  We 
trust  the  Anti-Reformers  have  led  us  and 
themselves  to  the  point,  where  we  all  now 
stand,  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  of  the  course 
they  are  pursuing.  We  trust  so,  we  say ;  and 
yet  Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  volunteer  excite- 
ment of  the  people  of  Bristol,  (for  he  might 
have  avoided  going  there — and  he  went  there, 
knowing  and   anticipating  what   was    to   hap- 
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pen) — and  Mr.  George  Dawson's  inflammatory 
Speech  to  the  Sussex  Meeting,  do  not  look 
like  it.*  But  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  po- 
litical adventurers.  The  Anti-reforming  Peers, 
who  have  a  station  in  society,  who  have  for- 
tunes to  lose,  and  honours  to  forfeit,  cannot 
mean  to  bring  their  country  into  a  condition, 
which  must  so  peculiarly  endanger  all  that 
they  themselves  hold  most  dear.  And  it  is 
from  the  conviction  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
course  they  are  running,  that  we  have  ventured 
to  address  this  warning  to  them.  We  do  it  in 
sincere  good  will  towards  them,  and  in  the 
hope,  by  saving  them,  of  benefiting  ourselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  Par- 
liament is  about,  very  soon,  to  re-assemble; 
and  that  upon  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
hangs  the  fate  of  the  nation — to  a  degree, 
which  has  not  occurred  since  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention  Parliament  in  16S9,  by  whose 
labours  our  liberties   and  religion  were  secured 


*  The  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  upon  the  orders  issued  by  the  Privy  Council,  on 
the  subject  of  Cholera,  would  seem  to  be  written  with  a 
similar  intention — namely,  to  disorganize  the  people,  by 
giving  them  exaggerated  fears  of  the  malady — and  by 
making  them  suspicious  of  their  rulers,  and  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  them  for  the  common  security. 
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to  us.  The  House  of  Commons  has  already 
ranged  itself  upon  the  side  of  the  people,  which 
is  also  the  side  of  good  government ;  we  trust, 
the  hitherto  recusant  Lords  will  do  the  same. 
Whether,  however,  they  do,  or  not,  of  this 
let  them  rest  assured,  that  the  people  uill  have 
Reform.  We  say  this  not  in  the  language 
or  spirit  of  intimidation ;  but  we  announce  it 
as  a  fact — of  which,  we  think,  even  the  most 
blinded  and  bigotted  of  the  opponents  of  Re- 
form must  be,  by  this  time,  aware.  If  the 
Lords  make  the  concession  with  a  good  grace, 
so  much  the  better  for  them,  and  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country ;  if  they  continue 
to  resist,  we  fear  the  calamities  we  have  an- 
nounced in  the  preceding  pages,  are  inevitable. 
We  shall  still,  however,  pray  earnestly  that  they 
may  be  averted;  and  we  shall,  at  all  events, 
feel,  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  giving 
warning  of  them  beforehand,  and  shewing  how 
they  might  be  avoided;  though,  Cassandra-like, 
our  predictions  may  not  have  been  attended 
to,  till  they  are,  unfortunately,  verified. 


Tiiliiig,  Printer,  Cliclsca, 
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